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bOOK VI. 
SOCIAL PHYSICS, 


e CHAPTER I. 
NECESSITY AND OPPORTUNENESS OF THIS NEW SCIENCE, 


In the five foregoing parts of this work, our investigation proceeded 
on an ascertained and undisputed scientific basis ; and our business 
was to exhibit the progress made in each science ; to free it from 
entanglement with the ancient philosophy; and to show what 
further improvements might be anticipated. *Our task is a differ- 
ent, and a much harder one, in the case of the sixth and last science 
that I am about, to treat of. The theories of social science are still, 
even in the mind of the best thinkers, completely implicated 
with the theologico-metaphysical philosophy; and are even supposed 
to be, by a fatal^separation from all other science, condemned to 
remain so énvolved for ever. The philosophical procedure which I 
lave undertaken to carry through becomes more difficult and.bold, 

>from this point onwards, without at all changing its nature or 
object; and it must so far present a new character as it must ^ 
‘enceforth be employed in creating a wholly new order of scientific 
Conceptions, instead of judging, arranging, and improving suvh as 
already existed. 


1S. not to be expected that this new science can be at once 
VOL. 17. A 


q 


& 


* founded ; but this is enough, as I hope to show, 


study of, the 


2 POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Ta level with even the- most imperfe i £ those which we 
be A reviewing. All that can be rational pegugged.in.one 
day is to recognize the character of Eo c ME social 'as*in all 
other.science, and to ascertain the chiel b; es on „Which it is 
to satisfy our most 


urgent intellectual necessities, and even the most imperative needs 
D 


of immediate social practice. In its scientific: cor nection with 
tlie rest Of this work, all that I can hope to do is to exhibit the 
Proposal of general considerations of the case, so as to resolve the 


the subject. Intellectual anarchy which is the níain'souree of our 
moral anarchy first, and-then of the political, which I shall treat of 
only through its origi 


ginating causes, The extreme novelty of such 
a doctrine and method renders it necessary, befere enterings upon 
the immediate subject, to set forth the importance of such ‘a pro- 


cedure, and the futility of the chief ‘attempts which have been 
indirectly made to inve 


able may be the need o 
it, the best minds have not yet 
they can estimate its depth 
nascent state every sci 
art; and remains impli e seen, the longer 
na concerned. 

social, is still too 
i ave seen that it is, 
we cannot. be surprised that men are insensible to the value of all 
social Speculations w iately connected with 
practical affairs, ¢ cannot be surprised at any obstinacy in 
pee them, as long as it is supposed that by rejecting them, 
ees md from chimerical and mischievous schemes: 


has abundantly sh i 

3 s abunde own that the precaution has 

never availed, and that it does not, now prevent our bens daily in- 
o 


vaded by the most illusory Proposals on social matters. Tt is in 


deference to as much as is reasonable j i i 
"nos reasonable in this apprel hat I 
Propose to state, first, how the institntion of AG te 


Physics bears upon the principal needs 
in its int deplorable state of anarchy, Such a representation 
may perhaps convir tl | t 

7 perha - i. 9. Ue name of statesmen tha 
there is a real and eminent utility in labours of this d d; worthy 
of the anxious attention of men who p 1 6n 


à rofess to devote themselves 
to the task of resolyine the alarming +. : Satem, 

Ed S “arming revolutionar T co. 
mode.n societies, z onary constitution 


From the point of view to w 


hich we h 1 
> j av rais ur 
preceding sciences, ae ave been raised by (o) 


M $ c Ue PIGDOE are able to survey: the. social 
situation of our own time in its fullest extent and broadest light ; 
and what we see is that there is a. deep and widely-spread anarchy 
of the whole intellectual system, whichehas been in this state of 
disturbance during the long interregnum, resulting from the-decline 


c> 


stigate social science. However ungqtiestion- ., 
f such science, and the obligation to discover 


So ne 


o 


EXISTING STATE OF SOCIETY. ` 3 


of the theologico-metaphysical philosophy. At the present time, 
the old philosophy is in a state of imbecility; while the develop- 
ment of the positive philosophy, though always proceeding, has 
not yet been bold, broad, and general enough to comprehend the 
mental government of the human race. We must go back through 
that interregnum to understand truly the present floating and con- 
tradictory state of all &reat social ideas, and to perceive how society 


"is to be delivered from the peril of dissolution, and brought under 


à neworgapization, more consistent and more progressive than that 
which once rested on the theological philosophy. When we have 
duly observed the powerlessness of conflicting political schools, we 
shall see the necessity of introducing an entirely new spirit into-the 
orgariization óf society, by which these useless and passionate 
struggles may be put an end to, and society led out of the revolu- 
tionary state in which it has been tossed about for three centuries 
past. ` 
a 


The ancients used to suppose Order and Progress to be irreconcil- 
able: but both are indispensable conditions in a state Conditions of 
of modern civilization; and their combination is ab , Order and 
ence the grand difficulty and the main resource of Progress. 
every genuine political system. No real order can. be established, 
and still less can it last, if it is not fully compatible with progress : 
and no great progress can be accomplished if it does not tend to the 
consolidation of order. Any conception which is so devoted to one 
of these needs as to prejudice the other, is sure of rejection, sooner 
or later, as mistaking the nature of the political problem. here- 
fore, in pósitive social science, the chief feature must be the union 


of these two conditions, which will be two aspects, constant. and 


inseparable, of the same principle. Throughout the whole range 
of science, thus far, we have scen that the conditions of combina- 
tion and of progress are originally identical: and I trust we shall 
See, after looking into social science in the same way, that ideas of 
Order and Progress are, in Social Physics, as rigorously inseparable 
as the ideas of Organization and Life in Biology ; from whence 
indeed they arc; in a scientific view, evidently derived. 

‘The misfortune of our actual state is that the two ideas are set 
Up in radical opposition to each other,—the retrograde spirit hav- 


Ing directed all efforts in favour of Order, ard anarchical doctrine - 


: $ : : 
having artogated to itself the charge.of Social Progress ; and, in 
this state of things, the reproaches exchanged between the resjiective 


parties are only too well merited by both. In this vicious circle is. 


Society now confined ; and the only issue from it is by the undis- 
puted preponderance of a doctrine equally progressive aud hierareh- 
Ical. The observations which I have to make on this subject are 
applicable to all European societies, which have, in fact, all urder- 
sone à common disorganization, though in different degrees, and 
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with various modifications, and which cannot be separately n 
ganized, however they may be for a time restrained; but I s "s 
keep the French nation chiefly in view, not only because the UN x 
utionary state has been most cdnspicuous in them, but because they 
are, in all important respects, better prepared, in spite of appearo 
ances, than any other, for a true reorganization. e| 
Among the infinite variety of political idéas which appear to be. 
s(riving ‘in society, there are in fact only two orders, the mingling 
of which in various proportions occasions the apparent multiplicity : 
and of these two, the one is really only the négation of the other, 
If we wish to understand our own condition, we must look at it as 
the result and last term of the general conflict undertaken, for 
three centuries past, for the gradual demolition o5 the old potitical 
system. So regarding it, we see that whereas, for above half a 
century, the irremediable decay of the óld system has proved the 
necessity of founding a new one, we have not been sufliciently 
aware of the need to have formed an original and' direct conception, 
adequate to the purpose; so that our theoretical ideas have remained 
inferior to our practical necessities, which, in a healthy state of the 
social organism, they habitually anticipate, to prepare for their 
regular and peaceable satisfaction. Though the political movement, 
could not but. have changed its nature, from that time forward; 
ecoming organie instead of critical, yet, for want of a‘ basis in 
science, it has proceeded on the same old ideas that had actuated 
the past struggle ; and we have witnessed the spectacle of C»fenders 
and assailants alike endeavouring to convert their old weapons of: 
war into instruments of reorganization, withont suspecting the 
inevitable failure which must ensue to both parties. Such is the 
state that we find ourselves in now. All ideas of order in the 
political world are derived from the old doctrine of the theological 
and military system, regarded especially in its Catholic and feudal 
constitution : a doctrine which from our point of view in this work, 
represents the theological state of social Science: and, in the same 
way, all ideas of progress are still derived from the purely negative 
philosophy which, issuing from Protestantism, assumed its final form 
and. development in the last century, and which, applied to social 
affairs, constitutes the metaphysical state of politics. The different 
classes of society range themselves on the one side or the other, 
according to their inclination for ( 


^ in 1 tor conservatism or amelioration. : 
With every new uprising of a {ocial ¢ 


lifficulty, we see 
; as the only certain and univ 
restoration of the corresponding part of the 
and the critical school referring the evil exclusively to the destruc- 
tion of the old system not being complete, We do not often see 
the tivo doctrines presented without modification. They so exist 
only in purely speculative minds. Bus when we see them in 


monstrous alliance, as We do in all degrees of existing political 


4 e the fetrograde 
school: proposing, ersal remedy, the 


old political system ; 


e 
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opinion, we cannot but know that such an alliance cannot yield any 
virtue which its elements: do not contain, and that it can only 
exhibit their mutual neutralization. We must here, it is clear, 
regard the theological and the metiphysical polities separately, in 
the first place, that we may afterwards understand their present” 
antagonism, and form an estimate of the futile combinations into 
Which men have endedvoured to force them. E 
Pernicious as the theological polity may be in our day, no trie 
philosgpher, will ever forget that it afforded the Zhe theoto- 
beneficent guardfimship under which the formation gica? polity. 
and earliest development of modern societies took place. But it 
is equally incontestable that, for three centuries past, its influence 
amorig the most advanced nations has been essentially retrograde, 
notwithstanding some partial services. We need not go into any 
discussion of its doctrine, ‘in order to ascertain its powerlessness 
for fufure service: for it is plain that a polity that could not hold 
it®ground before the natural progress of intelligence and of society 
can never again serve as a basis of social order. he historical 
analysis which I shall have to offer of the causes that have dis- 
solved the Catholie and feudal system will show, better than any 
argument, how radical and irretrievable is the decay. The thgo- 
logical school explains the fact, as far as it can, by fortuitous and, 
we might almost say, personal causes: and, when they will no 
longer suffice, resorts to its common supposition, of a. mysterious 
caprices! Providence which has allotted to social order a season 
of probation, of which no account can be given, either as to its 
date or its duration, or even its character, A contemplation of 
historical’ facts however shows that all the great successive modi- 
fications of tie theological and military system have, from the 
beginning and increasingly, tended to the complete elimination of 
a régime which, by the fundamental law of social evolution, could 
never be more than provisional, however indispensable. And if 
any efforts to restore the system could achieve a temporary success, 
they would not bring back society to a normal state, but would 
merely restore the very situation which compelled the revolutionary 
crisis, by obliging it to set about the work of destruction again, with 
more violence, because the régime has altogether ceased to be com- 
patible with progress in the most essential respects. While avoiding 
all controversy on so plain a case, I must brie‘ly present a new view 
Which appears to me to point out the simplest and surest criterion 
of the value of any social doctrine, and which emphatically con- 
demns the theological polity, 1 
Regarded from the logical point of view, the problem of our 
Social reorganization seems to me reducible to this Criterion of 
one condition: to construct rationally a political soviet doctrine. 
doctrine which, in the whole of its active development, shall be 
always fully consequent on its own principles. No existing doc- 
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4rines approach to a fulfilment of this condition : all con 
indispensable elements, numerous and direct contradictions on R 
greater number of important points. _ It may bè laid down as a 
‘principle {hat the doctrine which furnishes accordant solutions ou 
the various leading questions of polity, without failing in this one 
respect in the course of application, must, by^this indirect test 
alone, be recognized as sufficiently adapted’ lo reorganize society ;, 
since this intellectual reorganization must mainly consist in re- 
establishing harmony iu the troubled system, of our spcial ideas. 
When such a regeneration shall have been accomplished. in: an 
individual mind (and in that way it must begin), its generalization, 
sooner or later, is secure; for the number of minds cannot increase 
the difficulty of the intellectual convergence, but only defer the 
success. We shall hereafter find how, great is the superiority of 
the positive philosophy in this view; because, once extended to 


social phenomena, it must connect the different orders of human 


ideas more completely than could be done in any other way. 
The accomplishment of this great logical condition might be 
Faiture of the expected from the theological polity above all others, 
theological because its doctrine is limited to co-ordinating a 
polity. system so clearly defined by its long application, and 
so fully developed in all its essential parts, that it may well be 
supposed secure from all serious inconsistency. ‘The rétrograde 
school accordingly extols habitually, as its characteristic attribute, 
the perfect coherence of its ideas, in contrast with the contradictions 
of the revolutionary school Yet, though the theological polity is 
less inconsistent than the metaphysical, it shows 2, daily increasing 
tendency to concessions of the most radical importancé, directly 
contrary to all its essential principles. This is evidence enough 
of the futility of a doctrine which does not even possess the one 
quality most spontaneously correspondent to its nature; The old 
political system is seen to be destroyed as soon as its most devoted 
adherents have lost Ahe true general sentiment of it? and this 
may now be observed, not only in active practice, but “among 
purely speculative minds of a high order, which are unconsciously 
modified by the irresistible influences of their age: If examples 
are desired, we need only bring the retrograde doctrine into com- 
parison with the elements of modern civilization, 'l'heie can be 
no doubt that the d.velopme | 


l nent of the sciences, of industry, and 
even of the fine arts, was historically the principal, though latent 


cause, in the first instance, of the irretrievable decline of the 
theological and military system. At -present, it is the ascendency 
of the scientific spirit which preserves us from any real restoration 
of the, theological spirit ; as, again, the industrial spirit, in its per- 
petual extension, constitutes our best safeguard against any serious 
recuzrence of the military or feudal spirit, Whatever may be the 
names given to our political struggles, this is the real character of 
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our social antagonism. Now, amidst this state of things, do we 
lear of such a thing asany government, or even any school, seriously 
proposing 2 systematic repression of science, industry, and art? 
Do not all powers (with an ‘eccentric exception here and there) 
glaim the honour of encouraging their progress ? Here we have, 
the first inconsistency of the retrograde polity, aunulling its own 
project of a restoration of the past: and though the inconsistency 
eis less apparent thin some others, it must be regarded a& the most 
decisive of all, because it is more universal and more instinctive 
than finy other, ¢Napoleon Bonaparte himself, the lero of retrogres- 
sion in our time,set himself up, in all sincerity, as the protector of 
industry, art, and science. Purely speculative minds, though more 
easily separating themselves from any prevalent tendency, have 
escapedno better from the influence of their times. How many 
have been the attempts, for instance, for two centuries past, on the 
part of some of the most eminent minds, to subordinate reason to 
faith, according to the theological formula; reason itself being 
made the supreme judge of such a submission, and thus evidencing 
the contradictory character of the proposition! ‘The most eminent 
thinker of the Catholic school, the illustrious De Maistre, bore in- 
voluntary testimony to the necessity of his time when he endeavoured, 
in his principal work, to re-establish the papal supremacy on his- 
torical and political reasonings, instead of ordaining it by divine 
right, which is the only ground appropriate to such a doctrine, 
and the only ground he would have proposed in any age but one 
in which the general state of intelligence precluded such a plea. 
Instances like these may spare us further illustration. 

As for more direct inconsistencies, more striking, though less 
profound, and comprehended within the present times, we see in 
every sect of the retrograde school a direct opposition to some 
fundamental part of their common doctrine. Perhaps the only 
point on which there is now any unanimity in that school is in the 
consent fo break up the very basis of the Catholic and feudal 
system, by surrendering the division betwen the spiritual and 
temporal power; or, what comes to the same thing, acquiescing 
in the subordination of the spiritual to the temporal author- 
ity. In this respect, the kings are showing themselves as revolu- 
tionary as their peoples; and the priests have ratified their own 
degradation, it? Catholic countries no less than Protestant. TEE 
4heir desire is to restore the old system, their first step muss be to 
unite the,inuumerable sects which have sprung out of the decline of 
Christianity: but every attempt of the sort has failed through the 
Dlind and obstinate determination of the governments to retain the 
supreme direction of the theological power, the centr;.lization of 
which they thus render impossible. Napoleon only showed, an ex- 
aggerated copy, in lis violent inconsistencies, of what many princes 
liad done belore him: and after his fall, when the sovereigns of 
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j ited to set up a power in opposition to revolutionary ten- 
p WO E ed fhe EEIE of the old spiritual authority 
and exhibited the spectacle of a high council composed of heretic 
chiefs, and governed by a schismatie prince. After this, it was 

«manifestly impossible to introduce the papal power into the alliance, 

“in any way whatever. Such Instances of the postponement of religi- 
ous principles to temporal Convenience are net new; but they show 
haw the main idea of the old political system has ceased to prepon-* 
derate in the minds of the very persons who undertook to restore it. 
The divisions im the retrograde school have been of late apparent 
under all circumstances, whether of success or defeat. Any tem- 
porary success ought to rally all dissentients, in a school which 
boasts of the unity of its doctrine: yet, through a lone course of 
years we have witnessed successive, and more and more serious 
schisms among the subdivisions of the triumphant party. The 
advocates of Catholicism 
and the latter have split into partisans of 
of royalty. Under the completest re. 


would only break out again, with more violence, through the incom- 
patibility of the existing social state with the old political system. 
The vague assent to its general principles which is yielded in a 
speculative sense, must give way in their application ; and every 


practical development must engender further divisions: and this is 


the scientific description of any theory which is incompatible with 


aristocracy and defenders 
stored supremacy, the schisms 


the facts, 


4 

When the retrograde party is reduced to the rank of an opposi- 
tion, it has recourse to the principles of thie revolutionary doctrine. 
This has been the case repeatedly during the last three centuries, 
when that party has been put upon the defensive. ;, Thus we see 
the Catholics in England, and yet more in Ireland, asserting the 
claim of liberty of conscience, while still clamouring for the repres- 
sion of Protestantism in France, Austria, and elsewhere, Again, 
when the sovereigns of Europe invoked the aid of the peoples to 
put down Napoleon, thy surrendered their retrograde doctrine, and 
testified to the power of the critical, as that which was really influ- 
encing civilized society, even though they were proposing, all the 
while, to effect the restoration of the ancient polity. We have 
seen something even more wonderful since that struggle. We 
have seen the retrograde party taking possessioh of the whole 
body c? critical doctrine, endeavouring to systematize it for its owr 
uses, and sanctioning all its anarchical consequences ; trying to set 
up the Catholic and feudal régime 


I feuc by the very means which have 
destroyed it; and believing that a mere change in the person of 
the sovereign would intercept the consequences of a political move- 


ment which they had done nothing to modify.* "This is simply a new 
way of signing a political abdication, however the ability of those 


* This was written during the reign of Louis Philippe, and the administration of 
M. Guizot. 


and those of feudality have quarrelled : , 
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who do it may be extolled —We need not look further for illustra- 
tions of the pregnant fact that a polity which is. the type of unity 
and permanenceehas been fyll of schisms, and now contains 
elements directly incompatible with its fundamental principles ; 


mistaking the nature of Catholicism, and then himself falling into 
inconsistencies, the party of Order is proposing to re-establish 
that which is not cómprehended by its most illustrious defenders. 
Turning now to the Metaphysical polity, we must first observe 
° and, carefully remember that its doctrine, though Zhe aretuphy- 
exclusively critical, and therefore revolutionary, has sical polity. 
still always had the virtue of being progressive, having, in fact, 
| supermtended the chief political progress accomplished during the 
last tlee centuries, which must be, in the first instance, essentially 
Le ^ negative. What this doctrine had to do was to break up a system 
l ə which, having directed the early growth of the human mind and 
soosety, tended to protract that infantile period :: and thus, the poli- 
tical triumph of the metaphysical school wasa necessary preparation 
| for the advent of the positive school, for which the task is exclu- 
sively reserved of terminating the revolutionary period by the for- 
mation of a system uniting Order with Progress, Though the 
metaphysical system, considered by itself, presents a character of 
direci-auarehy. an historical view of it, such as we shall take here- 
after, shows that, considered in its origin, and in its antagonism to 
the old system, it constitutes a necessary provisional state, and 
must be dangerously active till the new political organization which 
is to succeed it is ready to put an end to its agitations. 

_ The passage from one social system to another can never be con- 
tinuous and disect. There is always a transitional state of anarchy 
which lasts for some generations at least ; and lasts the longer the 
more complete is the renovation to be wrought. The best political 
progress that can be made during such a period is in gradually de- 
molishing the former system, the foundations of which had been 
sapped before. While this inevitable process is going on, the ele- 
ments of the new system are taking form as political institutions, 
and the reorganization is stimulated by the experience of the evils 
of anarchy. There is another reason why the constitution of the 

new system cannot take place before the destruction of the old; 

that without that destruction no adequate conception could be 

formed of what must be done. Short^as is our life, and feeble as is 

our reason,^we cannot emancipate ourselves from the influence of 

^Our environment. Even the wildest dreamers reflect in their 
dreams the contemporary social state: and much more impossible 

38 it to form a conception of a true political system, radicaily differ- 

ent from that amidst which we live. The highest order of minds 

| cannot discern the characteristics of the coming period till they are 
close Upon it; and before that, the incrustations of the old system 
Will-have been pretty much broken away, and the popular mind 


and that, as when we find De Maistre reproaching Bossuet with. 
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will have been used to the spectacle of its demolition. The 
strongest head of all antiquity is an example of this. Aristotle 
could not conceive of a state of sgciety that was not founded on 
slavery, the irrevocable abolition of which took place some centu- 
ries after him—These considerations are illustrative of our own 
times, for which all former transition periods were merely a prepa- 
ration. Never before was the destined Senta so extensive and 
so thorough ; and never before, therefore, was the critical prepara? 
tory period so protracted and so perilous. For the first timg in the 
history of the world, the revolutionary action is fttached to a com- 
plete doctrine of methodical negation of all regular government. 
Such being the origin of the existing critical doctrine, we can explain 
the services which that doctrine has hitherto rendered, atid the 
obstacles which it now opposes to the reorganization of Modern 
society. We shall see hereafter how tach of its principal dogmas 


has sprung out of some corresponding decay in the old social- 


order; a decay which then proceeded all the faster for the opposi- 
tion having become a dogma. The-misfortune of the case lies in 
the doctrine which was thus necessarily relative to the old system 
coming by degrees to be supposed absolute: but we may leave it to 
those who desire it to blame the political conduct of our fathers, 
without whose energetic perseverance we should not have found 
ourselves at our present stage of progress, or have beefi able to 
conceive of the better polity that is approaching. he absolute or 
metaphysical spirit was necessary to direct the formation of the 
critical and anti-theological doctrine, which needed all possible 
` energy to overthrow the great ancient system ; and this energy 
could no otherwise be imparted to the dogmas of the critical philos- 
ophy. The necessity and the fact of the case are ovvious enough : 
but not the less must we deplore the consequence,—that the 
energy imparted to the anarchical principle has gone on to impede 
the institution of the very political order for which it came to pre- 
pare the way. When, in the natural course of events, any doctrine 
has become hostile to the purposes it was destined to serve, ib is 
evidently done with; and its end, or the close of its activity, is 
near, We have seen that the retrograde or theolczical polity has 
become as disturbing as the metaphysical or revolutionary : if we 
find also that the latter, whose office was to aid progress, has become 
obstyuctive, it is clear that both doctrines are worn out, and must 
soon be replaced by a new philosophy.—'Lhis condition oi the meia- 
physical polity is a matter so serious that we must dwell upon it a 
little, to see how so provisional an influence can have produced. 
the appearance of a new and stable system, 
The spirit of revolutionary polity is to erect into a permanency 


Becomes eb. the temporary action which it prompts. For in- 
structive, stance, being in antagonism with ancient order, 
its tendency is to represent all government as being the 


e 
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enemy of society, and the duty of society to be to keep up a 
perpetual suspicion and vigilance, restricting the activity of 
government moré and more, im order to guard against its encroach- 
ments, so as to reduce it at lengtli to mere functions of police, in 
ao way participating in the supreme direction of- collective action” 
and social development, This was the inevitable action by 
Which the social evolution was brought about: and it is our mis- 
fortune that it now remains as an obstacle to the reorganization 
that we negd. As the process could not but occupy several centu- 
ries, the power tlfat wrought it must needs be invested with some- 
thing definitive and absolute in the popular view, which cannot 
look far beyond the present: and it was well that it was so ; 
for fhe old system could not have been deprived of its direct- 
ing powers, if they had not been stripped off from the govern- 
ments, and assumed by tlie polity which had arisen to supersede 
them. ^ f ; 
Regarding the doctrine in a more special view, it is clear 
that its most important principle is the right of free p, of 
inquiry, or the dogma of unbounded liberty of con- — teerty of 
science; involving the immediate consequences.of the —*?"seience. 
liberty of the press, or of any other mode of expression, and of 
communication of opinions. ‘This is the rallying-point of the re- 
volutionary doctrine, to which all orders of minds have come up,— 
the proud and the humble, the wise and the weak,—those whose 
other opinions were compatible with this dogma, and those who 
unconsciously held views of an opposite order. The impulse of this 
emancipation was irresistible ; and the revolutionary contagion was, 
in this one respect, universal. It is a chief characteristic of the 
mind of society in this century. ‘he most zealous partisans of the 
theological polity are as apt as their adversaries to judge by their 
personal knowledge; and those who, in their writings, set up as 
defenders of spiritual government, recognize, like the revolutionists 
whom théy attack, no other supreme authority than that of their 
own reason. Now if we look at what is the real meaning of this 
dogma of the universal and absolute right of inquiry, we shall find 
that it is the? mere abstract expression (such as is common in 
metaphysics) of the temporary state of unbounded liberty in which 
the humén mind was left by the decay of the theological philosophy, 
and.which must last till the social advent of the positive philosophy. 
Such an' embodiment of the fact of the absence of intellectual 
reeulation powerfully concurred in expediting the dissolution of the 
old system. The formula could not but appear absolute at the 
lime, because no one could foresee the scope of the transitional state 
which it marked ; a state which is even now mistaken by many en- 
lightened minds for a definitive one. Negative as we now gee this 
dogma to be, signifying release from old authority while waiting for 
the necessity of positive science (a necessity which already puts 
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liberty of conscience out of the question in astronomy and physics, 
etc.), the absolute character supposed to reside in it gave it energy 
to fulfil its revolutionary destination ; enabled philosophers to ex- 
plore the principles: of a new organization; and, by admitting the 
right of all to a similar research, encouraged the discussion whick 
must precede and effect the triumph of those prirfciples. Whenever 
those principles shall have become established, the right of free, 
inquiry will abide within its natural and permanent limits: that is, 
men will discuss, under appropriate intellectual conditions, the real 
connection of various consequences with fundamenfal rules uniformly 
respected, ‘Till then, the opinions which will hereafter bring under- 
standings into submission to an exact continuous discipline by em- 
bodying the principles of the new social order can appear op ly as 
simple individual thoughts, produced in virtue of the right of free 
inquiry ; since their final supremacy can result in no other way than 
from the voluntary assent of numbers, after the freest discussion. I 
shall enter further into this subject hereafter:^and what I hive 
said will, I hope, prevent any one being shocked by my general ap- 
preciation of the revolutionary dogma of free inquiry, as it is plain 
that without it this book would never have been written. 
Indispensable and salutary as it has been, this dogma can never be 
an organic principle: and, moreover, it constitutes an obstacle to 
reorganization, now that its activity is no longer absorbed by the 
demolition of the old political order. In any case, private or public, 
the state of inquiry can evidently be only provisional, indicating the 
condition of mind which precedes and prepares for a final decision, 
towards which our reason is always tending, even when it is 
renouncing old principles, in order to form new ones. It is taking 
the exception for the rule when we set up, as a natural and perma- 
nent state, the precarious situation which belongs to the period of 
transition ; and we ignore the deepest necessities of human reason 
when we would protract that scepticism which is produced by the 
passage from one moe of belief to another, and whiclr is, in our 
need of fixed points of conviction, a kind of morbid perturbation 
which cannot be prolonged beyond the corresponding crisis without 
serious danger. To be always examining and never’ deciding would 
be regarded as something like madness in private conduct: and no 
dogmatic consecration of such conduct in all individuals could 
constitute any perfection of social order, with regard to ideas which 
it is much more essential, and much more difficult to establish bë- 
yond the reach of dispute. There are very few persons who consider 
themselves fit to sit in judgment on the astronomical, physical, and 
chemical ideas which are destined to enter into social circulation; 
and everybody is willing that those ideas should direct correspond- 
ing operations ; and here we see the beginnings of” intellectual 
government. Can it be supposed that the most important and the 
most delicate conceptions, and those which by their complexity are 
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accessible to only a small number of highly-prepared understandings, 

are to be abandoned to the arbitrary and variable decisions of the 

least competent minds? If sush an anomaly could be imagined 

permanent, a dissolution of the social’ state must ensue, through the 

ever-growing divergence of individual understandings, delivered 

over to their disortlerly natural impulses in the most vague and 

easily perverted of pall orders of ideas. he speculative inertia 

common to most minds, and perhaps, to a certain extent, the wise 

reserve, of popular good sense, tend, no doubt, to restrict such 

political aberratiofis: but these are influences too feeble to root out 

the pretension of every man to set himself up as a sovereign arbiter 

of social theories ;—a pretension which every intelligent man blames 

in others, with a reservation, more or less explicit, of his own 

o personal tompetency. Now the intellectual reorganization cannot 

] proceed amidst such a staté of things, because the convergence of 

eminds Tequires the renunciation by the greater number of their 

right of individual inquiry on subjects above their qualifications, 

and requiring, more than any others, a real and permanent agree- 

ment. ‘Then again, the unbridled ambition of ill-prepared intellects 

| rushes in among the most complex and obscure questions: and 

these disturbances, though they must finally neutralize each other, 

make terrible devastation in the interval; and each one that is 

destroyed makes way for another; so that the issue of these con- 
troversies is a perpetual aggravation of the intellectual anarchy. 

No ass$ciation whatever, even of the smallestnumber of individuals, 
and for the most temporary objects, can subsist without a certain 
degree of reciprocal confidence, intellectual and moral, among its 
members, tach one of whom has incessantly to act upon views 
which he must^admit on the faith of some one else. If it is so in 
this limited case, there is something monstrous in proposing the op- 
posite procedure in the case of the whole human race, each one of 
whom is at an extreme distance from the collective point of view, 
and is the ast person of the whole number fit to judge of the rules 
by which his personal action should be directed. Be the intellectual 
development of each and all what it may, social order must ever be 
incompatible with a perpetual discussion of the foundations of society. 
Systematic toleration-can exist only with regard to opinions which 
are considered indifferent or doubtful, as we see in that aspect of the 
revolutionary spirit which takes its stand on Protestantism, where 
tfe innunierable Christian sects are too weak to pretend to spiritual 
dominion, Dut where there is as fierce an intolerance about any 
common point of doctrine or discipline as in the Romish Church itseli. 
And when the critical doctrine was, at the beginning of the French 

evolution, supposed to be organic, we know how the directors of 
the movement strove to obtain a general assent, voluntary or forced, 
to the dogmas of the revolutionary philosophy, which they regarded 
as the ‘bases of social order, and therefore above controversy. We 
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shall see hereafter what are the due limits of the right of free 
inquiry, in a general way, and in regard to our own social period. 
It is enough to observe here that patitical good gense has adopted, 
to express the first requisite ofall organization, that fine axiom of 
“the Catholic Church ; in necessary things, unity : in doubtful things; 
liberty : in all things, charity :—a maxim which admirabl y proposes 
the problem, without, however, suggesting the principles by which 
it must be solved, and that unity attained which would be a meré’ 
illusion if it did not result, in the first instance, from free disqussion. 
The dogma which ranks next in importance fo that of free. in- 
Dogmaof quiry is that of Equality; and in the same way, it is 
Equality. ^ taken to be absolute when it is only relative, and per- 
manent, while it expresses merely the position ob minds employed 
in breaking up the old system. It is an immediate consequence of 
liberty of conscience, which brings after it the most fundamental 
equality of all—that of intelligence. ‘he supposition of ifs being 
absolute was not less necessary in this case than the former: fot; if 
all social classification had not been systematically disallowed, the 
old corporations would have preserved their sway, from the impos- 
sibility of their conceiving of any other classification. "To this 
day we have no sufficiently distinct notion ourselves of such an 
arrangement as would be truly appropriate to a new state of 
civilization. When the dogma of equality had achieved the over- 
throw of the old polities, it could not but become an obstacle to any 
reorganization, because its activity must then be directed against 
the bases of any new classification whatever; for, of course, any 
classification must be incompatible with the equality that was 
claimed for all. Since the abolition of slavery, there has been no- 
denial, from any quarter, of the right of every man (innocent of 
strong anti-social conduct) to expect from all others the fulfilment 
of the conditions necessary to the natural development of his personal 
activity, suitably directed: but beyond that undisputed right, men 
cannot be made, becanse they are not, equal, nor even equivalent ; 
and they cannot therefore possess, in a state of association, any 
identical rights beyond the great original one. ' The simple physical 
inequalities which fix the attention of superficia} observers are 
much less marked than intellectual and moral differences ; and the 
progress of civilization tends to increase these more »mportant _ 
differences, as much zs to lessen the inferior kind: and, npplied to 
any assemblage of. persons thus developed, the dogma or equaliuy 
beconies anarchical, and directly hostile to its original destination, 
The second result of the dogma of liberty of conscience is the 
m upe Sovereignty of the people: and, like the former, it 
ogma of the = T 
Sovereignty of wrought at first the double service of destroying the 
the cople. old régime and preparing for a new one. ‘Till the 
final system could be constituted, the only safeguard against, the 
renewed supremacy of the old one was in the setting up of provisional 
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institutions, which the peoples claimed the absolute right to change 
at will, It was only by means of the doctrine of popular sovereignty 
that that succession of politica’; endeavours could take place which 
must precede the installation of a true system of government, when- 
ever the intellectual renovation of society shall be sufficiently ad-« 
vanced to settle ilte conditions and natural extent of the different 
govereignties. Meanwhile, in discharging its function, this dogma 
proves its revolutionary character before our eyes, by opposing: all 
reorgagization, condemning, as it does, all the superior to an 
arbitrary dependéace on the multitude of the inferior, by a kind of 
transference to the peoples of the divine right which had become 
the opprobrium of kings. 
The revolutionary spirit of the critical doctrine manifests itself 
ə no less clearly when we look at international relations. Dogma of Na- 
The necessity of order being in this case more equi- tional Inde- 
> voca] and obscure, the absence of all regulating power Pendence. 
ha been more ingenuously declared than in other cases. When 
the ancient spiritual power was politically annulled, the dissolution 
, of European order followed spontaneously from the .principle of 
liberty of conscience; and the most natural papal function was at 
an end. Till the new social organization shall show us the law by 
which the nations shall become once more connected, the meta- 
physical notions of national isolation, and therefore of mutnal non- 
Intervention, must prevail; and they will be regarded as absolute 
till it appeavs how they defeat their own end. As all attempts at 
European co-ordination must otherwise be directed by the ancient 
system, we owe to the doctrine of national independence our rescue 
‘from the monstrous arrangement of the most civilized nations being 
politically subordinated to the least advanced, because the latter 
were least changed from their ancient state, and would be sure 
therefore to be placed at the head of such an association, But, if 
such a doctrine were more than provisional, the nations would sink 
below their state in the Middle Ages; and at the very time when 
they ar? marked out, by an ever-growing resemblance, for an asso- 
ciation more extensive, and at the same time more regular, than 
that which was^proposed by the old Catholic and feudal system. It 
is clear that when the dogma of national isolation has fulfilled its 
function of separating the nations, in order to a preparation for a 
new union, its further action must be as purely anarchical as that 
- OP its prellecessors. ? : 
A briefenotice of the logical inconsistency of the revolutionary 
doctrine will conclude our preliminary review of it. 
‘This inconsistency is more radical and more manifest than in the 
case of the retrograde or theological doctrine; butit >... sistpncy 
oes not imply so utter a condemnation ; not only on ofthe Meta- 
Account of its recent formation, but because such a physical dos- 
Vice does not prevent its fulfilling its critical office. "^ 
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Notwithstanding profound differences, the adversaries or ifs a 
olity found no difficulty in uniting for successive pa an pe 7 
Mons about which they were agreedg postponing will their Po o 
success their contests about the ulterior OO MGE ats o their 
doctrine; a course which would be impossible in the case of any 
organic operation, in which each part must be considered in its 
relation to the whole. Thus far only, however, can the inconsis-. 
tency be'tolerated. When once the whole of any doctrine becomes 
hostile to its original purposes, it is condemned: and his js true 
of the metaphysical doctrine, which at once opposes the progress it 
professed to aid, and sustains the foundations of the political system 
it proposed to destroy. 
» RE cplistnatinge pint was at the most marked yeriod of thé first 
French Revolution, when it was, by an unavoidable illusion, taken 
to be the principle of social reorganization. It was then seen in its 
best aspect of consistency and power; and then it was that, the 
ancient system being disposed of, its vices became apparent. €It 
showed itself hostile to all social reorganization, and became actually 
retrograde in its character by Setting itself up in violent opposition 
to the movement of modern civilization. For one illustration, look . 
Notionofa at the strange metaphysical notion of a supposed 
tag Ne state of nature, which was to be the primitive and 
UG invariable type of every social state. "'his*doetrine 
is not to be attributed to Rousseau alone. It is that of all philos- 
ophers, in all times and countries, who have unconsciósly con- 
curred in developing the revolutionary metaphysical doctrine which 
Rousseau, by his urgent dialectics, only pushed tọ its real conclu- 
sions. His doctrine, which represents a state of civilization as an“ 
ever-growing degeneracy from the primitive ideal type, is common 
to all modern metaphysicians; and we shall see hereafter that it is 
only the metaphysical form of 


y the theological dogma of the degra- 
dation of the human race by original sin. According to such a 


principle, all political reformation must be regarded as destined to 
re-establish that primitive state : and what is that but organizing 
a universal retrogradation, though with Progressive intentions ? 
The applications of this doctrine have been in conformity to its 
philosophical constitution. When it was necessary to replace the 
feudal and Catholic régime, men did not fix their contemplation on 
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industrial and artistic advancement of modern sociely, in the name 
of primitive virtue and simplicity. Even the scientific spirit, which 
is the only principle of intellectcal organization, was stigmatized as 
tending to institute an aristocracy of knowledge which was as in- 
compatible as any other aristocracy with the original equality that 
was to be set up again. Lavoisier was the martyr of this state of 
opinion; and it is fiis^case that will illustrate ihe period to our 
remotest posterity. It is useless for the metaphysical school to re- 
presentesuch. results as portentous or eccentric incidents, "Their 
legitimate descent) from the revolutionary polity is evident and 
certain; and we should witness a repetition of them if it were pos- 
sible (which it is not) for this polity to become prevalent again. 

The tendency to sévial retrogradation, under the idea of returning 
» tothe primitive state, so thoroughly belongs to ihe metaphysical 

polity, that the new sects who, in their brief day, have most 

^haughtily censured the revolutionary imitation of Greck and Roman 
typ®s, have unconséiously reproduced the same error in a far more 
marked way by striving to re-establish the confusion between the 
temporal and spiritual power, and extolling, as the highest social 
perfection, a return to the Egyptian or Hebrew theocracy, founded 
on fetichism, disguised under the name of pantheism. 

As the metaphysical doctrine was the issue of the theological, 
and destined to. modify it, it was a matter of course Adhesion to 
that it should vindicate the general foundations of the worn-out. | 
the old syStem, even after having destroyed its chief conditions of 
existence, Every reformer, for three centuries past, while urging 
the development cf the critical spirit further than his predecessors, 
assumed to’ set immutable bounds to it; deriving his limitations 
from the old system. All the absolute rights proclaimed as the 
basis of the new doctrine were guaranteed by a sort of religious 
consecration, in the last resort; and this was indispensable, if their 
efficacy was not to be impaired by continual discussion. It was 
always with an invocation of the principles «of the old polity on 
their lips that the reformers proceeded to demolish the spiritual and 
temporal institutions in which they were embodied ; and the whole 
régime fell throtigh the conflict of its chief elements. Hence there 
arose, in the intellectual region, a Christianity more and more 
attenuated’ or simplified, and reduced at last to that vague and 
impotent theism which, by a monstrous cénjunction of terms, 
métaphysicians have entitled Natural Religion, as if all religion 
Were not nevessarily supernatural. The pretension to direct a social 
reorganization by this strange. conception is merely a recurrence to 
the old principle that social order must rest on a theological basis. 

hisis now the most fatal inconsistency of the revolutionary school ; 
and while armed with such a concession, the advocates of Catho- 
DH will always have an ‘incontestable logical superiority over the 
Apu defamers of the old faith, who proclaim the need of a 
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religious organization, and yet disallow all the necessary conditions, 
It is clear that society would be condemned to a perpetuity of the 
intellectual anarchy which characterizes it 


at present if it were to 
be for ever made up of minds'which admit the want of a theological 
* régime on the one hand, while on the other they reject its principal 


conditions of existence; and those who thus ‘acknowledge them- 


selves incapable have no right to discredit the only rational way to 
reorganization which remains open, and by which every other order 
of human conceptions has been happily retrieved and established. 
The social application of the positive philosophy remains as the 
resource, and the only resource, after the failure of both the preced- 
ing systems, y É 

In,its temporal application the inconsistency uf the metaphysical 

Recurrence doctrine is as conspicuous as in the Spiritual. It 

to war, strives to preserve, if not the feudal, at least the 
military spirit, in which the feudal had its origin. The French 
nation did, it is true, in their revolutionary eithusiasm, prosbribe 
war from that time forward: but when the armed coalition of the 
retrograde forces of Europe brought out an immense amount of 
energy for selí-defence, for the sake of the 
the sentiment, which was grounded on no principle, soon disappeared, 
and France was distineuished by th i 


St oppressive characteristics. The 
al with the eritical doctrine that 
ustande, when if; 


the more advanced. 

d The true logical Consequence of 

this would be a universal uproar ; but, happily, the nature of modern 
civilization saves us from the danger. The tendenéy of the critical 
régime in this respect is shown by the perpetual endeavours of the 
various sections of the revolutionary school to reinstate the memory 
of the man who, of all others, strove for political retrogradation by 

‘Wasting an enormors amount of power in the restoration of the 
military and theological system. 


Before quitting the subject of the inconsistencies of tisse I 


Principle of Must, in justice, point out one mbre contradiction 
Political Cen. which, as being of 


tical a progressive character, is honour- 

aeons able to those most advanced miada ue entertain 
it, cnd which alone-understand its necessity, opposed as it is to the 
dogmas of independence and isolation whieh constitute the spiric of 
the critical school. I refer to the principle of political centraliza- 
tion. The two parties seem here ta have changed sides. The re- 
trograd^ doctrine, notwithstanding its proud pretensions to order 
and unity, preaches the distribution of political centres, in the secret, 
hope of preserving the old system yet a while longer among the 
nist backward of the populations, by keeping them aloof from the 
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general centres of civilization ; while the revolutionary policy, on 
the other hand, proud of having withstood, in France, the coalition 
of the old powers, discards its cwn maxims to recommend the sub- 
ordination of the secondary to the principal centres by which such 
aaoble stand has already been made, and which must become ae 
most valuable auxiliary of reorganization, Thus alone can the 
reorganization be, in\the first place, restricted to a choice popula- 
tion. In brief, the revolutionary school alone has *aderstüod that 
the increasing anarchy of the time, intel!ectual and moral, requires, 
to prevent a complete dislocation of society, a growing concentra- 
tion of political action, properly so called, 
Thus, after three centuries, employed in the necessary demolition 
of the Ancient régime, the critical doctrine shows itself as incapable 
ə 9f other application, and as inconsistent as we have now seen it to 
be. It is no more fit to secure Progress than the old doctrine to 
~maintaini Order. But, feeble as they are apart, they actual ly sustain 
eacl9 other by their very antagonism, It is universally understood that 
neither can ever again achieve a permanent ttiumph : but so strong 
is the apprehension of even the temporary preponderance of either, 
that the general mind, for want of a more rational point of support, 
employs each doctrine in turn to restrain the encroachments of the 
other. ‘This miserable oscillation of our social life must proceed 
till a real’ doctrine, as truly organic as progressive, shall reconcile 
for us the two aspects of the great political problem, ‘Then, at last, 
the two opposite doctrines will disappear for ever in the new con- 
ception that will be seen to be completely adapted to fulfil the desti- 
nation of both. Often has each party, blinded by some temporary 
Success, believed that it had annihilated the other ; and never has 
the event failàl to mock the ignorant exultation. .The critical 
doctrine seemed to have humbled for ever the Catholic-feudal school j 
but that school arose again. Napoleon thought he had accomplished 
a retrograde reaction; but the very energy of his efforts caused a 
reaction ine favour of revolutionary principles, And thus society 
continues to vibrate between conflicting influences ; and those in- 
fluences continue to exist: only by their mutual neutralization. For 
that purpose only, indeed, are they now ever applied. Neither 
could be spared before the advent of the state which is to succeed 
them. Without the one, we should lose the sentiment of Order, 
and without the other, that of Progress: and the keeping alive. this 
‘Setitiment,’on either hand, is the only'practical efficacy which now 
,émains to them. Feeble as the conception must be, in the absence 
Of any principle which unites.the two requisites, it is preserved by 
the presence of the two decaying systems; and they keep hefore the 
Minds of both philosophers and. the public the true conditions of 
Social . reorganization, which otherwise our feeble nature might ’mis- 


D H H 
Conceive or Jose sight of. “Having the two types before us, we-see 
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the solution of the great problem to be, to form a doctrine which 
shall be more organic than the theological, and more progressive 
than the metaphysical. Y - 
The old political system can be no pattern for a régime suitable 
* to a widely different civilization ; but we are not under the less 
obligation to study it, in order to learn what are the essential attri- 
bites of all social organization, which must ‘reappear in an improved 
state in the future. The general conception of the theological and 
military system even seems to me to have passed too.much out of 
sight. And, as to the Critical system, there cah be no question of 
its affording, by its progressive character, and its exposure of the 
preceding régime, a most valuable stimulus to society to seek for 
something better than mere modifications of «systems tht have 
failed. The common complaint that it renders all government im- E 
possible, is a mere avowal of impotence on the part of those who 
utter if. Whatever are its imperfections, it fulfilled for a time one 
of the two requisites: its abolition would in no way assist th, re- 
establishment of Order ; and no declamations against the revolu- 
tionary philosophy will affect the instinctive attachment of society 
to principles which have directed its political progress for three 
centuries past, and which are believed to represent the indispensable 
conditions of its future development. Each of its dogmas affords 
an indication of how the improvement is to be effected. * Each ex- 
presses the political aspect of certain high moral obligations which 
the retrogradeschool, with all its pretensions, was compelled to ignore, 
because its system had lost all power to fulfil them. In this way, 
the dogma of Free Inquiry decides that the spiritual reorganization 
must result from purely intellectual action, providing* for a final 
voluntary and unanimous assent, without the dist&rbine interven- 
tion of any heterogeneous power. Again, the dogmas of Equality 
and the Sovereignty of the people devolve on the new powers and 
classes of society the duty of a public-spirited social conduct, instead 
of working the many, for the interests of ‘the few. The old system 
practised these moralities in its best days; but they are now main- 
tained only by the revolutionary doctrine, which it would be fatal 
to part with till we have some substitute in these particular respects ; 
for the effect would be that we should be delivered over to the dark 
despotism of the old system ;—to the restorers of religions, for in- 
stance, who, if proselytism failed, would have recourse to tyranny to 
compel unity, if once the principle of free inquiry were lost from. 
among us. FS 
It is useless to declaim against the critical philosophy, and to 
deplore,.in the. name of social order, the dissolving energy of the 
spirit of analysis and inquiry. It is only by their use that we can 
obtain materials for reorganization; materials which shall have 
bezn thoroughly tested by free discussion, carried on till general 
conviction is secured. The philosophy which will arise ouc of this 
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satisfaction of the public reason will then assign the rational limits 
which must obviate the abuse of the analytical spirit, by establish- 
ing that distinction’ in social masters, between the field of reasoning 
and that of pure observation, which we have found already marked 
ouf in regard to every other kind of science. e 
Though consigned, by the course of events, to a negative doctrine 
for a while, society lms aever renounced the laws of human reason: 
afid when the proper time arrives, society will use the rights of this 
reason io organize itself anew, on principles which will then have 
been ascertained aad estimated. ‘The existing state of no-govern- 
ment seems necessary at present, in order to that ascertainment of 
principles; but it does not at all follow, as some eccentric individu- 
als seéin’ to thinkpthat the right of inquiry imposes the duty of 
„ never déciding. The prolonged indecision proves merely that the 
principles which are to close the deliberation are not yet sufficiently 
sestablishéd. In the same way, because society claims the right of 
choosing and varymg its institutions and governing powers, it by 
no means follows that the right is for ever to be used in choosing 
and varying, when its indefinite use shall have become injurious. 
When the right conditions shall have been ascertained, society will 
submit its choice to the rules which will secure its efficacy ; and in 
the interval, nothing can be more favourable to future order. than 
that the political course should be kept open, to admit of the free 
rise of the new social system. As it happens, the peoples have, 
thus far, Med on the side of too hast, a desire for reorganization, 
and a too generous confidence in every promise of social order, 
instead of having shown the systematic distrust attributed to the 
revolutionary doctrine by those whose worn-out claims will not 
bear discussion... There is more promise of political reorganization 
in the revolutionary doctrine than in the retrograde, though it is 
the supreme claim of the latter to be the safeguard of social Order. 
Such is the vicious circle in which we are at present confined. 
e have seen what is the antagonism of two doctrines Zhe Stationary” 
that are ;powerless apart, and have no operation but doctrine. 
in neutralizing each other. They have lost their activity as. pre- 
ponderating inflaences, and are seen now in the form of political 
debate, which they daily direct by the one furnishing all the essential 
ideas of gcvernment, and the other the principles of opposition. 
At shorter and shorter intervals, a partial and transient superiority 
1s allowed to the one or the other, wlien its antagonist threatens 
danger, Ont of these oscillations a third opinion has arisen, which 
38 Constructed out of their ruins, and takes its station between them. 
Suppose we must give the name of Doctrine to this intermediate 
Opinion, bastard and inconsistent-as is‘ its character; for it is pre 
uted by very earnest doctors, who urge it upon us as a type e ss 4 
"le final political philosophy. We must call it the Stationary 
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Doctrine ; and we see it, in virtue of that quality, occupying the T 
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scene of politics, among the most advanced people, for above a 
quarter of a century. Essentially provisional as itis, the Stationary 
school naturally serves as a guide to society’ in preserving the 
material order, without which a true doctrine could not have its 
-free growth. It may be necessary for our 
leaders of this 
which is destined to triumph ; but whatever 
their action are 
miserable transition state a permanent ty 
The stationary polity not only contains inconsi 
itself inconsistency erected into a principle. 1 
essential principles of the other systems, but prevents their action, 
Disdainful of Utopias, it proposes the wildest of them all that 


societies, and have endeavoured to transpl 


ten | the pro- 
it is an organized Protestantism"which is its 


: D the chronic state; becoming 
sng vies adhe xeaognition as a Principle of the transient anta- 


gonism which is its chief symptom. Its principal merit is thas it 
admis the double aspect of the social problem. and the necessity 
of reconciling Order and Progress: but it introduces no new idea 3i 
and its recognition amounts therefore to nothing more than an 
equal sacrifice, when necessary, of the one and the other. The 
orde: that it protects is a merely material order; and it therefore 
fails in that function precisely i 


r M Crises when it is most wanted. 
On the other hand, this function continues to be attribated to 
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royalty, which is the only power of the old polity that is still active : 
now, the balance which is instituted by the, stationary doctrine 
surrounds the royal power with bonds that are always tightening, 
while declaring that royal power to be the chief basis of the govern- 
ment. Itis only a question of time when the function of sovereignty, 
tus embarrassed, shall cease, and the pretended balance be de-e 
stroyed. This parliamentary polity serves the cause of progress no 
hetter than that of order: for, as it proposes no new principle, the 
restraints which it puts upon the revolutionary spirit are all derived 
from the ancient system, and therefore tend to become more and 
More retrograde «nd oppressive. An example of this is, the 
restrictions on the right of ‘election; restrictions always derived 
from irrational material conditions, which, being arbitrary in their 
character, oppress’ and irritate, without answering their proposed 
purpose, and leave the maltitude of the excluded much more 
offended than the small number of the privileged are gratified. 
pete is no need to say more in this place of the mixed or 
Stationary doctrine, which is, in fact, only a Tit phase of the meta- 
physical polity. The reader cannot bui see that a theory so pre- 
, carious and subaltern, so far from being able to reorganize modern 
society, can only regulate, by protracting, the political conflict, and 
discharge the negative oflice of preventing kings from retrogvading 
and peoples from destroying. Whatever the value of this*service 
may be, we cannot expect regeneration to be accomplished by means * 
of impediments. 
€ have now seen the worth of these three Systems. "To com- 
plete our conviction of the need of a better, we must Dangers of the 
briefly notice the chief social dangers which: result critical period. 
from the deplorable protraction of such an intellectual condition, 
aud which must, from their nature, be aggravated from day to day. 
The dangers are imputable to all the three systems ; though the re- 
volutionary and stationary systems assume that the blame of our 


disorders rests with the retrograde school : but they are certainly no 


less guilty; for, powerless to discover the remedy, they protract the 
. mischiéf, and embarrass the treatment. And again, the discordance 
between the movement of governments and of their peoples is to be- 
attributed quite as much to the hostile spirit of the directing power 
as to the anarchical tendency of popular opinions. The social per- 
turbations, the aspects of which we are about to examine, proceed 
no less from the kings than from their peoples, with this agora- 
vated disgrace,—that it seems as if the solution ought to emanate 
from the Kings. 
The first, the most fatal, end the most universal consequence of 
this situation is the alarming and ever-widening ex-  Triettectuat 
tent of the intellectual anarchy which allacknowledge, anarchy. —— 
‘owever they may differ about its cause and termination," This 
evil ig charged almost exclusively on the revolutionary philosophy ; 
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and that school too readily admits the charge, But, as we have 

seen, that doctrine does not prohibit decision, when the requisite ] 

grounds are ascertained : and it is the stationarystheory that ought | 

to bear the blame of the absence of those grounds: and yet more 

the retrograde, which is chargeable with urging the restoration of 
the same worn-out principles which, by their decrepitude, have 
caused all this anarchy. The stationary schorl does not want to 
hear of any such principles, and interdicts them ; and the retrograde 
school insists that the old ones will do over again. . So that, if the 
revolutionary school first encouraged the anarchy,dhe other two pro- 
tract it. » d 1 

Of all questions, there are none which have so much claim 

social problems to be consigned to a small number of choice minds 
which shall have been prepared by a high order of discipline and 
instruction for the investigation of questions so complex and sc 
mixed up with human passions. Such is, at least, the natuzal state 
of the human mind, in contrast with which its condition in revolu- . | 
tionary periods may be regarded as, in a manner, pathological, | 
however inevitable. ‘The social malady must be very serious when 
we see all manner of persons, however inferior their intelligence, and 
however unprepared, stimulated, in the highest manner, and from 
day to day, to cut the knot of the most intricate political questions, 
without any guidance or restraint, The wonder is, not-that the 
divergence of opinion is what it is, but that any points of agreement; 
at all are left amidst all this dissolution of social maximis, The 
evil has reached such a point that all political opinions, though of 
course derived from one of the three schools, differ through so 
many degrees as to become individual i—through all degrees, in 
fact, that the combination of three orders of vicipus. principles 
admits of. Except on occasion of emergency, when there is a 
temporary coalition (amidst which each oue usually hopes to have 
his own way) it becomes more and inore difficult to make even a 
very small number of minds adhere to a plain and explicit profes- 
sion of political faith: his inability to co-operate prevails in all 
the three camps,—as we ought carefully to observe: and each 
party has often, in its ingenuous moments, bitterly deplored the 
intense disagreement with which it Supposed itself to be especially 
afflicted ; whereas, the others were no better organized; and the 

chief difference in the three cases was that each was most acutely 

sensivle of its own misery. < ' © 

In countries where this intellectual anarchy has been.sanctioned 

by the political preponderance of Protestantism, the divergences havé 

been more multiplied than elsewhere, without being less serious, | 
Jt could nut but be so from the tendency of the general mind, in its 

then infantile state, to use its new emancipation to plunge into the 

indefinite discussion of religious opinions—(the most vague and 

discordant of all),—in the absence of a restraining spiritual authority, 
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In the United States, for instance, there are hundreds of Christian 
sects, radically discordant, and incessantly parting off into opinions 
which are really little more than individual, which it is impossible 
to classify, and which are already "becoming implicated with in- 
yumerable political differences, The nations which, like the 
TQUE have escaped the treacherous stage of Protestantism, and 
have passed at onve from the Catholic to the fully revolutionary 
state, were not, on that account, entirely exempt from the intellectual 
onu inherent in any prolonged exercise of the absolute right of 
free individual inquiry." All that can be said is that their aberrations, 
without being less anti-social, have a less vague character, and are 
less in the way of the final reorganization. hey arise, take pos- 
session for a whilg of even healthy and well-trained intellects, and 
then give place to others that have their day, and in their turn are 
superseded. In our time, we hear of proposals, entertained here 
and there even by men who know what positive science is in some 
ong department of study, which it is a shock to one’s hopes to see 
so advocated ; proposals, for instance, to abolish money and recur 
to a state of barter; to destroy the great capitals in order to restore 
rural innocence; to have a fixed rate of wages, and the same rate 
for every kind of labour, and so forth. Such opinions are daily 
given out, side by side with those which are the most philosophical 
and the most carefully elaborated ; and none have any chance of 
being established under the rule of any intellectual discipline what- 
ever, thongh the wise are compromised with the foolish in the eyes 
of public reason. The inevitable result of such a chronic epidemic 
is the gradual destruction of the public morale, which Deit E 

1s not sustained, among the generality of men, so of public 
much by the direct sentiment as by habit, guided by ^ ™eratity. 

the uniform assent of individual wills to invariable and general 
rules, adapted to fix, on every serious occasion, the true idea of the 
public good. So complex is the nature of social questions that there 
is much that is to be said on all sides ; and {here is no institution, 
however, indispensable, which does not involve serious and numerous 
Inconveniences, more or less partial and transient; and, on the other 
hand, there is no Utopia so wild as not to offer some incontestable 
advantages ; and few are the minds which are not so preoccupied . 
by ideas, er stimulated by passion, as to be able to contemplate at 
once all the aspects of any social subject.. Thus it is that almost 
alb the great maxims of public morality are condemned on account 
of their salient faults, while their determining grounds are hidden till 


° exhibited by an exact analysis, which must in many cases be ex- 


tremely delicate. Thus, again; it is that all true moral order,is incom- 
Patible with the existing vagabond liberty of individual minds if such 
icense were to last; for the great social rules which should become 
customary cannot be abandoned to the blind and arbitrary decision 
of an ?ucompetent public without losing “all their efficacy. ‘The 
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requisite convergence of the best. minds cannot be obtained without 
the voluntary renunciation, on the part of most of them, of their 
sovereign right of free inquiry, which they will doubtless be willing 
to abdicate, as soon as they have found organs worthy to exercise ap- 
propriately their vain provisional supremacy. If it is so in problems 
of science, there is every reason to expect it in.the more difficult 
questions of social principle. Meanwhile, »allf vague notions of 
public good, degenerating into an indistinct philanthropy, muso 
succumb to the energetic forces of a highly stimulated selfishness. 
In the daily course of our political ‘conflicts we sce accordingly the 
most conscientious men taxing each other with-wickedness and folly,; 
and, on every serious occasion, the most opposite doctrines main- 
tained by persons equally worthy of confidence : and, while al} deep 
and steady conviction is thus rendered impossible, no true political 
morality can be hoped for by those whó desire it most, 

This public demoralization has, it must be admitted, been sensibly 
retarded, in our time, by the preponderance of that revolutionary 
doctrine which has borne the imputation of causing it; for the 
revolutionary party, progressive in character, could not but be 
animated, more than the others, by sincere convictions, which, in 
their depth and activity, must tend to restrain, and even annihilate, 
individual selfishness. This was especially remarkable during the 
season-when the revolutionary doctrine was, by a general illusion, 
supposed to be destined to reorganize society. Under the impulse 


of this. persuasion, the strongest social devotedness thaiscan shed 
honour upon contemporary history was manifested. But this could 
be only for a time. As the illusion disappeared, the convictions 
which arose from it became first weakened, and then mingled with 
the influences of the stationary, and even the retrograde polity: and 
though they are still of a higher order than those which are inspired 
by the other doctrines, and especially among the young, they have 
not energy to resist the dissolving action of the revolutionary phi- 
losophy, even among its own advocates; so that this-philosophy 
now contributes, almost as much as its two antagonists, to the 
spread of political demoralization, hy 


Private morality is, happily, much Jess dependent on established 
Prinze opinions. Other conditions enter into this case; and 
morality. — iy the commonest questions, natural sentiment is far 

more operative than in. public relations, Di 


i f . isorganizing influences 
are strongly counteracted by the continuous amelioration of eur 
mamiiers, through a more equable intellectual development, by a 


juster sense and more familiar taste for the-various fine arts, and 
by the gradual improvement of socis 

steady industrial progress. ‘The common rules of domestic and 
personal morality have guarded private life longer than. political 
from the invasion of disorganizing inflvences, and the intrusion of 
individual analysis. But the time has arrived for these insvitable 


u condition in consequence of - 
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disturbances, long concealed, to manifest their dangerous activity: 
So long ago as the first rise of the revolutionary state, this deleteri- 
ous influence on morality, preperly so called, began with a serious 
innovation on the institution of Marriage, which would have been 
aadically changed, by the permission of divorce in Protestant 
countries, if public decency and private good sense had nof, up 
to this time, weai‘enéd the pernicious effects of theologico-mefa- 


LJ H . . . > 
physical extravagances. Still, private morality could Ve reached 


only through the destruction of political morals: and now, that 
barrier being Broken through, the dissolving action threatens 
domestic, and even personal morality, which is the necessary founda- 
lion of every other. Whichever way we look at it, whether as to 
the felations of «he sexes, to those of ages, or of conditions, it is 
clear that the elements of all social life are directly compromised 
by a corrosive discussion Which is not directed by true principles, 
and which brings into question, without the possibility of solution, 
even the least iniportant ideas of duty. Even the Family, which, 
amidst the fiercest revolutionary tumults, had been on the whole 


“respected, has been assailed in our day in its very foundations, by 


attacks on the hereditary principle and on marriage.. We have 
even seen the commonest principle of personal morality, the subjec- 
tion of the passions to reason, denied by pretended reformers who, 
in defiance of all experience and such positive science as we have, 
have proposed as a fundamental dogma of their regenerated morality, 
the sysiématic dominion of the passions, which they have striven, 
not to restrain, but to excite by the strongest stimulants, These 
speculations haye so far penetrated social life, that any one is now 
at liberty to make an easy merit of the most turbulent passions ; so 
that, if such ĉicense could last, insatiable stomachs might at length 
get to pride themselves on their own voracity. It is in vain for the 
retrograde school to throw the blame of all this on the revolutionary 
School The censure rests upon themselves, inasmuch as they 
have persisted in extolling, as the only intellectual bases of social 

uly, principles which have betrayed their impotence in this very 
case ; for, if theological conceptions are, in truth, the immutable 
bases of future as well as past morality, how is it that they now fail 


. to obviate such license 2 What are we to think of the attempt to 


shore up by laborious artifices, the religious principles which are 
proposed, after they have lost their strength, as the only supports 
Of morai order? No supreme function can be assigned to convic- 
lions tha& have themselves given way before the developinent: of 
anman reason, which is not, likely to use its mature power to re- 
Construct the bonds which it broke through in the efforts of its 
Youth. Tt isremarkable that the license I have spoken of has been 
Proposed by the ardent restorers of religious theories, im their 
exasperation against all positive philosophy ; and this has, for 
Some time past, been the case with Protestant, no less than Catholic 
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advocates. So far from furnishing bases for morality, domestic or 
personal, religious convictions have long tended to its injury, both 
by hindering its erection on more solidifoundations dmong those who 
are free from their control, and'by being insufficient for their own 
snbjects, without the active intervention of a. sacerdotal authority; 
that authority meanwhile perpetually losing its hold over the more 
advanced populations, and being more and mory absorbed by the 


care of its own preservation, instead of venturing upon any unpopular - 


scheme of discipline. Daily experience shows that the ordinary 
morality of religious men is not, at present, in spite of our intellec- 
tual anarchy, superior to that of the average of^those who have 
quitted the churches. he chief practical tendency of religious 
convictions is, in our present social life, to inspive an instinetive 
and insurmountable hatred against all who have emancipated vhem- 
selves, without any useful emulation havihg arisen from the conflict, 
Thus the chief assaults, direct and indirect, on private as well as 
public morality, are as strictly imputable to the stationary, and xot 
more to the retrograde, than to the revolutionary philosophy, which 
is commonly made to bear all the blame. Tè is indeed but too 
evident that the three doctrines are almost equally powerless to 
yestrain the development of individual selfishness, which grows 
bolder, from day to day, in clamouring for the license of the least 
social passions, in the name of universal intellectual anarchy. 

The second characteristic of our condition follows from the first. 

Political It is the systematic corruption which is set ap as an 

corruption. indispensable instrument of government. The three 
doctrines bear their share, though it may be an unequal one, in this 
disgraceful result, because all exclude, as we have seen, trae politi- 
cal convictions. Amidst the absence, or the discredit, of general 
ideas, which have now no power to command genuine acts, there is 
no other daily resource for the maintenance of even a rough and 
precarious order than an appeal, more or less immediate, to 
personal interests, Such an influence is scarcely ever needed with 
men of deep convictions. Even in the lower order of characters, 
human nature is rarely so debased as to allow a course of political 
conduct in opposition to any strong convictions ; and such contra- 
riety, if persevered in, would soon paralyse the faculties, In the 
scientific class, in which philosophical convictions are a$ present 
most common and best marked, active corruption is scarcely prac- 
ticable, though minds are there much of the same quality as they 
are elgewhere. Thus, exceptional cases apart, the rapid spread 
of a corruption which avails itself of the half-convictions -that are 
prevalent in the political world must be attributed mainly to 
the undecided and fluctuating: state in which social ideas are kept 
by thé intellectual anarchy of our time, Not only does this dis- 
order of minds permit the political Corruption : if even requires it, 


as the only means of obtaining any sort of practical convergence, 


2 
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such as is necessary for the mere preservation of the social state in 
its grossest interests: and we must prepare ourselves for the con- 
tinuous extension of the evil, as long as intellectual anarchy goes on | 
destroying all strong political conviction. Rulers and the ruled 
are alike guilty in regard to this vice: the rulers by their disdaix 
of all social theory; by their repression of. mind, and by their ap- 
plication of the instrument, which they cannot dispense with to 
their own, instead of the general interest ; and the ruled by their 
acceptance -of the proffered corruption, and by their intellectual 
condition renderifig the use of it inevitable. - If individuals cannot 
Co-operate on any other ground than that of private interest, they 
have no right to complain that governments take the same ground 
to procure the assistance that they cannot dispense with, during 
a period in which it is scarcely possible to see clearly what: the 
public good really consists in. All that can be said for such a 
state of things is that matters would be worse if individual eccen- 
trRities were not somewhat restrained by personal interest, in the 
absence of better influences; and that it is the natural result of 
the situation to which it applies, and. therefore certainly destined 
to disappear whenever society shall begin to admit of a better 
discipline. "Pill then we must expect to see this miserable expedi- 
ent more and more resorted to; as is proved by the constant expe- 
rience of all peoples living under a prolonged constitutional or 
representative régime, as we now call it, always compelled to orga- 
nize in this manner a certain material discipline in the midst of a 
complete intellectual, and therefore moral anarchy, All that we 
have. a right to require is that governments, instead of welcom- 
ing this disastrous necessity, and making an eager use of the facil- 
ities it offers, should set themselves to favour, systematically, by 
all the means at their command, the great philosophical elaboration 
through which modern society may enter upon a better course. 

By corruption, I do not mean only direct venality, nor yet the 
holding of honorary distinctions whiclr are merely flattering to the 
vanity. The Scope offered to various kinds of ambition is a more 
corrupting influence. In some countries this had been carried so 
far, in the forni of creation of offices, that nations are farmed by 
the functionaries of their governments. The danger of such a 
course is obvious enough; for the number of aspirants, where 
offices are very numerous, must always largely exceed that of the 
Chosen; and their disappointment must awaken passions anything 
but favomable to the established régime. Moreover, the practice 
must spread the more it is resorted to; and it will go on extending 
till the time for social reorganization has arrived. Here »again, all, 
‘he three schools must share the blame. The Revolutionary school 
Sipplied, as we have seen, the dissolving influence which rendered 

© System of corruption necessary. The Stationary school even 
Sets it up as a type, declaring the equal admission of all to public 
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functions to be the final destination of the general social movement 5: 
and aggravating the case by connecting the conditions of order 
with the mere possession of fortune, however obtained. As for 
the Retrograde school, with all its pretensions to moral purity, it 
émploys corruption as fatally as the other two, under the special 
form which it appropriates,—that of systematic hypocrisy. From 
tho opening of the revolutionary period, in the sixteenth- century, 
this system of hypocrisy has been more and more elaborated in 
practice, permitting the emancipation of all minds of a ertain 
bearing, on the tacit condition that they should aid in protracting 
the submission of the masses. This was, eminently, the policy of 
the Jesuits. Thus has the retrograde school suffered under, this 
vice as early as the others ; and it cannot but resort to corrnption. 
more and more, in proportion to its own opposition to the general 
movement of the society which it pretends to rule. š 
This, then, is our state. For want of a moral authority, material 
order requires the use of either terror or corruption; and the latver 
is both more durable, less inconvenient, and more accordant with the 
nature of modern society than the former. But, while admitting 
the inevitable character of the evil, it is impossible not-to lament, 
bitterly and mournfully, the blindness which prevents the social 
powers of our time from facilitating to the utmost the philosophical 
evolution by which alone we can issue into a better state. It seems 
as if statesmen of all parties were agreed to close this sqle avenue 
of safety by visiting with stupid reprobation all elaboration’ of social 
theories. This again, however, is only another consequence of the 
present state of the most civilized nations ; 


3 ; and, as a consequénce, 
not less necessary or characteristic than those that have gone 
before. 


The third symptom of our social situation is the growing prepon- 
Zowaims Aevance of material and immediate considerations in 
of politica? regard to political questions. ‘There is something 


questions, more ccacerned here than the ordinary dntagonism 


between theory and practice, aggravated by the weakness of attempts 
he repugnance 


at theory in an infantile period of social science, i 

to theory is further attributable to the historical ciréumstance that 
when, three centuries ago, the spiritual power was finally annulled 
or absorbed by the temporal, all lofty social speculations were more 
and more devolved upon minds which were always pre-oceupied 
by practical affairs, Thus kings and their peoples concurred in 
exalting the lower order of consid 


erations ; and the tendency be- 
Jonged to all the three schools of polity. If the crowning evil of 


our time ve its intellectual anarchy, it is clear that we’ cannot too 
Fatal to strongly lament this irrational unanimity of the 
Progress. political world in closing the path of progress by 
proseribing speculative researches. We see the consequences in our 
experience of the past century. In seeking social reorganization, men 
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have not first looked to the doctrines of a new social order, and 
then to the corresponding manners ; but have gone straight to the 
construction of institutions, at a time when we have all possible 
evidence that institutions can be nothing more than provisional, 
festricted to the most. indispensable objects, and having no othet 
relation to the fut*re than such facility as they may afford to the 
process of political regeneration. The making of institutions in 
our day consists in parcelling out the old political powers, minutely 
organizing factitious and complex antagonisms among them, ren- 
dering them mote and more precarious by submitting them to 
election for terms; but in no way changing either the general nature 
of the ancient régime or the spirit which worked it. For want 
of all, social doétrine, nothing more has been attempted than 
restraining the powers thus, preserved, till there is every danger of 
their being altogether annulled, while the principles which were 
to Uirect their application were left doubtful and obscure. The 
pothpous name of a Constitution is then given to this piece of 
work, and it is consecrated to the eternal admiration of posterity. 
Though the average duration of these constitutions has been at most 
ten years, each new system set up on the very ground of the failure of 
the last, has claimed, under pains and penalties, a general faith in 
its absolute and indefinite triumph. The only action of such insti- 
tutions is in preventing all social reorganization by fixing minds on 
puerile qpestions of political forms, and by interdicting speculations 
and philosophical discussions which would disclose the principles 
of reorganization. By this action, the character of the disease has 


: been concealed as much as possible, and any gradual and specific 


cure has ‘been! almost impracticable. It is strange that minds 
should be so self-deceived as to disclaim all speculative prejudices 
while they propose the most absurd of all political Utopias,—the 
construction of a system of government which rests upon no true 
social doctrine. Such an absurdity is referrible to the cloudy 
prevalence’ of the metaphysical philosophy; which perverts and 
confuses men's notions in politics, as it did formerly, during its 
short triumph, in all other orders of human conceptions. 

It is not only as an impediment to progress that the preponder- 
ance of material Conceptions is to be deplored. It is Tu MOM 
dangerous to order. When all political evils are ^^ to araen 
Ted ato institutions instead of to idèas and social maüners, 
Which are now the real seat of the mischief ; the remedy is vainly 
Sought in ‘changes, each more serious than the last, in institutions 
and existing powers. ‘The ailure of the last change is forgotten ; 
?nd hopes are concentrated on the next, showing how ‘ineffectual . 
are the lessons of experience when the results are not elucidated by 


, & rational analysis. Such changes must occur, in our progress to a 


iter state. What it is fair to require in zegard to them is ninoy 
Should be recognized as provisional, and be guided by some philoso- 
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phical consideration of the social question at ] 
sequence of the prevalent preference of instit 
besides its prematurity, its engendering errors 
kind, and of a permanent character, by including in the domain of 
temporal government What belongs to the spiritual. For thei: 
neglect of this grand distinction, the various governments of Europe 
heve been punished by becoming responsible, sor all the evils of 
society, whencesoever they might have arisen. The illusion is yet 
more injurious to society itself through the disturbances and morti- 
fications which it induces. An illustration of the case is presented 
by the discussions and attacks which have so often menaced the 
institution of Property. It is impossible to deny that, when all 
exaggerations are stripped away, an unquestionab:e amount or evil 
remains in connection with property, which ought to be taken in 
hand, and remedied, as far as our modern social state permits, 
But it is equally evident that the remedy must arise from opinions, 
customs, and manners, and that political regulations can have«no 
radical efficacy ; for the question refers us to public prepossessions 
and usages which must habitually direct, for the interest, of society, 
the exercise of property, in whose hands soever it may be lodged. 
We may see here how futile and how blind, and also how disturbing, 
is this tendency to refer everything to political institutions, instead 
of fixing expectation on an intellectual and moral reorganization. 
Thus we proceed, securing neither order nor progress, while we 
consider our sufferings to be of a physical, whereas they are really 
of a moral nature, Modifications of ancient systems have been 
tried, and have given no relief ; and our ideas of. political progress 
are narrowing down to that of a substitution of persons,—the most 
disgraceful political degradation of all, because, Girected by no 
plan, it tends to subject society to an interminable series of catas- 
trophes. The material order, which is all that is contemplated, 
is confided to a power which is regarded as hostile, and perpetually 
enfeebled by a systematic antagonism. The restricted view of each 
of the agents of such a mechanism prevents their co-operation, 
except under the immediate alarm of material anarchy, when they 
suspend their useless controversies till the storm Las blown over, 
when they go on as before, till some catastrophe ensues, taking 
everybody by surprise, though any one might have foreseen it. In 
this discarding of sosial speculation for the sake of material and 
immediate considerations, we See a fresh indication that intellectual 
anareliy is the main cause of our social maladies, D 
A fourth characteristic of our Social condition is a natural con- 

Incompetence of Séquence and complement of the preceding; the 
politicalleaders. incompetence of the minds which occupy the chief 
politi¢al stations, during such a condition of affairs, and even their 
antipathy to a true reorganization : 


UE on: SO ihat a final, and not less 
disastrous illusion of modern society is that the solution of tie pro- 


arge. Another con- 
utions to doctrines is, 
s of the most serious 
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blem may be looked for from those who can do nothing but hinder 
it, From what we have already seen, we must be aware that the 
gradual demolition?of all social gnaxims, and, at the same time, the 
attenuation of political action, must tend to remove elevated minds 
and superior understandings from such a career, and to deliver over 
the political world to the rule of charlatanism and mediocrity.” 
The absence of any listinct and large conception of a social future 
isfavourable to the more vulgar forms of ambition ; and presump- 
tuous and enterprising mediocrity has never before had so fortunate 
achancü While gocial principles are not even souglit, charlatanism 
will always attract by the magnificence of its promises; and its 
transient successes will dazzle society, while in a suffering condition, 
and deprived of alljrational hope. Every impulse of noble ambition 
must turn the best men away from a field of action where there is 
no chance of scope and permanence, such as are requisite to the 
.cnmrying out of generous schemes. It is, as M. Guizot has well 
said, a social period when men will feebly, but desire immensely. 
It is a state of half-conviction and halí-will, resulting from intellec- 
tual and moral anarchy, offering many obstacles to the solution of 
our difficulties. It is important, however, not to exaggerate those 
obstacles. This very state of half-conviction and half-will tends to 
facilitate by anticipation the prevalence of a true conception of 
society which, once produced, will have no active resistance to with- 
stand, because it will repose on serious convictions: and at present, 
the dispersion of social interests tends to preserve the material 
order which is an indispensable condition of philosophical growth. 
lt would be a mere satirical exaggeration to describe existing 
society as preferriig political quackery and illusion to that wise 
settlement which it has not had opportunity to obtain. When the 
choice is offered, it will be seen whether the attraction of ‘deceptive 
promises, and the power of former habit, will prevent our age from 
entering, with ardour and steadiness, upon a better course. ‘There 
are evident symptoms that the choice will be a wise one, though 
the circumstances of the time operate to placé the direction of the 
movement in hands which are anything but fittest for the purpose. 
This inconvenience dates {rom the beginning of the revolutionary 
period, and is nota new, but an aggravated evil. For three cen- 
turies past,the most eminent minds have been chiefly engaged with 
Science, and have neglected politics; thus differing widely from the 
Wisest mens in ancient times, and ever: in the Middle Ages. ‘The 
Consequence.of this is that the most difficult and urgent questions 
“ave been committed to the class which is essentially one under two 
names,—the civilians and the metaphysicians, or, under their 
common title the lawyers and men of letters, whose position in 
vegard to statesmanship is naturally a subordinate one. We shall 
sce hereafter that, from its origin to the time of the first French 
Revolution, the system of metaphysical polity was expressed and 
^ dr k 
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directed by the universities on the one hand and the great Judiciary 
corporations on the other: the first constituting a sort of spiritual, 
and the other the temporal power ‘This staté of things is still 
traceable in most countries of the Continent ; while in France, for 
above half a century, the arrangement has degenerated into such 
“an abuse that the judges are superseded by the bar, and the doctors 
fas they used to be called) by mere men of letters ; so that now, 
any man who can hold a pen may aspire to the spiritual regulation 
of society, through the press or from the professional chair, uncon- 
ditionally, and whatever may be his qualifications, When the 
time comes for the constitution of an organic condition, the reign 
of sophists and declaimers will have come to an end; but there 
will be the impediment to surmount of their having been prcvision- 
ally in possession of public confidence. 

‘The survey that we have made musi convince us only too well of 
the anarchical state of existing society, under its destitution of guid- 
ing and governing ideas, and amidst its conflict of opinions, and 
passions, which there is no power in any of the three schools to cure 
or moderate. As preliminary considerations, these facts are deeply 
disheartening ; and we cannot wonder that some generous and able, 
but ill-prepared minds should have sunk into a kind of philosophical 
despair about the future of society, which appears to them doomed 
to fall under a gloomy despotism or into mere anarchy, or to oscil- 
late between the two. I trust that the study we are about to enter 
upon will give rise to a consoling conviction that the movement of 
regeneration is going on, though quietly in comparison with the 
apparent decomposition, and that the most advanced of the human 
race are at the threshold of a social order worthy of their nature 
and their needs. I shall conclude this introduction by showing 
what must necessarily be the intellectual character of the salutary 
philosophy which is to lead us into this better future: and ils 
dogmatic exposition will follow in the 

The preliminary, survey which I I 

"eddy necessarily into the domain of politics. We must 

the Positive now return from this excursion, and take our stand 


Philosophy. this whole Work, and 


ociety from the ground 
has been fuand unten- 


to social science. Contemporary opinion regarded the state of each 
of those sciences as hopeless till the positive philosophy brought 
them out of it. There is no reason why it should fail in the latest 
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application, after having succeeded in all the earlier. Advancing 
from the less complex categories of ideas to the more complex and 
final one, and comparing with this experience the picture just given 
of our present social condition, we cannot but see that the political 
analysis and the scitntific concur in demonstrating that the positive 
philosophy, carried on to its completion, is the only possible agent 


in the reorganization of ‘modern society. I wish to establish this - 


principle first, and in this place, apart from all considerations about 
my Way,of proving my point; so that, if my attempt should be 
hereafter condemneyl, no unfavourable inference may be drawn in 
regard to a method which alone can save society, and that public 
reason should have nothing to do but to require from happier suc- 
cessors ‘nore effectaal endeavours ,in the same direction. In all 
cases, and especially in this, the method is of even more importance 
than the doctrine; and it is for this reason that I think it right, 
before closing my long introduction, to offer, in a brief form, some 
last prefatory considerations. 

This is not the place in which to enter upon any comparison be- 
tween the positive political philosophy and the other social theories 
whieh have been tried; but, while still deferring the scientific 
appreciation of the positive method, and before quitting the poli- 
tical ground on which I have, for the occasion, taken my stand, I 
must poinf out in a direct and general way, the relation of the 
positive philosophy to the two great necessities of our age. 

"The ascendency of a positive social doctrine is secured by its 
perfect logical coherence in its entire application— ATA 
a characteristic property which enables us at once to — terence of the 
connect the political with the scientific point of view. rine 
The positive polity will embrace af once all the essential aspects of 
the present state of civilization, and will dissolve the deplorable 
Opposition that now exists between the two orders of social needs, 
the common satisfaction of which will henceforth depend on the 
same principle." Tt will impart a homogeneous, and rational char- 
acter to the desultory politics of our day, and it will by the same 
act connect this co-ordinated present with: the whole past, so as_to 
establish a general harmony in the entire system of social ideas, 
by exhibiting the fundamental uniformity of the collective life of 
Wmanity ; for this Conception cannot, by its nature, be applied to 
the actual social state till it has undergone the-test of explainirg, 
from the sdme point of view, the continuous series of the chief 
‘ormer transformations of society. It is important to note this 
aulference between the positive. principle and that of the two other 
jthools, The critical school treats all times prior to the-revolu- 
eta period with a blind reprobation. The retrograde school 
diia y fails in uniting the present with the past, and uniformly 
d paragog the position of modern society during the last three 

Dres; Tt is the exclusive property of the positive principle to 


= 
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recognize the fundamental law of continuous human development, 
representing the existing evolution as the necessary result of the 
gradual series of former transforniations, by simply extending to 
social phenomena the spirit which governs the treatment of all 
other natural phenomena. ‘This coherence and homogeneousness 
of the positive principle is further shown by 


its operation in not 
tonly comprehending all the various social” iddas in one whole, but 


in connecting the system with the whole of natural philosophy, and 
constituting thus the aggregate of human knowledge as a complete 
scientific hierarchy. ‚We shall see hereafter how this is accom- 
plished, and I mention it now to show how the positive philosophy, 
finding thus a general fulcrum in all minds, cannot but spread to a 
universal extension. In the present chaotic sate of our political 
ideas we can scarcely imagine what must be the irresistible energy 
of a philosophical movement, in which the entire renovation of 
social science will be directed by the same spirit which is unani- 
-mously recognized as effectual in all other departments of həman 
knowledge. Meantime, it finds some points of contact in the most 
wilful minds, from whence it may proceed to work a regeneration 
of views. It speaks to every class of society, and to every political 
party, the language best adapted to produce conviction, while main- 
taining the invincible originality of its fundamental character. Tt 
alone, embracing in its survey the whole of the social question, can 
render exact justice to the conflicting schools, by estimating their 
past and present services. Tt alone can exhibit to each party its 
highest destination, prescribing order in the name of progress, and 
progress in the name of order, so that each, instead of annulling, 
may strengthen the other. Bringing no stains from the past, this 
new polity is subject to no imputation of retrograde tyranny, or of 
revolutionary anarchy. The onl y charge that can be brought, 
against it is that of novelty; and the answer is furnished by the 
evident insufficiency of all existing theories, and by the fact that 
for two centuries pest its success has been uniform and complete, 
wherever it has been applied. ; : 
As to its operation upon Order, it is pl 

Tts effect no other aim than the establishment of intellectual 

on Order. order, which is the basis of every other. Disorder 
dreads the scientific spirit even more than the theological, and, in 
the field of politics, minds which rebelled against metaphysical 
hypotheses and theological” fictions submit without difficulty to the 
discipline of the positive method. We even see that while the 
mind of our day is accused of tending towards absolute scepticism, 
it eagerly welcomes the least appearance of positive demonstration, 
however premature and imperfect. The eagerness would be full as 
great if the idea were once formed that social science might also be 
conducted by the positive spirit, ‘Phe conception of invariable 
natural laws, the foundation of every idea of order, in a] depart- 


è 
ain that true science has 
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ments, would have the same philosophical efficacy here as elsewhere, 
as soon as it was sufficiently generalized to be applied to social 
phenomena, thenceforth referred; like all other phenomena, to such 
laws. It is only by the positive polity that the revolutionary spirit 
can be restrained’ because by it alone can the influence of the, 
critical doctrine be iustly estimated and circumscribed. No longer 
roused to resistance, as By the retrograde school, and seeing its worl: 
déne better than by itself, it will merge in a doctrine which leaves it 
nothing to do or to desire. Under the rule of the. positive spirit, 
again, all the diffigult and delicate questions which now keep up a 
perpetual irritation in the bosom of society, and which can never be 
settled while mere political solutions are proposed, will be scientifi- 
cally étimated, to She great furtherance of social peace. By admit- 
ting at Once that the institutions of modern societies must necessarily 
be merely provisional, the positive spirit will abate unreasonable 
expectations from them, and concentrate effort upon a fundamental 
renoyation of social ideas, and consequently of public morals. Instead 
of indifference being caused by this carrying forward of political 
aims, there will be à new source of interest in so modifying modern 
institutions as to make them contributory to the inevitable intellec- 
tual and moral evolution. At the same time, it will be teaching 
society that, in the present state of their ideas, no political change 
can be of supreme importance, while the perturbation attending 
change is supremely mischievous, in the way both of immediate 
hindrauce; and of diverting attention from the true need and pro- 
cedure. And again, order will profit by the recognition of the 
relative spirit of. the positive philosophy, which discredits the abso- 
lute spirit of the theological and metaphysical schools. It cannot 
but dissipate tle illusion by which those schools are for ever strive 
ing to set up, in all stages of civilization, their respective types of 
immutable government; as when, for instance, they propose to 
civilize Tahiti by a wholesale importation of Protestantism and a 
Parliamentary system. Again, the positive spirit tends to consoli- 
date order, by the rational development of a wise resignation to 
incurable political evils. Negative as is the character of this virtue, 
it affords an aidunder the pains of the human lot which cannot be 
dispensed with, and which has no place under the metaphysical 
polity, which regards political action as indefinite. Religious, and 
especially Christian resignation is, in plain fruth, only a prudent 
temporizimg, which enjoins the endurance of present suffering in 


. View of an ultimate ineffable felicity. A true resignation—that is, 


a permanent disposition to endure, steadily, and without hope of 
Compensation, all inevitable “evils, can proceed only from a deep 
Sense of the connection of all kinds of. natural phenomena with 
variable laws. If there are (as I doubt not there are) political 
evils Which, like some personal sufferings, cannot, be remedied by 
Science; science at least proves to us that they are incurable, $0 as 
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to calm our restlessness under pain by the conviction that it is 
by natural laws that they are rendered Insurmpuntable. Human 
nature suffers in its relations with “the astronomical world, and the 
physical, chemical, and biological, as well as the political. How is 
it that we turbulently resist in the last case, while, in the others, we 
"are calm and resigned, under pain as signal, gnd as repugnant to 
our nature? Surely it is because the positive philosophy has as 
yet developed our sense of the natural laws only in regard to the 
simpler phenomena; and when the same sense shall haye been 
awakened with regard to the more complex phenomena. of social 
life, it will fortify us with a similar resignation, general or special, 
provisional. or indefinite, in the case of political suffering, An 
habitual conviction of this kind cannot but conéuce to publié tran- 
quillity, by obviating vain efforts for redress, while it “equally 
excludes the apathy which belongs to the passive character of 
religious resignation,.by requiring submission to no 
sity, and encouraging the noblest exercises of human activity, 
wherever the analysis of the occasion opens any prospect whatever 
of genuine remedy. Finally, the positive philosophy befriends 
public order by bringi 
state through the influence of its method 
time to establish any Social theory. 
by imposing a series of indisputable scientific conditions on the 
study of political questions. Dy including social science in the 
scientific hierarchy, the positive spirit admits to success in this 
study only well-prepared and disciplined minds, so trained in the 
preceding departments of knowledge as to be fit for the complex 
problems of the last. The long and difficult preliminary elabora- 
tion must disgust and deter vulgar and ill-prepared minds, and 
subdue the most rebellious, This consideration, if there were no 
other, would prove the eminently organic tendency of the new 
political philosophy. 
have dwelt on this influence of th 
Its effect on favour of Order, because it is that which Js, as yet, 
Progress. least recognized, while the retrograde and stationary 
schools continue 1o found their claims upon that very point. There 
is less mistake about its favourable influence on Progress, In.all 
its applications, the positive spirit is directly progressive ; its ex- 
press office being to,increase our knowledge, and perfect. the con- 
nection of its parts. ‘Even the illustrations of progression are, at 
the ‘present day, derived from the positive sciences.. Whatever 
rational idea of social progress (that is, of ¢ 
with a steady tendency towards a 
exists, should, as we shall hereafter see, he attributed to the unper- 
ceived influence of the positive philosophy, in disengaging this great 
notion, from its present vague and fluctuating state by clearly assign- 
ing the aim and the general course of progress. Though Christianity 


alone, before it has had 
It dissipates disorder at once 
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determinate end), anywhere 


thing but neces- : 


ng back men's understandings to a normal < 


ontinuous development, © 
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certainly bore a part in originating the sentiment of social progress 
by proclaiming the superiority, of the new law to the old, it is 
evident that the theological polity, proceeding upon an immutable 
type, which was realized only in the past, must have become radi- 
caly ineompatiblewwith ideas of continuous progression, and mani-; 
fests, on the contiary, a thoroughly retrograde character. The 
metaphysical polity, in its dogmatic aspect, has the same incom* 
patibility, though the feeble connection of its doctrines renders it 
more aecessible to the spirit of our time. Indeed, it was only after 
the decline of thai school had begun, that ideas of progress took 
any general possession of the public mind. Thus the progressive, 
as well as the organic instinct, is to be developed by the positive 
philosophy alone. ? 
The only idea of progress,which is really proper to the revolu- 
tionary philosophy, is that of the continuous extension of liberty ; 
` thateis, in positive terms, the gradual expansion of human powers. 
Now, even in the restricted and negative sense in which this is true, 
—that of the perpetual diminution of obstacles,—the positive phi- 
losophy is incontestably superior: for true liberty is nothing else 
than a, rational submission to the preponderance of the laws of 
` nature, in release from all arbitrary personal dictation. Decisions 
of sovereign assemblies have been called laws by the metaphysical 
polity, and have been fictitiously regarded as a manifestation of 
popular will. But no such homage paid to constitutional entities 
can disguise the arbitrary tendency which marks all the philosophies 
but the positive. The arbitrary can never be excluded while 
political phenomera are referred to Will, divine or human, instead 
of being cónnected with invariable natural laws; aud liberty will 
remain illusory and precarious, notwithstanding all constitutional 
artifices, and whatever be the will to which we pay our daily 
Obedience. By substituting the empire of genuine convictions for 
that of arbitrary will, the positive philosophy will put an end to 
the absolute liberty of the revolutionary school,—the license of 
running*from one extravagance to another,—and, by establishing 
social principles, will meet the need at once of order and of progress. 
The special office of the revolutionary philosophy, that of extin- 
guishing all but the historical existence of the ancient political 
system, is virtually committed to the positive principle; and, in 
fact, the power exercised by the critical doctrine in this direction 
as been owing to its serving the purpose of a provisional organ 
ato the positive philosophy. In other sciences, the critical action, 
lowever energetic, is only a-collateral consequence of its organic 
velopment ; and the organic development, which is fatal to the 
old theological system, involves in the same condemnation the 
moet Physical spirit, which is even the less logical of the two. ^The 
St serious difficulty of contemporary politics is the condition O 
1e lower classes; and in this case, the positive philosophy affords 
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practical amelioration most favourable to progress, The revolu- 
tionary polity opened only an insurrectionary issue to this difficulty, 
and merely shifted without solving the question. The question is 
not settled by opening a way to popular ambition, the gratification 
-of which must be confined to a few (probably dserters from their 
class), and can do nothing to soothe the murmurs of the multitude. . 
The general lot is even aggravated by the excitement of unreason- 
able hopes, and by the elevation of a few by the chances of the 
political game.- As it is the inevitable lot of the majorityeof men 
to live on the more or less precarious fruits of daily labour; the 
great social problem is to ameliorate the condition of this majority, 
without destroying its classification, and disturbing the general 
economy: and this is the function of the positive polity, regarded 
as regulating the final classification of, modern society. We shall 
have occasion to see hereafter that the mental reorganization, j 
by habitually interposing a common moral authority between ' 
the working classes and the leaders of society, will offer the nly 
regular basis of a pacific and equitable reconciliation of their chief 
conflicts, nearly abandoned in the present day to the savage disci- 
pline of a purely material antagonism. 

In this brief sketch of the prominent characteristics of the posi- 
tive polity, we have seen that, notwithstanding its severe estimate 
of the different existing parties, it commands access to the spirit 
of each by proving itself adapted to fulfil the aims which each hag 
pursued too exclusively. It can also turn to the profit of its gradual 
ascendency all the important incidents of existing society which it 
could not intercept. Whether in its hour of exultation, the one 

. School manifests its insufficiency ; or whether, in the” despair of 
failure, the other shows a disposition to welcome’ new means of 
political action; or whether, again, a kind of universal torpor ex- 
hibits in its nakedness the aggregate of social needs, the new phi- 
losophy can always lay hold of a certain general issue to introduce, 
by a daily application; its fundamental instruction. In" doing this 
however, we must, it seems to me, lay aside all hope of a zeal con- 
version of the retrograde school. Setting aside some happy indivi- 
dual anomalies, such as always exist, and may beconie more frequent, 
it remains indisputable that there is such an antipathy, in regard 
to social questions, between the theological and the positive phi- 
losophies, that the cne can never estimate the other, and must 
disappear before it, without being able to undergo any radical 
modification of its present form. Tt is, in fact, not Order that the. 
ancient régime aims at, but only its own preconception of a unique 
order, conected with its habits of mind and special interests, out- 
side of which everything appears disorderly, and therefore indifferent. 
In the midst of its pretended devotion to general order, the retro- 
grade school has often betrayed its tendéncy to care for the means 
more than the end. It is through the stationary school, whóse love 
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of order is at least more impartial, if not more disinterested, that 
the positive polity must obtain the access which it could not hope 
for from the retrograde school. The metaphysical fictions of the 
parliamentary orgconstitutional philosophy may have diverted the 
fhind of the stati)nary school from the true issue; but they have 
not attained such «n ascendency among the nations of the European 
gontinent as to render them deaf to the rational voice of the new 
philosophy, when it appeals to a school so openly disposed as is the 
stationary party to establish permanent order, on whatever princi- 
ples, in modern s§ciety. Some useful action may therefore be hoped 
for through this medium.—Nevertheless, I avow that it is on the 
revolutionary school alone that, in my opinion, we can expect that 
the positive polity can exercise a predominant influence, because 
this school is the only one, that is always open to new action on 
behalf of progress. All its indispensable provisional doctrines will 


- be*absorbed by the new philosophy, while all its anarchical ten- 


déAcies will be extinguished. ‘There will be more explosions of 
revolutionary doetrine, as long as there are any remains of the 


. retrograde system; for the natural course of events does not wait 


for our slow philosophical preparation. Whether in virtue of our 
intellectual condition, or of faults committed by existing govern- 
ments, such outbreaks will occur ; and perhaps they may be neces- 
sary to the uprooting of all hope of reconstructing social order on 
the old hasis; but the positive philosophy will have foreseen such 
conflicts, and will take no part in them, further than to make use 
of the instruction that they afford. It will not interfere with the 
last operations of the revolutionary preponderance ;—knowing that 
they are the last. Nor will it paralyse so important a general dis- 
position as that which constitutes the critical spirit, properly so 
called. By subordinating it for ever to the organic spirit, it wil 
open to it broad political aims; it will afford it employment in 
destroying all metaphysical and theological interference, using for 
this end the satirical faculties which prodweed nothing in the last 
century, but which may be of a secondary value in influencing the 
development of the political character that will be finally assigned 
to each school. On the whole, we may hope that the positive 
philosophy will find grounds of support among the most advanced 
sections of the revolutionary school ; aud, whatever may be the 
hopes of that school from different political parties, it will be enable 
to disperise with the scientific superiority of the positive doctrine, 
which is the certain cause and guarantee of its gradual ascendency. 
. lt might have been hoped that the renovation we are anticipat- 
ing would have been largely aided by the scientific clas» of society, 
38 that which must be most familiar with positive Anarchicat 

Pence But it is not so. At present the anarchical (4; 

tendencies of that class appear to be as strong as any. class: 


e indifference of scientific men to the most interesting and most 
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urgent of all classes of problems may he partly accounted for by 
their deep intellectual disgust at tlie irrational character of the social 
doctrines of their day ; but there are other reasons, even less honour- 
able than this. They are themselves defective in scientific discipline. 
“hey abhor generalities, and have a systemati/: predilection for 
specialities. Under the idea of an organizatiqa of labour, they 
restrict their several pursuits within the narkowest bounds, without 
providing for the investigation of general relations ; and thus, sciencé 
becomes a pastime, grounded on no adequate preparation. o It is 
not wonderful then that they have no interest in the entire general- 
. My which is the indispensable attribute of any philosophy that as- 
pires to the moral government of mankind. Daily experience shows 
that, when learned bodies are brought into junctioa, for any political 
purpose, with sensible men who know nothing of science, but are 
accustomed to general views, the superiority rests with the latter, 
even in regard to matters which particularly concern the scientific 
class. As long as this is the case, the scientifió class decreescits 
own political subordination. Their social sentiment is on a par 
with their ideas; and their egotism is aggravated by their devotion 
to specialities, when it ought to be subdued by a mastery of positive 
science; and would be so, if they could admit its general ideas, 
This is no fault of individuals among them. It isimputable to the 
defective scientific education of our time; and all that men of science 
are censurable for is their dogmatic denial of the need of a better: 
We must, however, abandon all hope of their co-operation in ex- 
tending the positive method to the study of'social phenomena, If 
we may anticipate anything in that direction, it- must be from a 
rising generation for whom a more adequate training must be pro- 
vided, and who will be led by a really scientific education beyond 
the special and isolated studies to which they now conceive them- 
selves to be destined, and which constitute at, present their only 
idea of scientific pursuit. 
I have now presented a view of the chief points of support which 
the present state of the social world affords: to the 
renovating influence of the new political philosophy. 
This introduction may appear long; but it will abridge my future 
labour by f urnishing my readers with a kind of rational programme 
of the conditions of the subject. Yet more, it indicates clearly 
whatis apt to escape the notice of minds habituated to the super- 
ficial and irrational treatment of social questions,—the compiete polit- 
ical efficacy of the positive philosophy. The high practical utility of _ 
the theory Iam about to offer cannot be questioned by the haughtiest 
politician when it has once been demonstrated that the deepest want 
of modern society is, in its nature, eminently theoretical, and that, 
consequently, an intellectual, and then a Moral re-organization must 
precéde and direct the political—This 


mutual relation being estab- 
lished, with a care proportionate to its importance, we must now 
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return,—not again to quit it,—to the strictly scientific point of 
view of this work, and pursue the study of the phenomena of social 
physics in a disposition of mind as purely speculative as that in 
which we surveyed the other fundamental sciences, with no other 
intellectual ambition than to discover the natural laws of a final * 
order of phenomei\a, remarkable in the extreme, and never before’ 
examined in this way. ° ^ 

? Before proceeding, however, to this direct examination, I propose 
1o congider, briefly, the principal philosophical attempts to constitute 
social science; as general estimate of this kind will tend to illus- 
trate the nature and spirit of this last great department of positive 
phil osoph y. : 

a 


` 
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PRINCIPAL PHILOSOPHICAL ATTEMPTS TO CONSTITUTE © 
i A SOCIAL SYSTEM. f 


We have seen that the complex and special nature of social pheno- 
History of Sg- mena is the chief reason why the study has remained 
cial Science. — imperfect to the last ; it, being impossible to analyse 

them till the simpler departments of science were understood, and | 

till the great discovery of cerebral physiology had opened a ratibnal | 
access to their examination. To this main consideration we tast 
now add another, which explains more specially why it has never 
till now been possible to establish social science on a positive basis. 

This consideration is, that we have not till now been in possession 

of a range of facts wide enough to disclose the natural laws of social 

phenomena. 

The first rise of speculative doctrine has always, in all sciences, 
taken place from the theological method, as I have shown. In the 
case of the anterior sciences, this did not preclude the formation of 
a positive theory, when once there had been a sufficient perpetuity 
of phenomena. "The materials were ready befoze there were ob- 
servers qualified to make a scientific use of them. But, even if 
observers had been ready, the phenomena of social life were not 
ample and various enough in early days to admit of their philoso- 
phical analysis. Many and profound modifications of the primitive 
civilization were necessary to afford a sufficient basis for experiment. 
We shall see hereafter how indispensable was the operation of the 
theological philosophy in directing the earliest progress of the human 
mind and of society. Our present business is to notice the obstacles 
which it presented to the formation of a true social Science. It was 
not, in fact, till modern political revolutions, and especially the 
French, had proved the insufficiency of the old political ‘system for 
the Social needs of the age that the great idea of Progress could 
acquire sufficient firmness, distinctness, and generality, to serve a 
scientific purpose. The direction of the social movement was nob,  . 
determined; and social speculation was embarrassed by fanciful | 
notions o£ oscillating or circular movements, such as even now cause 
hesitation in able but ill-prepared minds as to the real nature of 
hunfan progression. Till it is known in what this progression con- 
sists, the fact itself may be disputed ; since, from such a point pie, 
humanity may appear to be doomed to an arbitrary succession o 
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identical phases, without ever experiencing a new transformation, 
gradually directed towards an end determined by the whole con- 
stitution of human nature. ? } À 
Thus all idea of social progress was interdicted to the philosophers 
9f antiquity, t en of materials of political observation. ‘The : 
most eminent an! sagacious of them were subject to the common 
tendency to suppose the contemporary state of things inferior sto 
that of former times. ‘This supposition was the more natural and 
legitimate because the philosophical works which contained this 
view coincided, as to date, with the decline of the Greek and 
Roman régime. This decline, which, in relation to the whole 
of human history, was in fact progress, could not appear so to the 
ancients, who did» not anticipate what was to come. I have before 
intimated that the first dawning sense of human progression was in- 
spired by Christianity, which, by proclaiming the superiority of the 
law of Jesus to that of Moses, gave form to the idea of a more perfect 
state replacing a less perfect, which had been necessary as a prepar- 
ation. ‘Though Catholicism * was, in this, simply the organ of ex- 
pression of human reason, the service it thus rendered entitles it not 
the less, as all true philosophers will agree, to our eternal gratitude. 
But, apart from the mischief of the mysticism and vague obscur- 
ity which belong to all applications of the theological method, such 
a beginning could not possibly suggest any scientific view of social 
progression: for any such progression was barred at once by the’ 
claim of Christianity to be the ultimate stage at which the human 
mind must stop. ‘The social efficacy of the theological philosophy is 
now exhausted, and it has become therefore retrograde, as we have 
seen; but the condition of continuity is an indispensable 
element in tlie conception of progress; an idea which would have 
no power to guide social speculation if it represented progress as 
limited by its nature to a determinate condition attained long ago. 
_ It is thus evident that the conception of progress belongs exclu- 
sively to the positive philosophy. This philosophy alone can indicate 
the final term which human nature will be for ever approaching 
and never attaining ; and it alone can prescribe the general course 
of this gradua} development. Accordingly, the only rational ideas 
of continuous advance are of modern origin, and relate especially to 
the expansion of the positive sciences which gave birth to them. It 
may even be worth observing that the first satisfactory view of 
general progression was proposed by ä philosopher whose genius was 
essentially mathematical; and therefore conversant with the 
simplest form of the scientific spirit. Whatever may be the value 


a 2 This great idea belongs essentially to Catholicism, from which*Protestantism 

kho ved it in an imperfect and corrupt manner, —not only by recurring irrationally to 
© Period of the primitive Church, but also by offering for popular guidance the 

D. barbarous and dangerous part of the Scriptures—that which relates to - ebrew 

imine - Mohammedanism pursued the same practice, and thus instituted a mere 
itation of Judaic barbarism, without introducing any real amelioration. 
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ascal was animated by a 
sense of the progress of the sciences when he uttered the immortal 
men, through the whole 
e man, always living and 


i have been’ the actual effect 
oi this first ray of light, it must, be admitted tha, the idea of con- 


tinuous progress had no scientific consistency, or public regard, till 
after the memorable controversy, at fhe beginning of the last 


ancients and moderns, 


that it had made an irreversible advance. 
out that the leaders of this great philosoph 
all the force of their arguments from the scientific spirit: but it is 
remarkable that their most illustrious ‘adversaries committed the 
inconsistency of declaring that they preferred the philosophy. of 
Descartes to that which preceded it—I'rom this scientific origin 
the conception spread more and more in a political direction, till, at 
length, the French Revolution manifested the tendency of humanity 
toward a political System, indeterminate enough, but radically 
different from the old system. This was the negative view of social 
progress ; ineffectual in itself, but necessary as a preparation for the 
advent of the positive philosophy, when it should have made its 
induction from social phenomena, and ascertained their laws, 

aving thus seen how impossible was the formation’ of social 
science in ancient times, we are in a Condition to appreciate the 
attempts which were here and there prematurely made. The 
foregoing analysis shows that the political conditions of the subject; 
are, generally, precisely coincident with the sci 
retard by their competition the possibility 
science on a positive basis. This obstael 


It is needless to point 
ical movement derived 


e has existed even up to 
JOWD: I , Ke inning iu 
seeking in the past a basis for socia i 


„0t their opening percep- 
sce it established in the other 


intellectual 
and moral phenomena. It would be waste of time 


ture from my object, to analyse fully the attempts of ancient 
philosophers to form „a political science whi 
impracticable in their day; ‘and I shall t} 
out the essential vice of each speculation, 
judgment that we have just passed b 
the true nature of an enterprise which rémains to be begun, 
The name of Aristotle first presents itself, his memorable 
Aristotle’: “Polities” being one of the finest productions of 
* Pitis.” antiquity, and furnishing the general type of most of 
the works on that subject that have followed. This treatise ‘could 
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not possibly disclose any sense of the progressive tendencies of 
humanity, nor the slightest glimpse of the natural laws of civiliza- 
lion; and it was necessarily octupied by metaphysical discussions 
of the principle and form of government: but it is truly mar- 
vellous that any thind should have produced a work so advanced, 
and even nearer to\a positive view than his other works, at a time’ 
when political observation was restricted to a uniform and prey 
liminary social state, and when the nascent positive spirit lived 
feebly in geometry alone. The analysis by which he refuted the 
dangerdus fancies of Plato and his imitators about community of 
property evidences% rectitude, a sagacity, and a strength which, in 
their application to such subjects, have been rarely equalled, and 
never ‘surpassed. {Thus much I haye said,-in the way of homage 
to the first manifestation of human genius on the great subject of 
government, notwithstanding the evident influence that it has exer- 
cised upon philosophical meditation, from its own day to this. 

The works which succeeded need not detain us. They were 
merély an accumulation of fresh materials, classified by the type 
that Aristotle had furnished. The next period worth notice is 
that in which the preponderance of the positive spirit in the study 
of phenomena caused the first clear comprehension of the meaning 
of general laws, and in which the idea of human progress began 
to assume some consistency; and, to find these two conditions in 
concurrence, we can hardly go further back than the middle of the 
last centuiy. The first and most important series of works which 
then presents itself is that of Montesquieu, first, in 
his treatise on the “ Greatness and Decline of the 
Romans,” and afterwards in his “Spirit of Laws.” The great 
strength of this memorable work appears to me to lie in its 
tendency to regard political phenomena as subject to invariable 
laws, like all other phenomena. "This is manifested at the very 
outset, in the preliminary chapter, in which, for the first time in 
the history of the human mind, the general idea of law is directly 
defined, in relation to all, even to political subjects, iu the same 
sense in which it is applied in the simplest. positive investigations. 

. The progress of science which had been effected by the labours of 
Descartes, Galileo, and Kepler, a century before, had rendered the 
most advanced minds familiar with an incomplete notion of pro- 
gress, — Montesquieu's conception was a generalization of this 
incomplete notion: and, instead of denying originality to so 
eminent a service, we may well be amazed that such a conception 
should be offered, before the positive method had extended beyond 
the simplest'natural phenomena,—being scarcely admitted into the 

‘partment of chemistry, and not yet heard of in the® study of 
ade bodies. And, in the other view, a man must have been en 
basin ee of his time, who: could conceive of natural laws as the 

SS of social speculation and action, while all other able men 


Montesquieu. 


2 
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were talking abont the absolute and indefinite power of legislators, 
when armed with due authority, to modify at will the social state. 
The very qualities, however, which xive its pre-eminence to Mon- 
tesquieu's work prove to us ‘the impossibility of success in an 
enterprise so premature in regard to its proposal object, the very 
conditions of which were still impracticable. "*he project of the 
work is not fulfilled in its course; and, adrairable as are some of 
its details, it falls back, like all others, upon the primitive type 
offered by Aristotles treatise. We find no reference of social 
phenomena to the laws whose existence was announced at the 
outset; nor any scientific selection and connection of facts. The 
general nature of his practical conclusions seems to show how far 
the execution of his work was from corresponding with his original 
intention; for his desultory review of the whole mass of’ social 
subjects ends in his setting up, as a (imiversal political type, the 
English parliamentary system, the insufficiency of which, for the 
satisfaction of modern social requirements, was not, it is true,,so 
conspicuous in his day as it is now, but still discernible enough, as 
we shall have occasion to see. It was honourable to Montesquieu's 
philosophical character, that he steered wide of the metaphysical 
Utopias which lay in his way, and resorted rather to the narrow 
anchorage at which he rested; but such a resort, so narrow and 
so barren, proves that he had wandered away from the course 
announced by himself. The only part of the book which bears 
any true marks of sustained positivity is that in which She social 
influence of permanent local causes,—of that which in political 
language we may call climate,—is considered. This view, evidently 
derived from Hippocrates, manifests a tendency to attach observed 
phenomena to forces able to produce them, as ia natural phi- 
losophy; but the aim has failed. he true political influence of 
climate is misconceived, and usually much exaggerated, through 
the common error of analysing a mere modification before the 
main action is fully understood; which is much like trying to 
determine planetary perturbations before ascertaining the chief 
gravitations. This error was inevitable under Montesqnieu's 
necessary ignorance of the great social laws, while he was ben 
upon introducing the positive spirit into the domain of politics. 
He naturally betook himself to the only class of social speculations 
which seemed fit for his purpose. Pardonable or unavoidable as 
was his failure, it is a new evidence of the vast; gap which, lies open 
at the outset of the science. Montesquieu did not even perceive, 
any more than others, the fact which should resulate the whole 
political theory of climate i—that focal physical causes, very 
powerful in the early days of civilization, lose their force in pro- 
portion as human development admits of their being neutralized:— 
a yiew, which would certainly have occurred to Montesquieu if he 
had possessed himself of the fundamental notion of human pro- 
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. gression before he treated of the political theory of climate. Thys, 
this great philosopher proposed a grand enterprise which was 
premature in two senses, and th which he could not but fail, — 
first, by bringing, social phenomena under the operation of the 


positive spirit beide ib had been introduced into the system. of 
ind again, in proposing social reorganization 


- biological science ; 


= 


during a period marked wut for revolutionary action. This explaing 
why a mind so eminent should have exercised, through its very 
advancement, an immediate influence very inferior to that of a 
mere sophist, like (Rousseau, whose intellectual stafe, much better 


adapted to the disposition of his contem 
constitute himself, with so remarkable a s 


poraries, allowed hini to 
ucéess, the natural organ 


of the revolutionary movement of the time. It is by our posterity 


2) 


that Mo 


ntesquieu will be duly estimated, when the extension of the 


positive philosophy to social speculations will diselose the high 


value of the precocious attempts which, tl 
yield, the light by which the general questi 


rough doomed to failure, 
on must be laid down. 


Alter Montesquieu, the next great addition to Sociology (which 
is the term I may be allowed to invent to designate 

5 5 s RETI Condorcet. 
Social Physics) was made by Condorcet, proceeding 


on the views suggested by 
suggestions with regard to the theory of th 


his illustrious friend Turgot. Turgot’s 


e perfectibility of human 


nature were doubtless the basis of Condorcet's speculation exhibited 


in his Historical Sketch of the Progress 


of the Human Mind, in 


which the Scientific conception of the social progression of the race 


was, for the first time, clearly and directly 
assertion of its primary importance. 


proposed, with a distinct 


The strength of the work 


lies in its introduction, in which Condorcet exhibits his general 


idea, and proposes his philosophical projec 


connection of the various social states of mankind. 


immortal pages leave really nothing to be 
position of the sociological question at l 


t of studying the radical 
These few 
desired in regard to the 
arge, which will, in my 


opinion, rest, through all future time, on this, admirable statement. 


r " H . 1 
The exegution is far from corresponding W 
project; but no failure in the carryit 


of the design. ‘he success and the failure m: 


pe onnied for by a consideration of the 
knowledge“of the time. ‘The expansion of 
especially of chemistry, during the second 


ith the greatness of the 


ag out can impair the value 


ay both be easily 
scientific and political 
the natural sciences, and 
half of the last century, 


had thoroitghly established in the best minds of the period the idea 


of positive laws; and the study of living b 
of anatomy and taxonomy, if not of physi 


odies, in the departments 
ology, began to assume & 


way scientific character. —Condorcet/s mind was rationally pre- 
pared by mathematical study, under the direction of D'Alembert : 


by his philosophical position in society, he 


the x i : È 
€xpansion of physico-chemical science 


o the labours of Haller, Jussieu, Linneeus, Buffon, and Vieq- 
D 


VOL, 11, 


had all the advantage © 
then taking place; 20 


d'Azir 
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in,the principal departments of biological knowledge; and it was 
natural that he should conceive the enterprise of carrying into the 
speculative study of social phenoraena the same positive method 
which, from the time of Descartes, had been regenerating the entire 
stem. of human knowledge. With equal aGVantages, and his 
“higher order of genius, Montesquieu would, no d5ubt, have achieved 
higher results than he has left us. Still, even Condorcet/s project 
was premature, though less so than that of Montesquieu; for?a 
great deficiency remained in the imperfect state. of biolosical 
knowledge, and especially in the exclusion of intellectual and moral 
phenomena from treatment by the positive method: and the unfor- 
iunate Condorcet did not live to see them assume their proper 
place. In their absence, hé lost himself in wanderings after an 
indefinite perfectibility, and chimerical and absurd anticipations. 
Such aberrations, affecting such men; are a lesson to us as to the 
impossibility of unaided reason overleaping the intervals which 
have not been steadily explored in the gradual advance of, the 
human mind. As to the political circumstances of the time,—the 
idea of social progression was certainly more distinct and more 
firm in Condorcet's than in Montesquieu's time: for the tendency 
of society to relinquish the ancient social system was - becoming 
evident, though the new system which was to succeed if was bub 
vaguely suspected, even where it was not wholly misconceived, 
The evil influence of the revolutionary doctrine is singularly 
exhibited in Condorcets work, in the form of an intonsistency 
which must strike every reader. The human race is there repre-- 
sented as having attained a vast degree of perfection at the close of 
the eighteenth century, while the author attributes an entirely 
retrogressive influence to almost every doctrine, dnstitution, and 
preponderant power throughout the whole past. Whereas, the 
total progress accomplished can be nothing else than the result of 
the various kinds of partial progress realized since the beginning 
of civilization, in virtue of the gradual onward course of human 
nature, Such a state of things as Condorcet describes would be 
nothing else than a perpetual miracle; and it is not to him, there- 
fore, that we can look for any disclosure of the: laws of human 
development, any appreciation of the transitory nature of the 
revolutionary philosophy, or any general Conception of the future 
_ of society. Here again we recognize the philosophical superiority, 
of Montesquieu, who, not having Condorcet’s opportinities of 
estimating the revolutionary spirit, had been able to frge his min 
from those critical prejudices in regard to the past which formed 
the views of all around him, and ‘haq injured his own earlier 
speculations. This brief survey of the labours of these great men 
shows us that the basis of true social science can be fixed only after 
the?revolutionary spirit has begun to decine ; and thus the political, 
as well as the scientific indications of the subject point to cur ow? 
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time as that in which such a science is to be founded. Condorcet 
gave us a clear exposition of the nature of the enterprise; but the 
whole accomplishment yet remains to.be achieved. 

. These two attenîpts are really all that have been made in the , 
right road to social science ; for they are the only speculations which y 
have been based on the aggregate of historical facts. I shall have. 
occasion, further on, to notice some attempts which are not worthy 
to rank with these, and which merely testify to the existing need 
of socialsscience by showing how various are the directions in which 
if is sought. On @ne subject, however, I shall here make a few 
observations, in order to illustrate further the aim and spirit of my 
own efforts to constitute a basis for social science. ‘That subject is 
the nature and objétt of what is called Political Economy. 

We cannot impute to political economists any design to establish 
social science; for it is the express assertion of the Political 
most tlassical among them that their subject is wholly economy. 
disti®&ct from, and independent of, general political science. Yet, 
sincere as they doubtless are in their dogma of isolation, they afe 
no less sincerely persuaded that they have applied the positive spirit 
to economical science; and they perpetually set forth their method 
as the type by which all social theories will be finally regenerated. 
As this pretension has obtained credit enough to procure the estab- 
lishment of several professorships for this species of instruction, I 
find myself-obliged to explain why it is that I cannot, as would be 
very desirable, propose to carry on my enterprise from the point 
reached by these philosophers, but must begin from the beginning. 
My criticism on political economy in this place is merely for the 
purpose of showing that it is not the philosophical creation that 
we want; and I must refer to my exposition as a whole any object- 
ors to my summary estimate of political economy. 

Jt is unfavourable to the philosophical pretensions of the econo- 
mists that, being almost invariably lawyers or literary men, they 
have had nó opportunity of discipline in that spirit of positive 
rationality which they suppose they have introduced into their re- 
searches. Precluded by their education from any idea of scientific 
observation of even the smallest phenomena, from any notion of 


natural laws, from all perception of what demonstration is, they 


must obviously be incapable of applying, impromptu, a method in 
Which they have had no practice to the most difficult of all analyses. 
The only y rilosophical preparation that they can show is a set of 
Yague precepts of general logic, susceptible of no real use; and thus, 
Meir conceptions present a purely metaphysical character. , There 
ie great exceptional case which I must at once exempt p 
mp licism,—that of the illustrious philosopher, Adam Boneh É 
pro © no pretension to found a new special science; buf Ran 
p sine (what he admirably achieved) to illustrate some, 3 the 
MS of social philosophy by luminous analyses relating 
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division of employments, the function. of money, the general action 
of banks, etc., and other chief porticas of the industrial developments 
of the humanrace. Though involved, like all his contemporaries, in 
the metaphysical philosophy, a mind of such qiaality as his could 
anot, however distinguished in the metaphysical school, be blinded 
by its illusions, because his preparatory studies had impressed him. 
with a sense of what constitutes a true scientific method, as_is 
clearly proved by the valuable sketches of the philosophical history 
of the sciences; and of astronomy in particular, which are pablished 
among his posthumous works. ‘The economists have no right to 
claim Adam Smith as their authority while the -whole dogmatic 
part of their science presents a merely metaphysical character, 
dressed up with special forms and a list of scientific terms, taken 
bodily from former philosophical expositions,—as, for instance, from 
the theologico-metaphysical writings of Spinoza. (T 
history of this so-called science confir 
The most cert 


he contemporary 
ms this judgment of its náture. 
ain signs of conceptions being scientific are corzinu- 
otsness and fertility: and when existing works, instead of being 
the result and development of those that have gone before, have a 
character as personal as that of their authors, and bring the most 
fundamental ideas into question; and when, again, the dogmatic 
constitution provides for no real and sustained progress, but only 
for a barren reproduction of old controversies, it is clear that we are 
dealing with no positive doctrine whatever, but merely. with theo- 
logical or metaphysical dissertations. And this is the spectacle 
which political economy has presented for half a century past. 
Af our economists were really the scientific successors of Adam 
Smith, they would show us where they had carried on and com- 
pleted their master's doctrine, and what new discoveries they had 
added to his primitive surveys; but looking with an impartial eye 
upon their disputes on. the most elementary ideas of value, utility, 
production, etc., we might imagine ourselves present at the strancest 
conferences of the scuoliasts of the Middle Ages about the attributes 
of their metaphysical entities ; which indeed economical cónceptions 
gabe more and poe in ene aon as they are dogmatized and 
refined upon. ‘The result in both cases jg but t [ er- 
version of the valuable indications of Toril PA E 
become confused, inapplicable, lloc! 


and productive only of idle disputes 
about words, All intelligent men, for instance, E A is 


megnt by the terms product and producer; but, from the time that 
economical metaphysics undertook to define them, tlie idea of produc; 
tionhasbecome, through vicious genera] izations, so indeterminate, that 
conscieruious and clear writers are obliged to use circuitous explana- 
tions to avoid the use of terms which haye become obscure and 
equivocal. Such abuse is analogous fo that which metaphysics has 


introduced into the study of the human understanding, with regard, 
for instance, to the general ideas of analysis and syuthesis ond. the 
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like. The avowal'of the economists that their science is isolated 

from that of socials philosophy in general, is itself a sufficient. con- 

firmation of my judgment; for it is a universal fact in social, as in 

biological science, shat all the various general aspects of the subject 

are scientifically one, and rationally inseparable, so that they cannot 

be illustrated butby' each other. Thus, the economical or industrial 
analysis of society cannot be effected in the positive method, apart 

from its intellectual, moral, and political analysis, past and present. 

And thys does the boasted isolation of political economy testify to 

its being groundedson a metaphysical basis. 

This is the dogmatic aspect of the science. But it would be 
unjust. to forget that, looking at this doctrine historically, and more 
with apolitical than a scientific view, it constitutes a final essential 
part of the system of critical philosophy, which has exercised an 
indispensable, though transitory influence during the revolutionary 
peried. Political Economy has borne an honourable share in this 
vastrintellectual conflict, by thoroughly discrediting the industrial 
polity of the Middle Ages, which became more and more injurious, 
in its descent to our time, to the industry which it had once pro- 
tected. Such is the credit due to Political Economy. Its worst 
practical fault is that, like the other portions of the metaphysical 
philosophy, it systematizes anarchy ; and the danger is only aggra- 
vated by its use of modern scientific forms. It has not been satis- 
fied with criticizing, in much too absolute a way, the industrial 
polity of the old European sovereignties, without which the indus- 
trial development of modern times could never have taken place: 
it goes far beyond this; it sets up as a universal dogma the absence 
of all regulating intervention whatever as the best meas of pro- 
moting the spontaneous rise of society; so that, on every serious 
occasion, this doctrine can respond to urgent practical needs only 
by the uniform reproduction of this systematic negation. Because 
it perceives a natural tendency in society to arrange itself in a 
‘certain order, not seeing in this a suggestion of an order to be 
promoted by social arrangements, it preaches an absence of regu- 
-lation which, if carried out to the limit of the principle, would lead 
to the methodical abolition of all government. But here we meet 
the compensating virtue that political economy iusists on all human 
interests being bound up together, and. therefore susceptible of a 
permanent reconciliation. Though this may be simply the, ex- 
pression cf the convictions of popular good sense, philosophy owes 
, tribute ofs eternal gratitude to the economists for their excellent 
Service in extinguishing the disastrous and immoral prejudice which 
concluded the amelioration of the condition of some to be, obtained 

Y the deterioration of the condition of somebody else; and that 
the total amount of wealth was always the same; which is as ue 
as denying industrial development altogether. Notwithstanding 
this gteat service, political economy has dangerous tendencies 
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through its opposition to the institution of all industrial discipline, 
As each serious difficulty arises, in.the course of, industrial develop- 
ment, political economy ignores it. In the great question of 
Machinery this is remarkably illustrated. This is one of the 
cases of inconvenience inherent in ev 


ery industrial improvement, 
^ from its tendency to disturb, more or less, and for a longer or shorter 


"time, the mode of life of the labouring classes. Instead of recog- 
nizing in the urgent remonstrances called forth by this chasm “in 
our social order one of the most eminent and pressing. occasions for 
the application of social science, our economists can do nothing 
better than repeat, with pitiless pedantry, their barren aphorism of 
absolute industrial liberty. Without considering that all human 
questions, practically regarded, are reducible tc mere questions of 
time, they venture to reply to all complaints that, in the long-run, 
all classes, and especially the one most injured on the existing 
occasion, will enjoy a real and permanent amelioration ; a reply 
which will be regarded as derisive, as long as man’s life is incapable 
of being indefinitely lengthened. ‘Such a doctrine publishes its own 
weakness by showing its want of relation to the aggregate of our 
practical needs. Would the copyists who were thrown out of em- 
ployment by the invention of printing have been completely consoled 

y being convinced that, in the next generation, there would be an 
equal number of persons living by printing, and many more in 
succeeding centuries? Yet such is the consolation, habitually 
offered by political economy ; and if there were no other evidence, 
this inefficiency would prove its unfitness to direct, as it proposes to 
do, the industrial expansion of modern society. , And thus it stands 
condemned, as to its scientific pretensions, and in spite of some 
important services, from the political as much as fróm the scientific 

point of view. í 

The temporary predilection of men’s minds for 
is, in truth, a new and strong illustration of -th 
which prevails to subject social resear 
if that were once done, the interes 
disappear. Various other signs of the times testify to the same 
disposition, which indeed pervades the whole action of our intelli- 
gences.. I will refer to only one among the multitude of those 
signs; but it is one which aids in bringing about the satisfaction of 
the:need. I mean the growing inclinati 


M ! inclination for historical study, and 
ihe great improvement in that kind of research within twe centuries. 


Bossuet was, unquestionably, the first who proposed to survey, from 
Growth of — 9 lolty point of view, the whole of the past of society. 
historices, e cannot adopt his explanations, easily derived from 
study. theological resources ; but the spirit of universality, so 
thoroughly appreciated, and, under the circumstances, so wonderfully 
sustained, will always preserve this admirable composition*as a model, 


* ' Discourse on Universal’ History.’ 


political economy 
e instinctive need 
ches to positive methods ; and 
t in political economy would 
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suggesting (he true result of historical analysis ;—the rational co- 
ordination of the great series of human events, according to a single 
design ; which must, however, be more genuine and complete than 
that of Bossuet. Where is no doubt that this fine piece of instruc- 
tion has contributed, during both the past and the present century, - 
to the improvement in the character of the chief historical composi," 
tions, especially in France and England, and afterwards in Germany. 
Still, history has more of a literary and descriptive than of a 
scientific character. It does not yet establish a rational filiation 
in the series of social events, so as to admit, (as in other sciénces, 
and allowing for its greater complexity) of any degree of systematic 
prevision of their future succession. Perhaps the imputation of 
rashness cast upon*the mere proposal of such a treatment of history 
is thé strongest confirmation we could have of its present unscientific 
character: for such prevision is everywhere else admitted to be tlie 
ultimate scientific test. Another evidence exists in the easy credit 
daily obtained by misty historical theories which explain nothing, 
and which testify to the literary and metaphysical bias under which 
history is studied, by minds unacquainted with the great scientific 
movement of modern times. Again, another evidence is the dog- 
matic separation which it is attempted to keep up between history 
and politics. Still, we must admit the growing taste of our 
age for historical labours to be a happy symptom of philosophical 
regeneration, however the inclination may be wasted upon super- 
ficial and misleading works, sometimes written, with a view to 
immediate popularity by ministering to the popular taste. One 
of the most promising incidents of the time is the introduction 
into the highly metaphysical class of jurists of an historical school 
which has undértaken to connect, during every period of history, 
the whole of its legislation with the corresponding state of society. 
If the preceding chapter disclosed the destination of the great 
philosophical creation of which I am treating, the present exhibits 
its necessity, and the opportuneness of the time. Attempts to 
constitute. a science of society would not have been so obstinate, 
nor pursued in ways so various, if an instinctive need of it had not 
been deeply felt.” At the same time, the general analysis of the 
chief efforts hitherto made explains their failure, and convinces us 
that the whole enterprise remains to be even conceived of-in a man- 
ner which will secure its accomplishment. Nothing now prevents 
our going^on to the fulfilment of this proposed task, by entering, in 
„the next chapter, on the study of the method in Social Physics. 
e have so ascertained and „cleared our ground, by first taking a 
Survey of our condition from a political point of view, and then 
reviewing the preparation made, that we are at full liberty to 
follow the speculative development that will prevail throughout 
the rest of this book, which will close with the co-ordination Ve- 
tween the theory and practice of Social Physics. 
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CHAPTER II. 


g 
Ü 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POSITIVE METHOD IN ITS APPLICATION 
TO SOCIAL PHENOMENA. 


Iw every science conceptions which relate to method are inseparable 
from those which relate to the doctrine under consideration. The 
method has to be so varied in its application, and so largely modified 
by the complexity and special nature of the pheriomena, in each-ease, 
that any general notions of method would be too indefinite for actual 
use. If, therefore, we have not separated the method from the 
doctrine in the simpler departments of science, much less should we 
think of doing so when treating of the complex phenomena of social 
life, to say nothing of the great feature of this last case —its 
want of positivity. In the formation of a new science the general 
spirit of it must be seized before its particular parts can be investi- 
gated: that is, we must have some notion of the doctrine before ex- 
amining the method, and then the method cannot be estimated in 
any other way than by its use. Thus, I have not to offer 
exposition of method in social physics before proceeding 
itself; but I must follow the same plan here 1 
anterior sciences, —ascertaining its gener 
collective resources proper to it. Though these subjects may be said 
to belong to the science itself, we may consider them as beloneine 
to the method, as they are absolutely necessary to direct our under- 
standings in the pursuit of this diftienlt study, a 

In the higher order of Sciences, —in those whi 
and the most advanced,—the philosophical 
almost sufficient to characterize their condition 
1o which no doubt could attach. But the Case is otherwise with a 
recent and extremely complex study, the very nature of which has 
to be settled by laborious discussions, which are happily Seedless in 
regard to. the preceding sciences. In treating of Biology, we found 
if necessary to dwell upon preparatory explanations which would 
have seemed puerile in any of the foregoing departments, because the 
chief bases of a Science about which there were still so many disputes 
must be indisputably settled before it Could take rank in the positive 
series.» It is evident thet the same process is even more needful, 


and must be more laborious, in the case of the science óf social 


definition of each was 
and general resources, 


ch are the simplest 
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development, which has hitherto had no character of positivity at all, 
and which some of the ablest minds of our time sentence never to 
have any. We must not be surprised then if, after applying here 
the simplest and most radical ideas of positive philosophy, sueh as ` 
would indeed appear trivial in their formal application to the more. 
advanced sciences, the result should appear to many even among lie - 
enlightened, to constitüte too bold an innovation, though the con- 
ditions may be no more than the barest equivalent of those which 
are admitted in every other case. ° 

Af we look witlea philosophical eye upon the present state of social 
science, we cannot recognize in it the combination 7, ransite state 
of all the featur«eot that theologico-metaphysical in- of sociat 
fancy which all tive other sciences have had to pass Sience. 
through. ‘The present condition of political science revives before 
our eyes the analogy of what astrology was to astronomy, alchemy 
to chemistry, and the search for the universal panacea to the system 
of medical studies.” We may, for our present purpose, consider the 
theological and the metaphysical polities together,—the second being 
only a modification of the first in its relation to social science. Their 
attributes are the same, consisting, in regard to method, in the pre- 
ponderance of imagination over observation; and, in regard to 
doctrine, in the exclusive investigation of absolute ideas ; the result 
of both of which is an inevitable tendency to exercise an arbitrary 
and indefinite action over phenomena which are not regarded as 
subject to invariable natural laws. In short, the general spirit of 
all speculation at that stage is at once ideal in its course, absolute in 
its conception, anc» arbitrary in its application ; and these are un- 
questionably the prevailing characteristics of social speculation at 
present, regarded from any point of view whatever. If we reverse 
all the three aspects, we shall have precisely the spirit which must 
actuate the formation of positive sociology, and which must after- 
wards direct its continuous development. "Phe scientific spirit is 
radically distinguished from the theological?and metaphysical by 
the steady subordination of the imagination to observation; and 
though the positive philosophy offers the vastest and richest field to 
human imagination, it restricts it to discovering and perfecting the 
co-ordination of observed facts, and the means of effecting new 
‘researches: and it is this habit of subjecting scientific conceptions 
to the facts whose connection has to be disclosed, which it is above 
all thine? necessary to introduce into social researches; for the 
„Observations hitherto made have been vague and ill-circumscribed, 
80 as to afford no adequate foundation for scientific reasoning; and 
they are usually modified themselves at the pleasure of amimagina- 
tion stimulated by the most fluctuating passions. From their com- 
plexity, and their closer connection with human passions, political 
speculations must be detained longer than any others in this 
deplorable philosophical condition, in which they are still involved, 
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while simpler and less stimulating sciences have successively obtained 
emancipation; but we mustremembérthat all othérkinds ot scientific 
conception have gone through the same stage, from which they have 
issued with the more difficulty and delay exactly in proportion to 
their complexity and special nature. It is, indeed, only in our own 
day that the more complex have issued from that condition at all, 
as we saw to be the case with the intellectual and moral phenomena 
of individual life, which are still studied in a way almost as anti- 
scientific as political phenomena themselves, We must not, then, 
consider that uncertainty and vagueness in obsersAtion are proper to 
political subjects. Tt is only that the same im-* fection which has 
had its day throughout the whole range of specv_ tion is here more 
intense and protracted ; and the same theory which shows hew this 
must be the case. gives us full assurance of a philosophical regenera- 
tion in this department of science analogous to that which has taken 
place in the rest, though by means of severer intellectual difficülty, 
and the embarrassment which may arise from collision with the @re- 
dominant passions of men; a liability which cannot but stimulate 
the endeavours of real thinkers. 
If we contemplate the positive spirit in its relation to scientific 
The relative Conception, rather than the mode of procedure, we 
; EHE] shall find that this philosophy is distinguished from 
"the theologico-metaphysical by its tendency to render 
relative the ideas which were at first absolute, Thissinevitable 
passage from the absolute to the relative is one of the most im- 
portant philosophical results of each of the intellectnal revolutions 


which has carried on every kind of speculation from the theological 
or metaphysical to the scientific state. In ; 


contrast between the relative and the absolut. 
the most decisive manifestation of 
philosophy ánd the ancient. All 
beings, and their first, and final ays be absolute ; 
whereas the study of fhe law: 

it supposes a continuous progress of s; 
improvement of observation, without the precise reality being ever 
fully disclosed: so that the relative character of scientific conceptions 
18 nseparable from the true idea of natural laws, just as the.chimerical 
inclination for absolute knowledge accompanies every use of theo- 
logical fictions and metaphysical entities, Now, it is obyious that 
the absolute spirit characterizes social speculation now, wherever it 
exists, as the different schools are all agreed in looking for an im-, 
mutable political type, which makes Po allowance for the regular 
modification of political conceptions according to the variable state 
ofcivilization. This absolute spirit having prevailed through all social 
changes, and their corresponding philosophical divergences, ig now 
so inherent in existing political science that it affords, amidst, all its 
enormous evils, the only means of restraining individual eccentricities, 
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and excluding the influx of arbitrarily variable opinions. Thus, 
such philosophers as have desired to emancipate themselves from 
this absolutism, without having risen to the conception of a positive 
social philosophy, have justly incurred the reproach of representing 
political ideas as uncertain and even arbitrary in their nature, 
' because they have deprived them of whatever character of consisi- 
ency they had, without substituting any other. They have even 
cast a sort of discredit upon all philosophical enterprise in the 
direction of- political science, which, losing its absolutism, seemed to 
lose its stability, and therefore its morality. A positive sociology, 
however, would put. to flight all these natural, though empirical 
fears; for all antecedent experience shows that in other departments 
of natural philosophy, scientific ideas have not become arbitrary by 
becoming relative, but have, on the contrary, acquired a new con- 
sistence and stability by being implicated in a system of relations 
which is ever extending and strengthening, and more and more 
res^raining all serious aberration. There is therefore no fear of fall- 
ing into a dangerous scepticism by destroying the absolute spirit, if 
: it is done in the natural course of passing on towards the positive 
state. Here, as elsewhere, it is characteristic of the positive phi- 
losophy to destroy no means of intellectual co-ordination without 
; substituting one more effectual and more extended; and it is 
i evident that this transition from the absolute to the relative offers 
the only existing means of attaining to political conceptions that 

can gradually secure an unanimous and permanent assent. 

The importance and soundness of these conditions are less 
conspicuous thanethey might be, on account of the too close con- 
nection which, in social science more than any other, still exists 
between theory and practice, in consequence of which all specula- 
tive and abstract appreciation, however supremely important, 

- excites only a feeble interest and inadequate attention. To show 
how this confusion results from the imperfection of social science, 
as the most complex of all, we must lcok a9 the existing political 
Spirit it relation to its general application, and not for the moment 
in relation to the science itself. In this view we see that the 
existing political spirit is marked by its disposition to exercise an 
illimitable action over the corresponding phenomena, Prerinni A 
as it was once ,supposed possible to do in other | character of the 
departments of philosophy. Men were long in existing reti 
learning dhat Man's power of modifying phenomena “Pint 
an result only from his knowledge of their natural laws ; and in the 
infancy of each science, they believed themselves able to exert an 
unbounded influence over the phenomena of that science: As this 
p Ppened precisely at the period when they had the least power exe 
lend omena, from ignorance of their laws, they rested p md 
force, ou expectations of aid from supernatural ggents, or mn E 

ces supposed to be inherent in all that they saw. Thede 
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was protracted, and the growth of true science hindered in propor- 
tion, by the increasing complexity of the descending sciences, as 
each order of phenomena exhibited less generality than the last, 
and obscured the perception as to what the modifying power of 
* Man really is. Social phenomena are, of course, from their extrema 


c\mplexity, the last to be freed from this pretension: but it is- 


therefore only the more necessary to remember that the pretension 
existed with regard to all the rest, in their earliest stage, and to 
anticipate therefore that social science will, in its turn, be eman- 
cipated from the delusion. It still hangs akout the class of 
intellectual and moral phenomena; but otherwise it is now con- 
fined to social subjects. “There, amidst the dawning of a sounder 
philosophy, we see statesmen and politicians siii supposing’ that 
social phenomena can be modified at will, the human race having 
in their view no spontaneous impulsion, but being always ready 
to yield to any influence of the legislator, spiritual or temporal, 
provided he is invested with a sufficient authority. We „see 
the theological polity, as before, more consistent than the mota- 
physical, explaining the monstrous disproportion between slight 
causes and vast effects, by regarding the legislator as merely the 
organ of a supernatural and absolute power: and again, we seq 
the metaphysical school following the same course, merely substi- 
tuting for Providence its unintelligible entities, and especially its 
grand entity, Nature, which comprehends all the rest, apd is evi- 
dently only an abstract deterioration of the theological principle. 
Going further than the theological school in its disdain of the 
subjection of effects to causes, it escapes from difficulty by attri- 
buting observed events to chance, and sometimes, when that 
method is too obviously absurd, exaggerating rfdieulously the 
influence of the individual mind upon the course of human affairs. 
The result is the same in both cases. Tt represents the social 
action of Man to be indefinite and arbitrary, as was once thought 
in regard to biologici, chemical, physical, and even astronomical 
phenomena, in the earlier stages of their respective sciences. It 
Js easy to see that true political science would be unacceptable, 


because it must impose limits on political action, by dissipating for 
ever the pretension of governing at will this class of phenomena, 
and withdrawing them from human or super-human caprice. In 
closé connection with the tendency to absolute conceptions, we 
must, recognize in this delusion the chief intellectual catse of the 
social disturbance which now exists; for the human. race finds 
itself delivered over, without logical protection, to the ill-regulated 
experimertation of the various political schools, each one of which 
strives to set up, for all future time, its own immutable type of 
government. We have seen what are the chaotic results of such 
a strife: and we shall find that there is no chance of order and 
agreement but in subjecting social phenomena, like all others, to 
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invariable natural laws, which shall, as a whole, prescribe for each 
period, with entire certainty, the limits and character of political 
action :—in other words, introducing into the study of social 
phenomena the same positive spirit which has regenerated every 
other branch of human speculation. . Such a procedure is the true 
scientific basis of human dignity; as the chief tendencies of mams 
nature thus acquire a solemn character of authority which must 
be always respected by rational legislation; whereas the existing 
belief m the indefinite power of political combinations, which seems 
at first to exalt the importance of Man, issues in attributing to him 
a sort of social automatism passively directed by some supremacy 
of either Providence or the human ruler. I have said enough to 
show that the central difficulty in the task of regenerating political 
science is to rectify such an error of conception, at a time when our 
prevailing intellectual habits render it difficult to seize social con- 
ceptions in any other than their practical aspect, and when their 
scientific, and yet more, their logical relations ‘are obscured by the 
prepossessions of the general mind. 

The last of the preliminary considerations that we have to re- 
view is that of the scientific prevision of phenomena, — pyrrision of 
which, as the test of true science, includes all the socia? pheno 
rest. We have to contemplate social phenomena as — "^" i 
‘susceptible of prevision, like all other classes, within the limits of 
exactnessogompatible with their higher complexity. Compre- 
hending the three characteristics of political science which we 
have been examining, prevision of social phenomena supposes 
first, that we have-abandoned the region of metaphysical idealities, 
to assume ‘the ground"of observed realities by a systematic subor- 
dination of imiagination to observation; secondly, that political 
conceptions have ceased to be absolute, and have become relative 
to the variable state of civilization, so that theories, following the 
natural course of facts, may admit of our foreseeing them; and, 
thirdly, that. permanent political action is Hmited by determinate 
laws, sirce, if social events were always exposed to disturbance by 
the accidental intervention of the legislator, human or divine, no 
scientific prevision of them would be possible. "Thus, we may 
concentrate the conditions of the spirit of positive social philosophy 
on this one great attribute of scientific prevision. This concentra- 
lion. is all the more apt for the purpose of our inquiry, because 
there is fo other view in which the new social philosophy.is so 

s Clearly distinguished from the old. Events ordered by a super- 
natural will may leave room for a supposition of revelation ; but 
the very thought of prevision in that case is sacrilegious: and the 
Case is essentially the same when the direction of events is assigned 
P Metaphysical entities, except that it leaves the chance of revela- 
101 ; the existence of which chance shows that the metaphysical 
conception is a mere modification of the theological. The old con- 
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was protracted, abd the gr tied to ex lain opposite facts equally 
tion, byythe increasing ee Mord tht slyghtest, indication ot those 
each order of phenom Moe 5 E 
4 ~ And, if it be objected that, at all times, a 

and obscured the p i SE ecl *deredi 
Manreallyis. Sc secondary political facts have been considered 
cAmplexity, thefevision, this only proves that the old philosophy 
ENerefore onl-°2 strictly universal, but has always been tempered 
existed wittXture of feeble and imperfect positivism, without more 
anticip: 9 which society could not have held on its course. This 
cipate-ture has, however, been hitherto insufficient to-allow any- 
integ Worthy the name of prevision,—anything More than a sort 
£1 popular forecast of some secondary and partial matters,—never 
rising above an uncertain and rough empiricism, which might be 
of some provisional use, but could not in any degree suppry the 
need of a true political philosophy. 

Having now ascertained the fundamental position of the pro- 
blems of political philosophy, and thus obtained guidance as to the: 
scientific aim to be attained, the next step is to exhibit the ¢en¢ zal 
spirit of Social Physics, whose conditions we have been deciding. 

The philosophical principle of the science being that social 


Spirit of Socia} phenomena are subject to natural Jaws, admittin 


g of 
Science. 


rational prevision, we have to ascertain what is the 
precise subject, and what the peculiar character of those laws. The 
distinction between the Statical and Dynamical conditions of the 
subject must be extended to social science ; and I shall trzat of the 
conditions of social existence as, in biology, I treated of organiza- 


tion under the head of anatomy ; and then of the laws of social 


movement, as in biology of those of life, under ihe head of phy- 
siology. ‘This division, necessary for exploratory purposes, must 
not be stretched beyond that use: and, as we saw in’ Biology that 
ihe distinction becomes weaker with the advance of science, so 
shall we see that when the science of social physics is fully con- 
stituted, this division will remain for analytical purposes, but nof 
as a real separation of the science into two parts. The "distinction 
is not between two classes of facts, but between two aspetts of a 
theory. It corresponds with the double conception of ds and 
progress: for order consists (in a positive sense) in a permanent 
harmony among the conditions of social e H 


nony, r xistence; ang, progress 
consists in social development ; and the con Jue 


nt; ditions in the one case: 
and the laws of movement in the other, constitute th i 


5 z fatics and 
dynaraics of social physies.—And here we find again yu ue 
relation between the science and the art.— the theory and the prae- 
tice. A science which proposes a pesitive study of the laws of 
order and of progress cannot be charged with speculative rashness 
by practical men'of any intelligence, since it offers the only rational 
basis for the practical means of satisfying the needs of society, as to 
order-and progress; and the correspondonee in this case will be 
found to be analogous to that which we have seen to exist between 
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biological science and the arts which relate to it,—the medical art 
especially.—One view of the dépest interest in this connection is 
that the ideas of order and progress which are in perpetual con- 
flict in existing society, occasioning infinite disturbance, are thus 
reconciled, and made necessary to each other, becoming as truly 
inseparable as the ideas of organization and life in the individuel 
pang a he further wê go in the study of the conditions of human 
eu y ne more clearly will the organizing and progg N Spirit 
or the positive philosophy become manifest. SONS 

he statical study of sociology consists in the investigation’? 
laws of action and reaction of the different parts of 
the social system,—apart, for the occasion, from the 
fundamental movement which is always gradually modifying them. 
In this view, sociological prevision, founded upon the exact general 
knowledge of those relations, acts by judging by each other the 
various statical indications of each mode of social existence, in con- 
formity with direct observation,—just as is done ly in the case 
of anatomy, This view condemns the existing philosophical prac- 
tice of contemplating social elements separately, as if they had an 
independent existence ; and it leads us to regard them as in mu- 
tual relation, and forming a whole which compels us to treat them . 
in combination. By this method, not only are we furnished with 
the only possible basis for the study of social movement, but we are 
put in posgession of an important aid to direct observation ; since 
many social elements which cannot be investigated by immediate 
observation may be estimated by their scientific relation to others 
already known. When we have a scientific knowledge of the interior 
relation of the parts of any science or art; and again, of the rela- 
tions of the E Ornek to each other: and again, of the relations of 
arts to their respective sciences, the observation of certain portions 
of the scheme enables us to pronounce on the state of other portions 
with a true philosophical security. "Phe case is the same when, 
instead of studying the collective social phenonfena of a single nation, 
we include in the study those of contemporary nations whose recip- 
rocal influence cannot be disputed, though it is much reduced im 
modern times, and, as in the instance of western Europe and eastern 
Asia, apparently almost; effaced. 

The only essential case in which this fundamental relation is mis- 
Conceived or neglected is that which is the most social Organi- 
importantéf all,—involving, as it does, social organi- «ation. ) 
Zation, properly so called. The tlieory of social organization is still 

. Conceived of as absolute and isolated, independent altogether of the 
general analysis of the corresponding civilization, of which i can, in 
ciu Constitute only one of the principal elements. This. vion d 
Bad as in an almost equal degree upon the most oppositin E 
siu Chools, which agree in abstract discussions of political sy a d 

Hout thinking of the coexisting state of civilization, and usualy 


Athe 


Statical study. 
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conclude with making their immutable political type coincide with 
an infantile state of human development. If we ascend to the 
philosophical source of this error, we shall find it, I think, in the 
great iheological dogma of the Fall of Man. „This fundamental 
dogma, which reappears, in one form or another, in all religions, and 
Which is supported in its intellectual influence by the natural pro- 
pensity of men to admire the past, tends, directly and necessarily, to 
make tf? continuous deterioration of society coincide with the ex- 
tensigurot civilization. We have noticed before how, when if passes 
from wne theological into the metaphysical state; this dogma takes 
the form of the celebrated hypothesis of a chimerical state of nature, 
superior to the social state, and the more remote, the further we 
advance in civilization. We cannot fail to perceive ‘the extreme 
seriousness, in a political as well as a philosophical sense, of an 
error so completely incorporated with existing doctrines, and so 
deeply influencing, in an unconscious way, our collective social 
speculations,—the more disastrously perhaps for not being expressly 
maintained as a general principle—lIf it were so presented, it must 
immediately give way before sound philosophical discussion ; for it 
is in direct contradiction to many ideas in political philosophy 
- which, without having attained any scientific consistency, are obtain- 
ing some intellectual ascendency, through the natural course of 
events, or the expansion of the general mind. For instance, all 
enlightened political writers acknowledge more or less mutual rela- 
tion between political institutions; and this is the first direct step 
towards the rational conception of the agreement of the special 
Political ana, SYStem of institutions with the total system of civili- 
social concur- zation, We now see the best thinkers admitting-a 
a constant mutual connection between ‘he political and 
the civil power: which means, in scientific language, that prepon- 
derating social forces always end in assuming the direction of 
society. Such partial advances towards a right view,—such fortun- 
ate feeling after the-right path, must not, however, iuduce us to 
relax in our requirements of à true philosophical conceptien of that 
general social agreement which c 


cial agi l an alone constitute organization. 
Desultory indications, more literary than scientific, can never sup- 
] 


ply the place of a strict philosophical doctrine as we may see from 
the fact that, from Aristotle downwards (and Con from’ an earlier 
period), the greater number of philosophers have constantly repro- 
duend the famous aphorism of the necessary subordination of laws 
to manners, without this germ of sound philosophy having had any 


effect on the general habit of regarding institutions as independent 


of the coexisting state of civilization, however strange it may 


seem that such a contradiction should live through twenty centuries. 
‘This is, however, the natural course with intellectual principles and 
philosophical opinions, as well as with social manners and political 
institutions. When once they have obtained possession Uf men's 
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minds, they live on, notwithstanding their admitted impotence aud 
inconvenience, giving occasion í) more and more serious inconsis- 
tencies, till the expansion of human, reason. originates new princi- 
ples, of equivalent generality and superior rationality. We must 
net therefore take for more than their worth the desultory attempts 
that we see made in the right direction, but must insist on the pring 
ciple which lies at the lieart of every scheme of social organization, 
—the necessary participation of the collective political régime in 
the uniyersal consensus of the social body. : 

The scientific principle of the relation between the political and 
the social condition is simply this ;—that there must always be a 
spontaneous harmony between the whole and the parts of the social 
system, the elements of which must inevitably be, sooner or later, 
combined in a mode entirely conformable to their nature. It is 
evident that not, only must political institutions and social manners 
on the one hand, and manners and ideas on the other, be always 
mutually connected ; but, further, that this consolidated ‘whole 
must be' always connected, by its nature, with the corresponding 
state of the integral development of humanity, considered in all its 
aspects, of intellectual, moral, and physical activity : and the only 
object of any political system whatever, temporal or spiritual, is to 
regulate the spontaneous expansion so as best to direct it towards 
its determinate end. Even during revolutionary periods, when the 
harmony appears furthest from being duly realized, it still exists: 
for without it there would be a total dissolution of the social 
organism. During those exceptional seasons, the political régime 
is still, in the long-run, in conformity with the corresponding state 
of civilization, as the disturbances which are manifest in the one 
proceed from equivalent derangements in the other. It is observ- 
able that when the popular theory attributes to the legislator the 
permanent power of infringing the harmony we are speaking of, it 
Supposes him to be armed with a sufficient authority. But every 
social power, whether called authority or anything else, is con- 
stituted by a corresponding assent, spontaneous or deliberate, 
explicit or implicit, of various individual wills, resolved, from certaiu 
preparatory convictions, to concur in a common action, of which 
this power is first the organ, and then the regulator. ‘Thus, 
authority is derived from concurrence, and not concurrence from 
authority (setting aside the necessary reaction): so that no great 
Power cangarise otherwise than from the strongly prevalent disvosi- 
tion of the society in which it exists: and when there is no strong 

, Preponderance, such powers as exist are weak accordingly : and the 
More extensive the society? the more irresistible is the cor- 
Tespondence, On the other hand, there is no denying the influence 
which, by a necessary reaction, the political system, as a whole, 
exercises over the general system of civilization, and which 1s 80 
eilen exhibited in the actioa, fortunate or disastrous, of institutions, 
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measures, or purely political events, even upon the course of the 
sciences and arts, in all ages of society, and especially the earliest. 
We need not dwell on this; for no one denies it. The common 
error, indeed, is to exaggerate it, so as to place the reaction before 
- the primary action. It is evident, considering their scientific rela- 
“ition to each other, that both concur in creating that fundamental 
agreement of the social organism which I propose to set forth in a 
brief manner, as the philosophical principle of statical sociology. 
We shall have to advert repeatedly to the subject of the, general 


d 
correspondence between the political régime angl the contemporary 


state of civilization, in connection with the question of the necessary 
limits of political action, and in the chapter which I must devote to 
social statics: but I did not think fit to wait for these explanations 
before pointing out that the political system ought always to be 
regarded as relative. ‘The relative point of view, substituted for the 
absolute tendency of the ordinary theories, certainly constitutes the 
chief scientific character of the positive philosophy in its political 
application. If, on the one hand, the conception of tliis connéction 
between government and civilization presents all ideas of political 
good or evil as necessarily relative and variable (which is quite an- 
other thing than being arbitrary), on the other hand, it provides a 
rational basis for a positive theory of the spontaneous order of 
human society, already vaguely perceived, in regard to some minor 
relations, by that part of the metaphysical polity which we call 
political economy ; for if the value of any political system can con- 
sist in nothing but its harmony with the corresponding social state, it 
follows that in the natural course of events, and in the absence of 
intervention, such a harmony must necessarily be established, 
There are two principal considerations which ince me to insist 
Interconnection ON this elementary idea of the radical consensus 
n vid ge ike eee Saal organism : first, the extreme 
" 1 i portance of this master-thought of 
social statics, which must, from its nature, constitute the rational 
basis of any new political philosophy ; and, secondly, in an;accessory 
way, that dynamical considerations of sociology must prevail 
throughout the rest of this work, as being at present more intereste 
ing, and therefore better understood 


2 ; and it is, on that account, the 
more necessary to characterize now the general spirit of social 


statics, which will henceforth be treated only in an indirect and 
implicit way. As all artificial and voluntary order is simply a pro- 
Jongation of the natural and in 


; voluntary order to which all human 
society tends, every rational political institution must rest: upon au 


exact preparatory analysis of corresponding spontaneous tendencies, 
which alone can furnish a sufficiently solid basis. In brief, it is our 
business to contemplate order, that we may perfect it; and not to 
create it; which would be impossible, Tn a scientific view, this 
master-thought of universal social interconnection becomes the 
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consequence and complement of a fundamental idea established, in 
our view of biology, as eminently propèr to the study of living 
bodies. Not that this idea of interconnection is peculiar to that 
study: it is necessarily common to all phenomena; but amidst 
imfnense differences in intensity and variety, and therefore in 
philosophical importance. It is, in fact, true that wherever there: 
is any system whatever, a certain interconnection must exist. ‘The 
purely mechanical phenomena of astronomy offer the first sugges- 
tion of i$; for the perturbations of ore planet may-sensibly affect 
another, through a modified gravitation. But the relation becomes 
closer and more marked in proportion to the complexity and dimin- 
ished generality of the phenomena, and thus, it is in organic systems 
that weemust look for the fullest mutual connection. Hitherto, it 
had been merely an accessory idea; but then it becomes the basis 
of positive conceptions; and it becomes more marked, the more 
compound are the organisms, and the more complex the phenomena 
in question,—the animal interconnection being more complete than 
the vegetable, and the human more than the brute; the nervous 
system being the chief seat of the biological interconnection. The 
idea must therefore be scientifically preponderant in social physics, 
even more than in biology, where it is so decisively recognized by 
the best order of students. But the existing political philosophy 
supposes the absence of any such interconnection among the aspects 
of society :sand it is this which has rendered it necessary for me 
now to establish the point,—leaving the illustration of it to a 
future portion of the volume. Its consideration is, in fact, as 
indispensable in assigning its encyclopedic rank to social science 
as we before saw it to be in instituting Social Physics a science 
at all. | 

Tt follows from this attribute that there can be no scientific study 
of society, either in its conditions or its movements, if it is sepa- 
rated into portions, and its divisions are studied apart, I have 
already remarked upon this, in regard to what is called political 
economy.^ Materials may be furnished by the observation of dif- 
ferent departments; and such observation may be necessary for that 
object: but it cannot be called science. ‘he methodical division 
of studies which takes place in the simple inorganic sciences is 
thoroughly irrational in the recent and complex science of society, 
and can produce no results. The day may come when some sort of 
Subdivisiow may be practicable and desirable; but it is impossible 
aoe now to anticipate what the principle of distribution may bes 
for the principle itself must, arise from the development of the 
Science ; and that development can take place no otherwise-than by 
our formation of the science as a whole. The complete body will 
indicate for itself, at the right season, the particular points which 
need Investigation ; and then will be the time for such special study 
as may be required, By any other method of proceeding, we shall 
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only find ourselves encumbered witht special discussions, badly 
instituted, worse pursued, and accumplishing no’ other purpose than 
that of impeding the formation of real science. It is no easy matter 
to study social phenomena in the only right way,—viewing each 
“x, element in the light of the whole system. It is no easy matter to 
“exercise such vigilance as that no one of the number of contempo- 
rary aspects shall be lost sight of. But it‘is the right and the only 
way; and we may perceive in it a clear suggestion that this lofty 
study should be reserved for the highest order of scientific. minds, 
better prepared than others, by wise educational discipline, for sus- 
tained speculative efforts, aided by an habitual subordination of the 
passions to the reason. here is no need to draw out any lengthened 
comparison between this state of things as it should be and that. 
which is. And no existing degree of social disturbance’ can sur- 
prise us when we consider how intellectual anarchy is at the bottom 
of such disturbance, and see how anarchical our intellectuab con- 
dition appears in the presence of the principle Í have laid down. 
Before we go on to the subject of social dynamics, I bos 
Order of sta- remark that the prominent interconnection we lave 
tical study, been considering prescribes a procedure in organic 
studies different from that which suits inorganic. The meta- 
physicians announce as an aphorism that we should always, 
in every kind of study, proceed from the simple to the compound : 
whereas, it appears most rational to suppose that swe should 
follow that or the reverse method, as may best suit our subject. 
There can be no absolute merit in the method enjoined, apart from 
its suitableness. The rule should rather be fand there probably 
was a time when the two rules were one) that we must proceed 
from the more known to the less. Now, in the ‘organic oUm 
the elements are much better known to us than the whole which 
they constitute: so that in that case we must proceed from the 
simple to the compound. But the reverse method is necessary in 
the study of Man and of Society ; Man and Society as à whole being 
better known to us, and more accessible subjects of study, than the 
parts which constitute them. In exploring the universe, it is as à 
whole that it is inaccessible to us; whereas; in ‘investigating Man 
or Society, our difficulty Is 1n penetrating the details. We have 
Seen, an our survey of biology, that the general ideg of animal 
navure is more distinct to our minds than the simpler notion o 
vegetable nature ; 


: I ; and that man is the biological unity; the idea 
of Man being at once the most compound, and the starting-point of 


speculation in regard to vital existence, Thus, if we compare the 
two halves of natural philosophy, we shall find that in the one case 
it is the last degree of composition, and in the other the last degree 
of simplicity, that is beyond the Scope of our research. As for the 
rest, it may obviate some danger of idle discussions to say that the 
positive philosophy, subordinating all fancies to reality, ‘excludes 
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logical controversies about the absolute value of this or that method, 
apart from its scientific application. The only ground of preference 
being the superior adaptation of any means to the proposed end, 
this philosophy may, without any inconsistency, change its order of 
préceeding when the one first tried is found to be inferior to its 
converse :—a discovery of which there is no fear in regard to the 


.question we have now been examining. 


Passing on from statical to dynamical sociology, we will contem- 
plate the philosophical conception which should Dynamical 
govern our study ob the movement of society. Part study. 
of this subject is already despatched, from the explanations made 
in connection with statics having simplified the chief difficulties of 
the case. And social dynamics will be so prominent throughout 
the rest of this work, that I may reduce within very small compass 
what I have to say now under that head. 

Though the statical view of society is the basis of sociology, the 
dynagnical view is not only the more interesting of the two, but the 
more marked in its philosophical character, from its being more 
distinguished from biology by the master-thought of continuous 
progress, or rather, of the gradual development of humanity. If I 
were writing a methodical treatise on political philosophy, it would 
be necessary to offer a preliminary analysis of the individual impul- 
sions which make up the progressive force of the human race, by 
referring tem to that instinct which results from the concurrence 
of all our natural tendencies, and which urges man to develop’ 
the whole of his life, physical, moral, aud intellectual, as far as his 
circumstances allow: But this view is admitted by all enlightened 
philosophers; so that I may proceed at once to consider the con- 
tinuous succession of human development, regarded in the. whole 
race, as if humanity were one. For clearness, we may take advan- 
tage of Condorcet’s device of supposing a single nation to which we 
may refer all the consecutive social modifications actually witnessed 
among distitict peoples. This rational fiction^is nearer the reality 
than we are accustomed to suppose; for, in a political view, the 
true successors of such or such a people are certainly those who, 
taking up and carrying out their primitive endeavours, have pro- 
longed their social progress, whatever may be the soil which they 
inhabit, or even the race from which they spring. In brief, it is 
Political continuity which regulates sociological succession, though 
the having?a common country must usually affect this continuity 
ina high degree. As a scientific artifice merely, however, I shall 


employ this hypothesis, and on the ground of its manifest utility. 


cor; true general spirit of Social dynamics then consiste in con- 

ee of each of these consecutive social states associat _ 

e necessary result of the preceding, and the indis- continuity 

peusab] : foll E i Leibnitz 
mE p movet of the following, according to the axiom of Leibnitz, 

~ the present is big with the future. In this view, the object of 
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science is to discover the laws which govern this continuity, and 
the aggregate of which determines the course ‘of human develop- 
ment. In short, social dynamics studies the laws of succession, 
while social statics inquires into those of coexistence; so that the 
= use of the first is to furnish the true theory of progress to political 
“practice, while the second performs the same service in regard to 
order; and this suitability to the needs of modern society is a strong 
confirmation of the philosophical character of such a combination. 
Hi the existence of sociological laws has been established in the 
Produced ty more difficult and uncertain case: of the statical con- 
natural taws. dition, we may assume that they will not be ques- 
tioned in the dynamical province. In all times and places, the 
, Ordinary course of even our brief individual life has disclosed cer- 
tain remarkable modifications which have occurred, in various 
ways, in the social state; and all the most ancient representations 
of human life bear unconscious and most interesting testimony to 
this, apart from all systematic estimate of the fact. Now it is the 
slow, continuous accumulation of these successive changes which 
gradually constitutes the social movement, whose steps are ordinaril y 
marked by generations, as the most appreciable elementary varia- 
lions are wrought by the constant renewal of adults, At a time 
when the average rapidity of this progression seems to all eyes to be 
remarkably accelerated, the reality of the movement cannot be dis- 
puted, even by those who most abhor it. The only -question is 
about the constant subjection of these great dynamical phenomena 
to invariable natural laws, a proposition about which there is no 
question to any one who takes his stand on positive philosophy. 
lt is easy however to establish, from any point of view, that the 
successive modifications of society have always ‘taken place in a 
determinate order, the rational explanation of which is already pos- 
sible in so many cases that we may confidently hope to recognize it 
ultimately in all the rest. So remarkable is the steadiness of this 
order, moreover, tha it exhibits an exact parallelism of develop- 
ment among distinct and independent populations, as we shall see 
when we come to the historical Portion of this volume. Since, then, 
the'existence of the social movement 1s unquestionable, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the succession of social states is never 
arbitrary, we cannot but regard this continuous phenomenon as 
subject to natural laws as positive as those which govern all other 
phenomena, though more complex. There is in fact noéntellectual 
alternative; and thus it is evident that it is on the ground of social 
science that the great conflict must soon terminate which has ' 
gone or for three centuries between the positive and the theologico- 
metaphysical spirit. Banished for ever from all other classes of 
speculation, in principle at least, the old philosophies now prevail 
in sovial science alone; and it is fmm this domain that they 
have to be excluded, by the conception of the social movement 
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being subject to invariable natural laws, instead of to any will 
whatever. a à : 

Though the fundamental laws of social interconnection are 
especially verified in this condition of movement, and though there 
is,a necessary unity in this phenomenon, it may be usefully applied, 
for preparatory purposes, to the separate elementary aspects of 
human existence, physisal, moral, intellectual, and, finally, politica:, 
—their mutual relation being kept in view. Now, in whichever of 
these ways we regard, as a whole, the movement of humanity, from 
the earliest periods till now, we shall find that the various steps are 
connected in a delerminate order ; we shall hereafter see, when 
we investigate the laws of the succession. I need refer here only to 
the intellectual evolution, which is the most distinct and unquestion- 
able of all, as it has been the least impeded and most advanced of 
any, and has therefore been usually taken for guidance. The chief 
part, of this evolution, and that which has most influenced the 
general progression, is no doubt the development of the scientific 


"spit, from the primitive labours of such philosophers as Thales 
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and Pythagoras to those of men like Lagrange aud Bichat. Now, . 
no enlightened man can doubt that, in this long succession of efforts 
and discoveries, the human mind has pursued a determinate course, 
the exact preparatory knowledge of which might have allowed a 
cultivated reason to foresee the progress proper to each period. 
Though the historical considerations cited in my former volume 
were only ‘incidental, any one may recognize in them numerous 
and indisputable examples of this necessary succession, more com- 
plex perhaps, but not more arbitrary than any natural law, whether 
in regard to the development of each separate science, or to the 
mutual influerse of the different branches of natural philosophy. 
In accordance with the principles laid down at the beginning of: 
this work, we have already seen in various signal instances, that 
the chief progress of each period, and even of each generation, was 
a necessary result of the immediately preceding state; so that the 
men of genius, to whom such progression has been too exclusively 
attributed, are essentially only the proper organs of a predetermined 
movement, which would, in iheir absence, have found other issues. 
We find a verification of this in history, which shows that various 
eminent meu were ready to make the same great discovery at the 
same time, while the discovery required only one organ. All the 
parts of the human evolution admit of analogous observations, as we 
shall presently see, though they are more complex and less ovvious 
than that which I have just cited. The natural progression of the 
arts of life is abundantly evident; and in our direct study of social 
dynamics we shall find an explanation of the apparent exception 0 
the fine arts, which will be found to oppose no contradiction 10 the 
general conrse of human progression. As to that part of the move 
ment which appears at present to be least reducible to natural laws, 
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the political movement (still supposed to be governed by wills a 
adequate power), it is as clear as win any other case that politica 
systems have exhibited an_ historical succession, according to a 
traceable filiation, in a determinate order, which I am prepared to 
show to be even more inevitable than that of the different states of 
“Shuman intelligence. 
* he interconnection which we have examined and established in 
a statical view may aid us in developing the conception of the ex- 
istence of positive laws in social dynamics. Unless the movement 
was determined‘by those laws, it would occasion the entire destruc- 
tion of the social system. Now, that interconnection simplifies and 
strengthens the preparatory indications of dynamic order ; for, when 
it has once been shown in any relation, we are authorized to extend 
it to all others; and this unites all the partial proofs that we can 
successively obtain of the reality of this scientific conception. In 
the choice and the application of these verifications, we must, re- 
member that the laws of social dynamics are -most recognizable 
when they relate to the largest societies, in which secondary disttirb- 
ances have the smallest effect. Again, these fundamental laws 
become the more irresistible, and therefore the more appreciable, 
in proportion to the advancement of the civilization upon which 
they operate, because the social movement becomes more distinct, 
and certain with every conquest over accidental influences, Ag for 
the philosophical co-ordination of these preparatory evidences, the 
combination of which is important to science, it is clear that the 
social evolution must be more inevitably subject to natural laws, 
the more compound are the phenomena, and the less perceptible 
therefore the irregularities which arise from individual. influences 
This shows how inconsistent it is, for instance, to sappose the sci- 
entific movement to be subject to positive laws, while the political 
movement is regarded as arbitrary ; for the latter, heing more com- 
posite, must overrule individual disturbances, and be therefore more 
evidently predetermined than the former, in which individual genius 
must have more power. Any paradoxical appearance which this state- 
ment may exhibit will disappear in the course of further examination. 
If I confined myself strictly to a scientific yj 
myself with proving the fact of soci 
any notice of the question of human perfectibility, But so much 
me and effort are wasted 1n groundless Speculation on that inter- 
esting question, argued as it is on’ the Supposition that, political 
events are arbitrarily determined, that it May be as well to notice 
it in, passing; and’ the more, because jt may:/serve as a natural 
transition to the estimate of the limits of political action. 
Notion of Hu. We have nothing to do here with the metaphysical 
man perfe- — controvérsy about the absolute happiness of Man at 
tibility. different stages of Civilizétion, As the happiness 
of every man depends on the harmony between the develop- 


ew, I might satisfy 
al Progression, without, taking 
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ment of his various faculties and the entire system of the circum- 
stances which govern his life; and as, on the other hand, this 
equilibrium always establishes itself spontaneously to a certain 
extent, it is impossible to compare in a positive way, either by senti- 
ment or reasoning, the individual welfare which belongs to social 
situations that can never be brought into direct comparison: and 
therefore the question of the happiness of different animal organisms, 
or of their two sexes, is merely impracticable and unintelligible. 
The only question therefore is of the effect of the social evolution, 
which is so undeniable that there is no reasoning with any one who 
does not admit it as the basis of the inquiry. The only ground 
of discussion is whether development and improvement,—the 
theoretical and the practical aspect,—are one ; whether the develop- 
menf is necessarily accompanied by a corresponding amelioration, 
or progress, properly so called. To me it appears that the ameliora- 
tion ds as unquestionable as the development from which it proceeds, 
provided we regard if as subject; like the development itself, to 
limit general and special, which science will be found to prescribe. 
The chimerical notion of unlimited perfectibility is thus at once 
excluded, Taking the human race as a whole, and not any one 
people, it appears that human development brings after it, in two 
ways, an ever-growing amelioration, first, in the radical condition 
of Man, which no one disputes; and next, in his corresponding 
faculties, which is a view much less attended to. There is no need 
1o dwell upon the improvement in the conditions of human existence, 
both by the increasing action of Man on his environment through 
the advancement of the sciences and arts, and by the constant 
amelioration of his customs and manners; and again, by the 
gradual improvément in social organization. We shall presently 
see that in the Middle Ages, which are charged with political 
retrogression, the progress was more political than any other. One 
fact is enough to silence sophistical declamation on this subject; 
the continueus increase of population all over dhe globe, as a conse- 
quence of,civilization, while the wants of individuals are, as a whole, 
better satisfied at the same time. "The tendency to improvement 
must be highly spontaneous and irresistible to have persevered not- 
withstanding the enormous faulis,—political faults especially,— 
which have at all times absorbed or neutralized the greater part 
of our social forces. Even throughout the revolutionary period; in 
Spite of the marked discordance between the political system and 
the eeneral state of civilization, the improvement has proceeded, 
lot only in physical and intellectual, but also in moral respects, 
though the transient disorganiZation could not but disturb the natural 
evolution. As for the other aspect of the question, the gradual an 
3 ow improvement of human nature, within narrow limits, it pon 
9 me impossible to reject dltogether the principle propose a 
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great exaggeration, however) by Lamarck, of the necessary 1n 
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of a homogeneous and continuous exercise in producing, in every 
animal organism, and especially in" Man, an organic improvement, 
susceptible of being established in the race, after a sufficient persist- 
ence. If wetake the best marked case,—that of intellectual develop- 
*,, ment, it seems to be unquestionable that there is a superior aptitude ! 
“Yor mental. combinations, independent of all culture, among highly 
civilized people; or, what comes to the Same thing, an inferior 
aptitude among nations that are less advanced,—the average intellect 
of the members of those societies being taken for observation. The 
intellectual faculties are, it is true, more modified than the others 
by the social evolution: but then they have the smallest relative 
effect in the individual human constitution : so thatwe are authorized 
toinfer from their amelioration a proportionate improvement in 
aptitudes that are more marked and equally exercised. In regard 
to morals, particularly, I think it indisputable that the gradual 
development of humanity favours a growing preponderance of the 
noblest tendencies of our uature,—as I hope tò prove further on. i 
The lower instincts continue to manifest themselves in motlified 
action, but their less sustained and more repressed exercise must 
tend to debilitate them by degrees ; and their increasing regulation 
certainly brings them into involuntary concurrence in the mainten- 
ance of a good social economy ; and especially in the case of the 
least marked organisms, which constitute a vast majority. "These 
two aspects of social evolution, then,—the development which brings 
after it the dmprovement,—we may consider to be admitted as 
facts. 

Adhering to our relative, in opposition to the absolute view, we 
must conclude the social state, regarded as a whole, to have been as 
perfect, in each period, as the coexi ‘ing condition“bf humanity and 
of its environment would allow. Without this view, history would 
be incomprehensible; and the relative view is as indispensable in 
regard to progress, as, in considering social statics, we saw it tO 
be in regard to order. If, in a statical view, the various social : 
elements cannot but maintain a spontaneous harmony, which is the 
firs& principle of order; neither can any of them help being 28 
advanced, at any periód, as the whole system of influences permits. 


Iu either ease, the harmony and the movement are the result of 
invariable natural laws, which produce all phenomena whatever, - 
and are more obscure in 


) social science merely on account, of the 
greater complexity of the phenomena concerne i 


And now occurs, as the last aspect of social dynamics, the ques- 
Limits of puti- tion of the general limits of political action, No 
tical action. enlightened man can Ve blind to the necessary exist- 
ence of such limits, which can be ignored.only on the old theological 

supposition of the legislator being merely the organ of a direct and 
^ continuous Providence, which admits ipf no limits. We need not 


stop to confute that hypothesis, which has no existence but in virtue 
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of ancient habits of thought. * In any case, human action is very 
limited, in spite of all aids from concurrence and ingenious methods ; 
and it is difficult to perceive why social action should be exempt 
from this restriction, which is an inevitable consequence of the 
éxistence of natural laws. Through all the self-assertions of 
human pride, every statesman of experience knows well the reality 
of the bounds prescribed to political action by the aggregate of 
social influences, to which he must attribute the failure of the 
greater number of the projects which he had secretly cherished ; 
and perhaps the conviction is most thorough, while most carefully 
hidden, in the mind of the most powerful of statesmen, because his 
inability to struggle against natural laws must be decisive in pro- 
portion to his implication with them. Seeing that social science 
would be impossible in the absence of this principle, we need not 
dwell further upon it, but may proceed to ascertain the fitness of 
the new political philosophy to determine, with all the precision that 
the subject admits, what is the nature of these limits, general or 
special, permanent or temporary. 

Two questions are concerned here: first, in what way the course 
of human development may be affected by the aggregate of causes 
of variation which may be applied to it; and next, what share the 
voluntary and calculated action of our political combinations may 
have among these modifying influences. The first question is by 
far the most important, both because it is a general principle, which 
the second is not, and because it is fully accessible, which, again, the 
second is not. : 

- We must observe, in the first place, that social phenomena may, 
from their complexity, be more easily modified than — goriat pheno- 
any others, according to the law which was estab- mena modi- 
lished to that effect in my first volume. Thus, the abe. 

limits of variation are wider in regard to sociological than any other 
laws. If, then, human intervention holds the same proportionate 
rank among modifying influences as it is natural at first to suppose, 
its influence must be more considerable in the first case than in any 
other, all appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. This is the 
first scientific foundation of all rational hopes of a systematic re- 
formation of humanity; and on this ground illusions of this sort 
certainly appear more excusable than on any other subject. But 
though modifications, from all causes, are greater in the case of 
political than of simpler phenomena, still they can never be more 
than modifications: that is they will always be in subjection to 
those fundamental laws, whether statical or dynamical, which regu- 
late the harmony of the s6cial elements, and the filiation of their 
Successive variations. There is no disturbing influence, exterior or 


"human, which can make incompatible elements coexist in the 


] laws of the 


political system, nor cheage in any way the natura 
derance 


development of humanity.. The inevitable gradual prepon 
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of continuous influences, however imperceptible their power may 
be at first, is now admitted with regard to all natural phenomena ; 
and it must be applied to social phenomena, whenever the same 
method of philosophizing is extended to them. What then are the 
«nodifications of which the social organism and social life are sus 
ceptible, if nothing can alter the laws either of harmony or of succes- 
sion? The answer is that modifications act upon the intensity and 
secondary operation of phenomena, but without affecting their nature 
or their filiation. To suppose that they could, would be to exelt the 
disturbing above the fundamental cause, and would destroy the 
whole economy of laws. In the political system this principle of 
positive philosophy shows that, in a statical view, any possible 
variations can affect only the intensity of the different tendencies 
belonging to each social situation, without in any way hindering or 
producing, or, in a word, changing the nature of, those tendencies ; 
and, in the same way, in a dynamical view, the progress of the race 
must be considered susceptible of modification only with regard, to 
its speed, and without any reversal in the order of development, or 
any interval of any importance being overleaped. These variations 
are analogous to those of the animal organism, with the one differ- 
ence that in sociology they are more complex ; and, as we saw that 
the limits of variation remain to be established in biology, it is not 
to be expected that sociology should be more advanced. ^ But all we 
want here is to obtain a notion of the general. spirit of 
regard both to social statics and dynamics 
“both points of view, it seems to me impossible to question its truth, 
Tn the intellectual order of phenomena, for instance, there is no acci- 
dental influence, nor any individual superiority, which cán transfer 
to one period the discoveries reserved for a subsequent age, in the 
natural course of the human mind; nor can there be the SENTO 
case of postponement. The history of the sciences settles the ques- 
tion of the close dependence of even the most eminent individual 
genius on the contempcrary state of the human mind ; 4nd this is 
above all remarkable in regard to the improvement of methods of 
Investigation, either in the way of reasoning or experiment. The 
same thing happens in regard to the arts; and espécially in what- 
ever depends on mechanical means in substitution for human action. 
And there is not, in reality, any more room for doubt in the case of 
mora development, the character of which jg certainly determined, 
in each period, by the corresponding state of the social evolution, 
whatever may be the modifications caused by education or individual 
organization. Each of the leading modes of social existence deter- 
mines for itself a certain System of morafs and manners, the common 
aspect of which is easily recognized in al] individuals, in the midst 
of their characteristic differences ; for instance, there is a state of * 
human life in which the best individual tures contract a habit of 


ferocity, from which very inferior natures easily emancipate 'them- 


of the law, in 
; and looking at it from 
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selves, in a better state of society. The case is the same, in a poli- 
tical view, as our*hislorical analysis will hereafter show. And in 
fact, if we were to review all the facts and reflections which estab- 
lish the existence of the limits of variation, whose principle I have 
just laid down, we should find ourselves reproducing in succession 
all the proofs of the subjection of social phenomena -to invariable 
laws; because the prihciple is neither more nor less than a strict 
application of the philosophical conception. 

_ Weseannot enlarge upon the second head : tliat is, the classifica- 
tion of modifying influences according to their Order of mo- 
respective importance. If such a classification is difying intu- 
not yet established in biology, it would be premature °° 
indeed to attempt it in social science. Thus, if the three chief 
causes of social variation appear to me to result from, first, race; 
secondly, climate; thirdly, political action in its whole scientific 
extent, it would answer none of our present purposes to inquire here 
whether this or some other is the real order of their importiince, 
The political influences are the only ones really open to our inter- 
vention; and to that head general attention must be directed, 
though with great care to avoid the conclusion that that class of 
influences must be the most important because it is the most 
immediately interesting to us. It is owing to such an illusion as 
this that observers who believe themselves emancipated from old 
prejudices cannot obtain sociological knowledge, because they enor- 
mously exaggerate the power of political action. Because political 
operations, temporal or spiritual, can have no social efficacy but in 
as far as they are in accordance with the corresponding tendencies 
of the hunian mind, they are supposed to: have produced what is in 
reality occasioned by a spontaneous evolution, which is less conspicu- 
ous, and easily overlooked. Such a mistake proceeds in neglect of 
numerous and marked cases in history, in which the most prodigious 
political authority has left no lasting traces of ils well-sustained 
development, because it moved in a contrazy direction to modern 
civilization ; as in the instances of Julian, of Philip IL, of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, etc. The inverse cases, unhappily too few, are still 
more decisive; those cases in which political action, sustained by 
an equally powerful authority, has nevertheless failed in the pursuit 
of ameliórations that were premature, though in accordance with 
the social movement of the time. Intellectual history, as well as 
political» furnishes examples of this kind in abundance. Jt has 
been sensibly remarked by Fergusson, that even the action of one 
nation upon another, whether by conquest or otherwise, though the 
most intense of all social fortes, can effect merely such ma(lifications 
as are in accordance with its existing tendencies; so that, in fact, 
the action merely accelerates or extends a development which would 
have taken place without +t. In politics; as in science, opportune- 
ness is always the main condition of all great and durable influence, 
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whatever may be the personal value of the superior man to whom the 

multitude attribute social action of ‘which he is merely the for tu- 

nate organ. ‘The power of the individual over the race is subject to 
these general limits, even when the effects, for good or for evil, areas 
sasy as possible to produce. In revolutionary times, for instance, 
those who are proud of having aroused anarchical passions in their 
contemporaries do not see that their miserable triumph is due to a 
spontaneous disposition, determined by the aggregate of the corre- 
sponding social state, which has produced a provisional and martial 
relaxation of the general harmony. As for the rest, it being ascer- 
tained that there are limits of variation among social phenomena, 
and modifications dependent on systematic political action; and as 
the scientific principle which is to describe such modifications is 
now known; the influence and scope of that principle must be 
determined in each case by the direct development of social science, 
applied to the appreciation of the corresponding state of circum- 
stances. It is by such estimates, empirically attempted, that men 
of genius have been guided in all great and profound action upon 
humanity in any way whatever; and it is only thus that they have 
been able to rectify, in a rough way, the illusory suggestions of the 
irrational doctrines in which they were educated. Everywhere, as 
I have so often said, foresight is the true source of action. 

The inaccurate intellectual habits which as yet prevail in political 
philosophy may induce an apprehension that, according to such 
considerations as those just presented, the new science of Social 
Physics may reduce us to mere observation of ht 
cluding all continuous intervention. 
while dissipating all ambitions illusions about the indefinite action of 
Man on civilization, the principle of 1 


i rational limits to`political action 
establishes, in the most exact and unquestionable manner, the true 
point of contact between social theory and practice. It is by this 


principle only that political art can assume a systematic character, by 
its release from arbitraty principles mingled with empirical notions. 
It is thus only that political art can pass upwards as medical art has 
done; the two cases being strongly analogous, ^ As political inter- 
vention can have no efficacy unless it rests. on corresponding ten- 
dencies of the political organism or life, so as to aid its spontaneous 
development, it is absolutely necessary to understand tlie natural 
laws of harmony and. succession which determine, in every period, 
and vuder every social aspect, what the human Gert tom isprepared 
to produce, pointing out, at the same time, the chief obstacles which’ 
may be got rid of. It would be exaggerating the scope of such an 
art to suppose it capable of obviating, in all cases, the violent dis- 
turbances which are occasioned by impediments to the natural 
evolution. In the highly complex 


J "X socisl organism, maladies and 
crises ae necessarily eveh more ine 


: Inevitalle than in the individual 
organism. But, though science is powerless for the moment amidst 


€ iman events, ex- 
lt is, however, certain that, 
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wild disorder and extravagance} it may palliate and abridge the 
crises, by understahding their character and foreseeing their issue, 
and by more or less intervention, where any is possible. Here, as 
in other cases, and more than in other cases, the office of science is, 
not to govern, but to modify phenomena; and to do this, it is 
necessary to understand their laws. 

Thus, then, we see what is the function of social science. With- 
out extolling or condemning political facts, science regards them as 
subjects of observation: if contemplates each phenomenon in its 
harmony with coexisting phenomena, and in its connection with 
the foregoing and the following state of human development: it 
endeavours to discover, from both points of view, the general rela- 
tions sshich connect all social phenomena: and each of them is 
explained, in the scientific sense of the word, when it has been con- 
nected with the whole of the existing situation, and the whole of 
the preceding movement. Favouring the social sentiment in the 
highest degree, this science fulfils the famous suggestion of Pascal, 
by representing the whole human race, past, present, and future, as 
constituting a vast and eternal social unit, whose different organs, 
individual and national, concur, in their various modes and degrees, 
in the evolution of humanity. Leading us on, like every other 
science, with as much exactness as the extreme complexity of its 
phenomena allows, to a systematic prevision of the events which 
must resuld.from either a given situation or a given aggregate of 
-antecedents, political science enlightens political art, not only in 
regard to the tendencies which should be aided, but as to the chief 
means that should be employed, so as to avoid all useless or 
ephemeral and therefore dangerous action; in short, all waste of 
any kind of social force. 

This examination of the general spirit of political philosophy has 
been much more difficult than the same process in areans of 
regard to any established science. The next step, vestigation. 
now that this is accomplished, is to examine, according to my usual 
method, the means of investigation proper to Social science. In 
virtue of a law before recognized, we may expect to find in Sociology 
a more varied and developed system of resources than in any other, 
in proportion to the complexity of the phenomena, while yet, this 
extension of means does not compensate for the increased imper- 
fection arising from the intricacy, ‘The extension of the means is 
also more:difficult to verify than in any prior case, from the novelty 
of the subject; and I can scarcely hope that such a sketch as I 
must present here will command such confidence as will arise when & 
complete survey of the sciencé shall have confirmed what I now offer: 

As Social Physics assumes a place in the hierarchy of sciences 
after all the rest, and the/efore dependent on them, its nieans © 
investigation must be of tiwo kinds: those which are peculiar to 
itself, and which may be called direct, and those which arise from 
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the connection of sociology with the other sciences ; and these last, 
t though indirect, are* as indispensable as the first. I 
shall review, first, the direct resources of the science. 
Here, as in all the other cases, there are three methods of pro- 
ceeding :—by Observation, Experiment, and Comparison. 
Very imperfect and even vicious notions prevail at present as to 
wd what Observation can be and can effect in social 
' science. The chaotic state of doctrine of the last 
century has extended to Method; and amidst our intellectyal dis- 
organization, difficulties have been magnified; precautionary 
methods, experimental and rational, have been broken up; and even 
the possibility of obtaining social knowlédge by observation has 
been dogmatically denied; but if the sophisms put forth on this 
subject were true, they would destroy the certainty, not only of 
social science, but of all the simpler and more perfect ones that 
have gone before. The ground of doubt assigned is the uncertainty 
of numan testimony ; but all the sciences, up fo the most simple, 
require proofs of testimony: that is, in the elaboration of the most 
positive theories, we have to admit observatious which could not be 
directly made, nor even repeated, by those who use them, and. the 
reality of which rests only on the faithful testimony of the original 
investigators ; there being nothing in this to prevent the use of such 
proofs, in concurrence with immediate observations. In astronomy, 
such a method is obviously necessary ; it is equally, hough less 
obviously necessary even in mathematics; and, of course, much 
more evidently in the case of the more complex sciences. How 
could any science emerge from: the nascent State.—how could there 
be any organization of intellectual labour, ev 
restricted to the utmost, if every one rejected 
his own? The stoutest advocates of historica. 
go so far as to advocate this. 


Direct means. 


en if research were 
all observations but 
l scepticism do not 


. It is only in the case of social 
phenomena that the paradox is proposed; and it is made use of 


there because it is ors of the weapons of the philosophical arsenal 
which'the revolutionary metaphysical doctrine constructed for the 
intellectual overthrow of the ancient political system. The next 
great hindrance to the use of observation is the empiricism which 
is introduced into it by those who, in the name of impartiality, 
would interdict the use of any theory what 
could be more thoroughly irreconcilable 
positive philosophy, or with its special ch 
' study of social phenomena, than this, No real observetion of any 
kind of phenomena is possible, except in as far as it is first directed, 
and finally interpreted, by some theery: and it was this logical 
need which, in the infancy of human reason, occasioned the rise of 
theological philosophy, as we shall see ij the course of our historical 
surveys The positive philosophy does 'aot dissolve this obligation, 
but, on the contrary, extends and fulfils it more and more, the 


ever, No logical dogma 
with the spirit of the 


aracter in regard to the 
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further the relations of phenomena are multiplied and perfected 
by it. Hence it is clear that, ‘scientifically speaking, all isolated, 
empirical observation is idle, and even radically uncértain; that 
science can use only those observations which are connected, at 
least hypothetically, with some law; that it is such a connection. 
which makes the chief difference between scientific and popular 
observation, embracing» the same facts, but contemplating them 
from different points of view: and that observations empirically 
conducted can at most supply provisional materials, which must 
usually undergo an ulterior revision. The rational method of 
observation becomes more necessary in proportion to the com- 
plexity of the phenomena, amidst which the observer would not 
know what he ought to look at in the facts before his eyes, but for 
the güidance of a preparatory theory; and thus it is that by the 
connection of foregoing facts we leafn to see the facts that follow. 
This is undisputed with regard to astronomical, physical, and 
chemical research, nd in every branch of biological study, in which 
goo® observation of its highly complex phenomena is still very 
rare, precisely because its positive theories are very imperfect. 
Carrying on the analogy, it is evident that in the corresponding 
divisions, statical and dynamical, of social science, there is more 
need than anywhere else of theories which shall scientifically 
connect the facts that are happening with those that have hap- 
pened: and the more we reflect, the more distinctly we shall see 
that in proportion as known facts are mutually connected, we shall 
be better able, not only to estimate, but to perceive, those which 
are yet unexplored. I am not blind to the vast difficulty which 
this requisition imposes on the institution of positive sociology,— 
obliging us to czeate at once, so to speak, observations and laws, on 
account of their indispensable connection, placing us in a sort of 
vicious circle, from which we can issue only by employing in the 
first instance materials which are badly elaborated, and doctrines 
which ave ill-conceived. How I may succeed, in a task so difficult 
and delicate, we shall see at its close; but, however that may be, it 
is clear that it is the absence of any positive theory which at 
present renders social observations so vague and incoherent. "There 
can never be any lack of facts; for in this case even more than in 
others, it is the commonest sort of facts that are most important, 
whatever the collectors of secret anecdotes may think; but, thongh 
we are steeped to the lips in them, we can make no use of them, 
nor even be aware of them, for want of speculative guidance in 
examining them. The statical observation of a crowd of pheno- 
mena cannot take place without some notion, however elementary, 
of the laws of social interconnection: and dynamical facts could 
have no fixed direction if hey were not attached, at least by ® 
Provisional hypothesis, to [she laws of social development. The 
positive» philosophy is very far from discouraging historical or any 
VOL. TI. D 
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: : 7 he precious night-watchings, now so lost in 
the counterion of ERR p a coascientions but barren learning, 
Direct means. Ew by it for the constitution of true social 
1 creased honour of the earnest minds that are 
ere eean A. hiilosophy will supply fresh and nobler 
ling:—by Obsge new philosophy will supply fresh and nobler 
eT -v imperfeci-d-for insight, a loftier aim, and: therefore a higher 
pled’ Sy. It will discard none but-aimless labours, without 
Observation. ad without character; as in Physics, there is no room 
century ha-alions of empirical observations; and at the same time, 
organiz” Phy will render justice to the zeal of Students of a past 
metleration, who, destitute of the favourable guidance which we, of 
ponis day, enjoy, followed up their laborious historical researches with 
an instinctive perseverance, and in spite of the superficial disdain of 
the philosophers of the time. No doubt, the same danger Titends 
research here as elsewhere: fhe danger that, from the continuous 
use of scientific theories, the observer may sometimes pervert facts, 
by-erroneously supposing them to verify some idl-grounded specula- 
tive prejudices of his own. But we have the same guard hore as 
elsewhere,—in the further extension of the science: and the case 
would not be improved by a recurrence to empirical methods, 
which would be merely leaving theories that may be misapplied 
but can always be rectified, for imaginary notions which cannot, be 
substantiated at all. Our feeble reason may often fail in the 
application of positive theories; but at least they transfér us from 
the domain of imagination to that of reality, and expose us 
infinitely less than any other kind of doctrine to the danger of 
seeing in facts that which is not. 
It is now clear that social science requires, more than any other, 
the subordination of Observation to the statical and dynamical 
laws of phenomena. _No social fact can have any scientific meaning” 
till it is connected with some other social fact; without which con- 
nection it remains a mere anecdote, involving no rational utility. 
This condition so far, increases the immediate difficulty that good 
observers will be rare at first, though more abundant than ever as 
the science expands: and here we meet with another confirmation 
of what I said at the outset of this volume,—that the formation © 
social theories should be confided only to tine best organized minds, 
prepared by the most rational training, Explored by such minds; 
according to rational views of coexistence and succession, socia 
phenomena no doubt admit of much more varied and extensive 
means of investigation than phenomena of less complexity. In this 
view, it is not only the immediate inspection or direct description c 
events that affords useful means of ositive exploration; but the 
consideràtion of apparently insignificant customs, the appreciatio® 
of various kinds of monuments, the an:ilysis and comparison of lan- 
guages, and a multitude of other resouyces, In short, a mind suit- 
ably trained becomes able by exercise to convert almost al! impres 
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sions from the events of life intossociological indications, when once 
the connection of ail indications with the leading ideas of the science ' 
is understood. This isa facility afforded by the mutual relation of 
the various aspects of society, which may partly compensate for the 
difficulty caused by that mutual connection : if it renders observa- 
tion more difficult, it affords more means for its prosecution. 

_ It might be supposed*beforehand that the second method of in- 
vestigation, Experiment, must be wholly inapplicable 
in Social Science; but we shall find that the science 
Js nof entirely deprived of this resource, though it must be one of 
inferior value. We must remember (what was before explained) 
that, there are two kinds of experimentation,—the direct and the 


Experiment. 


- indirect: and that it is not necessary to the philosophical character 


of this method that the circumstances of the phenomenon in question 
should be, as is vulgarly supposed in the learned world, artificially 
instituted. Whether the case be natural or factitious, experimen- 
tation takes place whenever the regular course of the phenomerion 
is interfered with in any determinate manner. The spontaneous 
nature of the alteration has no effect on the scientific value of the 
case, if the elements are known. It is in this sense that experimen- 
tation is possible in Sociology. If direct experimentation had be- 
come too difficult, amidst the complexities of biology, it may well 
be considered impossible in social science. Any artificial disturb- 
ance of ang social element must affect all the rest, according to the 
laws both of coexistence and succession ; and the experiment would 


therefore, if it could be instituted at all, be deprived of all scientific 


value, through the impossibility of isolating either the conditions 
or the results of the phenomenon. But we saw, in our survey 
of biology, that pathological cases are the true scientific equivalent 
of pure experimentation, and why. ‘The same reasons apply, with 
even more force, to sociological researches. In them, pathological 


analysis consists in the.examination of cases, unhappily too common, 


in which the natural laws, either of harmony or of succession, are. 
disturbed, by any causes, special or general, accidental or transient ; 
as in revolutionary times especially; and above all, in our own, 
These disturbances are, in the social body, exactly analogous to 
diseases in the individual organism : and I ]mve no doubt whatever 
that the analogy will be more evident (allowance being made for 
the unequal complexity of the organisms) the deeper the investiga- 
tion goes., In both cases it is, as I said once before, a noble use to 
make of our reason, to disclose the real laws of our nature, indi- 
vidual or social, by the analysis of its sufferings. But if the method 
48 imperfectly instituted in regard to biological questions, much more 
faulty must it be in regard to the phenomena of social science, for. 
want even of the rational eenceptions to which they are to be re- 
ferred. We see the most disastrous political experiments fer ever 
renewed; with only some insignificant and irrational modifications, 
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though their first operation should. have fully salisfied, us of ihe 
uselessness and danger of the expédients proposed. Without o 
getting how much is ascribable to the influence of human passions, 
we must remember that the deficiency of an authoritative rational 
analysis is one of the main causes of the barrenness imputed to 
social experiments, the course of which would become much more 
instructive if it were better observed. The-great natural laws exist 
and act in all conditions of the organism ; for, as we saw in the case 
of biology, it is an error to suppose that they are violated, or sus- 
pended in the case of disease: and we are therefore justified. in 
drawing our conclusions, with due caution, from the scientific 
analysis of. disturbance to the positive theory of. normal existence. 
This is the nature and character of the indirect experimentation 
which discloses the real economy of the social body in % more 
marked manner than simple observation could do. It is applicable 
to all orders of sociological research, whether relating to, exisfence 
or to movement, and regarded under any aspect whatever, physical, 
intellectual, moral, or political; and to all degrees of the Social 
evolution, from which, unhappily, disturbances have never been 
absent. As for its present extension, no one can venture to offer 
any statement of it, because it has never been duly applied in any 
investigation in political philosophy ; and it can become customary 
only by the institution of the new science which I am endeavouring 
to establish. But I could not omit this notice of it, ascone of the 
means of investigation proper to social science. à 
As for the third of those methods, Comparison, the re 
Donpartsint bear in mind the explanations offered 
of biological philosophy, of the reasor 
parative method must prevail in all studies of 1 
organism is the subject ; and the more remarkably, in proportion to 
the rank of the organism. The same considerations apply in the 
present case, in a more conspicuous degree; and I may leave it to 
the reader to make the application, merely pointing out the chief 
differences which distinguish the use of the comparative method iu 
sociological inquiries. QI. 
It is a very irrational disdain which makes us object to all com- 
Comparison Parison between human Society and the social state 
with inferior of the lower animals." This unphilosophical pride , 
pran arose out of the protracted influence of the theologico- 
metaphysical philosophy; and it will be-corrected by the positive 


philosophy, when we better understand and oan estimate the socia 
state of the higher orders of mammifers, for instance. We hav’ 
seen how important is the study of individual life, in regard tO 
intellectual aud moral phenomena,—of which social phenomena are 
the natural result and complement, ‘There was once the same 
blindness to the importence of the procedure in this case as now 1% 


the other ; and, as it has given way in the one case, so it will in the 


ader must 
sin our survey 
as why the com- 
hich the living 
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other. The chief defect in the lind of sociological comparison that 
we want is that it 1s limited to statical considerations ; whereas the 
dynamical are, at the present time,the preponderant and direct 
subject of science. The restriction results from the social state of 
animals being, though not so stationary as we are apt to suppose, 
yet susceptible only of extremely small variations, in no way com- 
parable to the continued progression of humanity in its feeblest days. 
But there is no doubt of the scientific utility of such a comparison, 
in the statical province, where it characterizes the elementary laws 
of social interconnection, by exhibiting their action in the most 
imperfect state of society, so as even to suggest useful inductions 
in regard to human society. ‘There cannot be a stronger evidence 
of theenatural character of ihe chief social relations, which some 
people fancy that they can transform at pleasure. Buch sophists will 
cease to regard the great ties of the human family as factitious and 
arbitrary when they find them existing, with the same essential 
characteristics, among the animals, and more conspicuously, the 
nearer the organisms approach to the human type. In brief, in all 
that part: of sociology which is almost one with intellectual and 
moral biology, or with the natural history of Man ; in all that relates 
to the first germs of the social relations, and the first institutions 
which were founded by the unity of the family or the tribe, there is 
not only great scientific advantage, but real philosophical necessity 
for employing the rational comparison of human with other animal 
societies. Perhaps it might even be desirable not to confine the 
comparison to societies which present a character of voluntary co- 
operation, in analogy to the human. ‘They must always rank first 
in importance: but the scientific spirit, extending the process to 
its final logical term, might find some advantage in examining those 
strange associations, proper to the inferior animals, in which an 
involuntary co-operation results from an indissoluble organic 
union, either by simple adhesion or real continuity. If the science 
gained nothing by this extension, the method would. And there 
is nothing that can compare with such an habitual scientific com- 
parison for the great; service of casting out the absolute spirit which 
is the chief vice of political philosophy. It appeais to me, more- 
over, that, in a practical view, the insolent pride which induces some 
ranks of society to suppose themselves as, in a manner, of another 
Species than the rest of mankind, is in close affinity with the irra- 
tional disdain that repudiates all comparison between humar and 


other animal nature. However all this may be, these considerations 


apply only to a methodical and special treatment of social philos- 
ophy. Here, where I can offer only the first conception of the science, 
in which dynamical considerations must prevail, it is evident that 
l can make little use of tl'e kind of comparison; and this maket 
ib all the more necessary to point it out, lest its omission should 
occasion such scientific inconveniences as I have just indicated. he 
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commonest logical procedures ar? generally so characterized by 
their very application, that nothing more-of a preliminary nature 
is needed than the simplest examination of their fundamental 
properties. ` we ‘au £ 
‘Vo indicate the order of importance of the forms of society which 
Gonna ate to be studied by the Comparative Method, I be- 
of coezistiny gin with the chief method, which consists in a com- 
states of parison of the different coexisting states of human 
Los E society on the various parts of the earth’s Su*face,— 
those states being completely independent of exh other. By this 
: method, the different stages of evolution may all be observed at 
once. Though the progression is single and uniform, in regard to 
the whole race, some very considerable and very various populations 
have, from causes which are little understood, attained extremely 
unequal degrees of development, so that the former states of the 
most civilized nations are now to be seen, amidst some partial dif- 
ferences, among contemporary populations inhabiting different parts 
of the globe. In its relation to Observation, this kind of comparison 
offers the advantage of being applicable both to statical and dyna- 
mical inquiries, verifying the laws of both, and even furnishing 
occasionally valuable direct inductions in regard to both. In the 
second place, it exhibits all possible degrees of social evolution to 
our immediate observation. From the wretched inhabitants of 
Tierra del Fuego to the most advanced nations of westefn Europe, 
there is no social grade which is not extant in some points of the 
globe, and usually in localities which are clearly apart. In the 
historical part of this volume, we shall find that some interesting 
secondary phases of social development, of which thé history ot 
civilization leaves no perceptible traces, can be known only by this 
comparative method of study; and these are not, as might be sup- 


; 
posed, the lowest degrees of evolution, which every one admits can 
And between the great historical 


.be investigated in no other way. 
aspects, there’ are niimerous intermediate states which must be 
observed thus, if at all, The second part of the comparative method 
verifies the indications afforded by historical analysis, and fills up 
the gaps it leaves: and nothing can be more rational than the 
method, as it rests upon the established principle that the develop- 
ment of the human mind is uniform in the midst of all diversities 
of climate, and even of race; such diversities having no effect upon 
anything more than the rate of progress.—But we must beware of 
the scientific dangers attending the process of comparison by this, 
method. For instance, it can give us no idea of the order of suc- 
cession, as it presents all the states of development as coexisting : 
* so that if the order of development were not established by other 
methods, this one would infallibly mis'ead us. And again, if we 
were not misled as to the order, there is nothing in this method , 
which discloses the filiation of the different systems of society ; ® 
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matter in which the most distinguished philosophers have been 
mistaken in various ways and degrees. Again, there is the danger 
of mistaking modifications for primary phases; as when social dit- 
ferences have been ascribed to the political influence of climate, 
instead of that inequality of evolution which is the real cause. 
Sometimes, but more rarely, the mistake is the other way. Indeed, 
there is nothing in theematter that can show which of two cases 
presents the diversity that is observed. We are in danger of the 
same mjstake in regard to races; for, as the sociological comparison 
is instituted between peoples of different races, we are liable to 
confound the effects of race and of the social period. Again, 
climate comes in to offer a third source of interpretation of com- 
paratiye phenomena, sometimes agreeing with, and sometimes con- 
tradicting the two others; thus multiplying the chances of error, 
and rendering the analysis which looked so promising almost im- 
practicable. Here, again, we see the indispensable necessity of 
keeping in view the positive conception of human development as 
‘a whole. By this alone can we be preserved from such errors as T 
have referred to, and enriched by any genuine results of analysis. 
We see how absurd in theory and dangerous in practice are the 
notions and declamations of the empirical school, and of the ene- 
mies of all social speculation: for it is precisely in proportion to 
their elevation and generality that the ideas of positive social phi- 

- losophy become real and effective,—all illusion and uselessness 
belonging to conceptions which are too narrow and too special, in 
the departments either of science or of reasoning. But it is a con- 
sequence from these last considerations that this first sketch of 
sociological: science, with the means of investigation that belong 
to it, rests imuiediately upon the primary use of a new method of 
observation, which is so appropriate to the nature of the phenomena 
as to be exempt from the dangers inherent in the others. This last 

. portion of the comparative method is the Historical Method, properly 
so called ; and it is the only basis on which the system of political 
logic can, rest. 

The historical comparison of the consecutive states of humanity 
is not only the chief scientific device of the new Comparison of 
political philosophy.” Its rational development con- consecutive 
stitutes the substratum of the science, in whatever ity eee 
essential to it. It is this which distinguishes it thoroughly from 
biological, science, as we shall presently see. The'positive principle 

of this separation results from the necessary influence of human 
generations upon the generations that follow, accumulating continu- 
ously till it constitutes the preponderating consideration in the 


direct study of social development. As long as this preponderance © 


is not directly recognized, tie positive study of humanity Ru itg 
pear a simple prolongation of the natural history of Man : hut, this 
scientie character, suitable enough to the earlier generations, 
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disappears in the course of the social evolution, and E A 
Jength a wholly new aspect, proper to sociological science, in S 
historical considerations are of immediate importance. An PT 
preponderant use of the historical method. gives its philosophica 
character to sociology in a logical, as well as a scientific sense. By 
the creation of this new department of the comparative method, 
sociology confers a benefit on the whole of natural philosophy ; 
because the positive method is thus completed and perfected, in a 
manner which, for scientific importance, is almost beyqnd our 
estimate. What we can now comprehend is that, the historical 
method verifies and applies in the largest way, that chief quality 
of sociological science,—its proceeding from the whole to the parts. 
Without this permanent condition of social study, all historical 
labour would degenerate into being a mere compilation bi pro- 
visional materials. As it is in their development especially that 
the various social elements are interconnected and inseparable, it 18 
clezr that any partial filiation must be essentially untrue. Where, 
for instance, is the use of any exclusive history of any one scence 
or art, unless meaning is given to it by first connecting it with the 
study of human progress generally? It is the same in every 
direction, and especially with regard to political history, as it is 
called,—as if any history could be other than political, more or 
less! The prevailing tendency to speciality in study would reduce 
history to a mere accumulation of unconnected delinoations, in 
which all idea of the true filiation of events would be 16st amidst 
the mass of confused descriptions. If the historical comparisons 
of the different periods of civilization are to have any scientific 
character, they must be referred to the general social evolution : 
and it is only thus that we can obtain the guidingtideas by which 
the special studies themselves must be directed, 

In a practical view, it is evident that the 
historical method tends to develop the soci 


us an immediate interest in even the earliest experiences of our 
race, through the influence that they exereised over the evolution 
of our own civilization. As Condorcet observed, no enlightened 
man can think of the battles of Marathon and Salamis Without 
perceiving the importance of their consequences to the race at 
large. This kind of feeling should, when we are treating:of science, 
be carefully distinguished from the sympathetic interest which 18 
awakened by all delineations of hum: 


Ks an life—in fiction as well as 
in history. The sentiment I refer to is deeper, because- in some 
sort personal; and more reflective, be 4 

conviction. It cannot be excited by popular history, in a descrip- 
tive form ; but only by positive history, regarded as a true science, 
and exhibiting the events of human ‘experience in co-ordinated 
serjes which manifest their own graduated connection. This new 


form of the social sentiment must at first be the privilege of the 


preponderance of the 
al sentiment, by giving 


: AL" 
Cause it results from scientific 
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choice few; but it will be exte&ded, somewhat weakened in force, 
to the whole of society, in proportion as the general results of social 
physics become sufficiently popular. , It will fulfil the most obvious 
and elementary idea of the habitual connection between individuals 
and contemporary nations by showing that the successive genera- 
tions of men concur ina final end, which requires the determinate 
participation of each afd all. This rational disposition to regard 
men of all times as fellow-workers is as yet visible in the case of 
only the most advanced sciences. By the philosophical preponder- 
ance of the historical method, it will be extended to all the aspects 
of human life, so as to sustain, in a reflective temper, that respect 
for our ancestors which is indispensable to a sound state of society, 
and sq deeply disturbed at present by the metaphysical philos- 
ophy. 

Ps for the course to he pursued by this method,—it appears to 
me that its spirit consists in the rational use of social series ; that 
is, in. a successive estimate of the different states of humanity wlfich 
shall” show the growth of each disposition, physical, intellectual, 
moral, or political, combined with the decline of the opposite dis- 
position, whence we may obtain a scientific prevision of the final 
ascendency of the one and extinction of the other,—care being taken 
to frame our conclusions according to the laws of human develop- 
ment. A considerable accuracy of prevision may thus be obtained, 
for any @terminate period, and with any particular view; as 
historical analysis will indicate the direction of modifications, even 
in the most disturbed times. And it is worth noticing that the 
prevision will be nearest the truth in proportion as the phenomena 
Jn question are more important and more general ; because then 
continuous causes are predominant in the social movement; and 
disturbances have less power. From these first general aspects, 
the same rational certainty may extend to secondary and special 
aspects, through their statical relations with the first ; and thus we 
may obtain^conclusions sufficiently accurate for the application of 
principles. 

If we desire to familiarize ourselves with this historical method, 
we must employ it first upon the past, by endeavouring to deduce 
every well-known historical situation from the whole series of its 
antecedent8. - In every science we must have learned to predict the 
past, so to speak, before we can predict the future; because ‘the 
first use of the observed relations among fulfilled facts is to teach 
Us by the anterior succession what the future succession will be. 

o examination of facts can explain our existing state to us, if we 
lave not ascertained, by histerical study, the value of the,elements 
at work; and thus it is in v/in that statesmen insist on the necessity 
of political observation, while they look no further than the pres- 
ent, or a very recent past. ‘The present is, by itself, purely ms- 
leading, because it is impossible to avoid confounding principa 
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with secondary facts, exalting conf»ieuous transient Bann 
over fundamental tendencies, which are generally. very quiet; and 
above all, supposing those powers, institutions, and doctrines, to be 
in the ascendant, which are, in fact, in their decline. It is clear 
that the only adequate corrective of all this isa philosophical under- 
standing of the past; that the comparison cannot be decisive unless | 
it embraces the whole of the past; and that the sooner we stop, in 
travelling up the vista of time, the more serious will’ be the mis- 
takes we fall into.. Before our very eyes, we see statesmer. gomg 
no further back than the last century, to obtein an explanation 
of the confusion’ in which we are living: the most abstract of 
politicians may take in the preceding century, but the philosophers 
themselves hardly venture beyond the sixteenth ; so that, those 
who are striving to find the issue of the revolutionary period 
have actually no conception of it as a whole, though that whole 
is itself only a transient phase of the general social movement. 

‘Lhe most perfect methods may, however, be rendered deceptive 
by misuse: and this we must bear in mind. We. have seen’ that 
mathematical analysis it lf may betray us into substituting signs for 
ideas, and that it conceals inanity of conception under an imposing: 
verbiage. "Phe difficulty in the case of the historical method in 
sociology is in applying it, on account of the extreme complexity of 
the materials we have to deal with. But for this, the method 
would be entirely safe. The chief danger is of our Süpposing a 
continuous decrease to indicate a final extinction, or the reverse; as 
in mathematics it is a common sophism to confound: continuous 
variations, more or less, with unlimited variations. To take a 
strange and very marked example : if we consider that part of social 
development which relates to human food, we cam 
that men take less food as they advance in civilization, 
pare savage with more civilized peoples, in the Homeric poems or 
in the n: itives of travellers, or compare country with town life, or 
any generation with “the one that went before, we sliall find this 
curious result,—the sociological law of which we shall examine 
hereafter. The laws of individual human nature aid in the result 
by making intellectual and moral action more preponderant as Man 
becomes more civilized. The fact is thus established, both by the 
experimental and the logical way, et nobody supposes that 
men will ultimately cease to eat. In this case, the absurdity saves 
us fom a false conclusion ; but in other cases, the complexity dis- 
guises much error in the experiment and the reasoning.. In the 
above Instance, we must resort to the laws of our nature for that 
verification which, taken altogether, tl'ey afford to our sociologica 
analysis. As the social phenomenon, tiken as a whole, is simply 2 
development of humanity, without any *eal creation of faculties, al 
social inanifestations must be to he found, if only in*their germ, in 


the primitive type which biology constructed by anticipation for 


If we com- 


nnot but observe ` 
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sociology. Thus every law of*social succession disclosed by the 
historical method must be unquestionably connected, directly or 
indirectly, with the positive theory of human nature ; and all 
inductions which cannot stand this test will prove to be illusory, 
through some sort of insufficiency in tlie observations on which 
they are grounded. The main scientific strength of sociological 
demonstrations must ever lie in the accordance between the con- 
clusions of historical analysis and the preparatory conceptions of 
the biological theory. Aud thus we find, look where we will; a 
confirmation of that chief intellectual character of the new science, 
—the philosophical preponderance of the spirit of the whole over 
the spirit of detail. 

Trás method ranks, in sociological science, with that of zoological 
comparison in the study of individual life; and we shall see, as we 
proceed, that the succession of social states exactly corresponds, in 
a scientific sense, with the gradation of organisms in biology ; and 
the.social series, once clearly established, must be as real and as 
useful as the animal series. When the method has been used long 
enough to disclose its properties, I am disposed to Promise oy a 
think that it will be regarded as so very marked a fourth method. 
modification of positive research as to deserve a separate place ;, so 
ihat, in addition to Observation, properly so called, Experiment, 
and Comparison, we shall have the Historical Method, as a fourth 
and finaly mode of the art of observing. It will be derived, accord- 
ing to the usual course, from the mode which immediately precedes 
it: and it will be applied to the analysis of the most complex 
phenomena. 

I must Be allowed to point out that the new political philosophy, 
satictioning the old leadings of popular reason, restores to History 
all its scientific rights as a basis of wise social speculation, after the 
metaphysical philosophy had striven to induce us to discard all 
large consideration of the past. In the foregoing departments of 
natural philosophy we have seen that the positive spirit, instead of 
being disturbing in its tendencies, is remarkable for confirming, in 
the essential parts of every science, the inestimable intuitions of 
popular good sense; of.which indeed science is merely a systematic 
prolongation, and which:a barren metaphysical philosophy alone 
could despise. In this case, so far from restricting the influence 
which human reason has ever attributed to history in political 
combinations, the new social philosophy increases it, radically and 

eminently. It asks from history something more than counsel and 
instruction to perfect conceptions which are derived from another 
Source: it seeks its own /¢eneral direction, through the whole 
: System of historical conclusions. ji 
aving reviewed the general character of Sociology, and ils 
means of investigation, we must next make out its relations to the 
other principal sciences. ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO THE OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
OF POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


THE conditions of the positive philosophy with regard tg, this 
science are not fulfilled till its relations with the other sciences are 
ascertained. Its establishment in its proper place in the hierarchy 
is a principle of such importance that it may be seen to com- 
preliend all the philosophical requisites for it8 institution as a 
science: and it is for want of this that all attempts in our tine to 
treat social questions in a positive manner have failed. Whether 
we consider the indispensable data of various kinds supplied to 
sociology by the other sciences, or the yet more important requisite 
of the sound speculative habits formed by the preparatory study of 
them, the daily spectacle of abortive attempts to construct a social 
science leaves no doubt that this grand omission is the cause of the 
failure, and of the wrong direction always taken, sooner" or later, 
by minds which seemed fitted to accomplish something better. 
We must, then, review the relation of this last, of the Sciences to 
` all the rest; but our examination of each of them, and. of biology 
especially, has so anticipated this part of my subject, that I may 
pass over it very briefly. : 
t is a new idea that the science of society is thus connected 
with the rest: yet in no case is the relation more unquestionable 
or more marked. Sozial phenomena exhibit, in even. a higher 
degree, the complexity, speciality, and personality which distin- 
guish the higher phenomena of the individual life. In order to 
see how this establishes the connection in question, we must 
remember that in the social, as in the bi 5 
two classes of considerations:—that of 
constitutes the phenomenon, and that o 
ment, which influences this partial and secondary development: 0 
one of the animal races. Now, by the first term of this couple, 
sociology is subordinated to the Whole of the oreanie philosophy; 
which discloses to us the laws of human nature: and by the 
second, it 1s connected with the whole System of inorganic phi- 
losophy, which reveals to us the exterior conditions of human 
existence. One of the two great divisions of philosophy, in short, 
determines the agent concerned in sociological phenomena, an 


Man or Humanity, which 
f the medium or environ- 


ological case, there are 
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the other the medium in whiclo it is developed. It is clear that 
we here take together, and treat as one, the three sections of 
inorganic philosophy,—chemistry, „physics, and astronomy,—as 
they all relate equally to the social medium. It will be enough 
if we point out the participation of each, as the occasion arises. 
As to the Method, properly so called, it is, as we have seen, more 
and more necessary to subject studies to the graduated system of 
prior studies, in proportion to’ their increasing complexity. These 
are tha,two points we have to considér in surveying once more the 
encyclopedical scale, beginning, as before, with the relations which 
are the closest and most direct. We shall afterwards have to 
exhibit the’ reaction, scientific and logical, which sociology, once 
instituted, must exercise, in its turn, on the whole of the preceding 
sciences :—a reaction which is, as yet, even less suspected than the 
primary action itself. 

‘Lhe subordination of social science to biology is so evident that 
nobody denies it in statement, however it may be — Relation td 
neglécted in practice. This contrariety between the Biology. 
statement and the practice is due to something else, besides the 
faulty condition of social studies: it results also from the imperfec- 
tion of biological science ; and especially from its most conspicuous 
imperfection of all,—that of its highest part, relating to intellectual 
and moral phenomena. >It is by this portion that biology and 
sociology &re the most closely connected ; and cerebral physiology 
is too recént, and its scientific state is too immature, to have ad- - 
mitted, as yet, of any proper organization of the relations of the two 
sciences.» Whenever the time for that process arrives, the connection 
will be seea to bear two aspects. Under the first, biology will 
be seen to afford the starting-point of all social speculation, in 
accordance with the analysis of the social faculties of Man, and of 
the organic conditions which determine its character. But, more- 
over, as we can scarcely at all investigate the most elementary terms 
of the socia! series, we must construct them by applying the positive 
theory of, human nature to the ageregate of corresponding circum- 
stances,—regarding the small materials that we are able to obtain 
as rather adapted to facilitate and improve this rational determina- 
tion than to show us what society really is at so early a period. 
When the social condition has advanced so far as to exclude this 
kind of deduction, the second aspect presents itself; and the bivlo- 
gical theory of man is implicated with the sociological in a, less 
direct and special manner, The whole social evolution of the 
taco must proceed in entire accordance with biological laws ; and 
Social phenomena must always be founded on the necessary in- 
Variableness of the human /reanism, the characteristics of which, 
physical, intellectual, and toral, are always found to be essentially 
the same, and related in the same manner, at every degree’ of the 
Social scale,—no development of them attendant upon the social 
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condition ever altering their nature in the least, nor, of course, 
creating or destroying any faculties whatever, or transposing their 
influence. No sociological view can therefore be admitted, at any 
stage of the science, or under any appearance of historical induction, 
that is contradictory to the known laws of human nature. No view 
can be admitted, for instance, which supposes a very marked 
character of goodness or wickedness to exist in the majority of 
men; or which represents the sympathetic affections as prevailing 
over the personal ones; or the intellectual over the afective 
faculties, ete. In cases like these, which are more common than 
the imperfection of the biological theory would lead us to expect, 
all sociological principles must; be as carefully submitted to ulterior 
correction as if they supposed human life to be extravagantly, long, 
or contravened, in any other way, the physical laws of humanity ; 
because the intellectual and moral conditions of human existence 
areas real and as imperative as its material conditions, though. 
more difficult to estimate, and therefore less known. Thus, in & 
biologieal view, all existing political doctrines are radically vicious, 
because, in their irrational estimate of political phenomena, they 
suppose qualities to exist among rulers and the ruled, —here an 
habitual perverseness or imbecility, and there a, spirit of concert; 
or calculation—which are incompatible with positive ideas of 
human nature, and which would impute pathological monstrosity 
to whole classes; which is simply absurd. An example’ like this 
shows what valuable resources positive sociology must derive from 
its subordination to biology ; and especially in regard to cerebral 
physiology, whenever it comes to be studied as i5 ought; 

The students of biology have, however, the same tendency. to 
exalt their own science at the expense of that which follows it, that 
physicists and chemists have shown in regard to biology. à The 
biologists lose sight of .historical observation altogether, and repre- 
sent sociology as a mere corollary of the science of Man; in the same 
way that physicists and chemists treat biology as a. mere: derivative 
from the inorganic philosophy. _ The injury to science is.greaf in 
both cases. If we neglect historical comparison, we can understand 
ois d phenomenon with a n Chof phenomenon in 
that is, the onem and continuc inden eee originalita 

at is, gradual ¢ ntinnous influence of generations upon 
each other,—would be disguised or unnoticed “for want of the 
necersary key—historical analysis. From the Rao that the in- 
fluence of former generations becomes the cause of any modification 
of the social movement, the mode of investigation must accord with 
the nature of the phenomena. ; and distorical analysis therefore 
becomes preponderant, while biologica? considerations, which eX 
plained the earliest movements of society, cease to be more than © 
valuable auxiliary and means of cont 


rol It is the ‘same thing 89 
when, in the study of inorganic Science, men quit deducjion for 
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direct observation. It is the ‘same thing as when, in biology, 
observers proceed trom contemplating the organism and its medium, 
to analyse the ages of the individual,being, as a principal means of 
investigation. The only difference is that the change in the instru- 
ment is the more necessary the more complex are the phenomena 
to be studied. ‘This would have been seen at once, and political 
philosophy would have been admitted to depend on this condition 
for its advance, but for the prevalence of the vicious absolute spirit 
in social speculation, which, neglecting the facts of the case, for ever 
strives to subject sacial considerations to the absolute conception of 
an immutable political type, no less adverse to the relative spirit of 
positive philosophy than theological and metaphysical types, though 
less indefinite. L'he consequence of this error is that social modifi- 
cations proper to certain periods, and passing away with them, are 
too often supposed to be inherent in human nature, and therefore 
indestructible. Even Gall, attending only to imperfect physiological 
considerations, and neglecting the social, wandered off into a sort of 
scientific declamation on the subject of war, declaring the military 
tendencies of mankind to be immutable, notwithstanding the mass 
of historical testimony which shows that the warlike disposition 
diminishes as human development proceeds. A multitude of ex- 
amples of this kind of mistake might be presented ; the most strik- 
ing of which are perhaps in connection with theories of education, 
‘which are“usually formed on absolute, principles, to the neglect of 
the corresponding state of civilization. 

The true nature of sociology is evident enough from what has 
been said. We see that it is not an appendix to biology, but a 
science by itself, founded upon a distinct basis, while closely con- 
nected, from first to last, with biology. Such is the scientific view 
of it. As to the method, the logical analogy of the two sciences is 
so clear as to leave no doubt that social philosophers must prepare 
their understandings for their work by due discipline in biological 
methods, his is necessary, not only to aa them in possession of 
the general spirit of investigation proper to organic science, but yet 
more to familiarize them with the comparative method, which is 
the grand resource of investigation in both sciences. Moreover, 
there is a most valuable philosophical principle common to both 
Sciences which remains to be fully developed before it can attain its 
final prevalence ;—I mean the positive version of the dogma of final 
causes, discussed before in connection with the conditions of vital 
existence. ‘This principle, being the necessary result, of the dis- 
Vinetion between the statical and the dynamical condition, belongs 
eminently to the study of living bodies, in which that distinction is 

‘especially marked, aud wh're alone the general idea of it can 
Properly be acquired. But, great as its direct use in the study of 
individual life, it is applicable in a much more extensive and 
essential way in social science. It is by means of this principle 
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that the new philosophy. uniting the two philosophical meanings of 
the word necessary, exhibits as inevitable that which first presents 
itself as indispensable; and the converse. ‘There must be some- 
thing in it peculiarly in harmony with social investigations, as we 
are led up to it by the most opposite methods of approach; one 
evidence of which is De Maistre's fine political aphorism, ** What- 
ever is necessary exists.” ^ T is 3 
es li sociology is thus subordinated to biology, if 

Inorganic must be scientifically related to the whole system of 

philosophy. inorganic philosophy, because biology is so. . But it 
is also connected with that system by immediate relations of its 
own. 

In the first place, it is only by the inorganic philosophy’ that we 
can duly analyse the entire system of exterior conditions, chemical, 
physical, and astronomical, amidst which the social evolution pro- 
ceeds, and by which its rate of progress is determined. Social 
phénomena can no more be understood apart from their environ- 
ment than those of individual life. All exterior disturbances 
which could affect the life of individual Man must change his 
social existence ; and, conversely, his social existence could not be 
seriously disturbed by any modifications of the medium which 
should not derange his separate condition. I need therefore only 
refer to what I have said in regard to the influence of astronomical 
and other conditions on vital existence ; for the same cor.siderations 
bear on the case of social phenomena. Tt is plain that society, as 
well as individual beings, is affected by the circumstances of the 
earth’s daily rotation and annual movement; and by states of heat, 
moisture, and electricity in the surrounding medium ;-and by the 
chemical conditions of the atmosphere, the waters, the soil. etc. 
need only observe that the effect of these influences is even. more 


marked in sociology than in biology, not only because the organism 
is more complex, aud its phenom 


3 X, aui ena of a higher order, but because 
the social organism Assregarded às susceptible of indefinite duration, 
so as to render sensible many gradual modifications which.would bé 
disguised from our notice by the brevity of individual life., Astro- 
nomical conditions, above all others, manifest their importance to 
living beings only by passing from the individual to the social case- 
Much smaller disturbances would visibly affect a socia? condition 
thaa would disturb an individual life, which requires a smaller 
coneurrence of favourable circumstances, For instance, the dimen” 


sions of the globe are scientifically more important in sociology tha”, 
in biology, because they set bounds to the ultimate extension 9. 
population ; à circumstance worthy of grave consideration in any 
positive system of political speculation 
of very many. If we consider, in regard to dynamical conditions; 
what would be the effect of any change in the degree of obliquity 


of the ecliptic, in the stability of the poles of rotation, and yet mor? 


Z 


And this is only one cas? 
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in the eccentricity of the earth’s erbit, we shall see that vast changes 
in social life must be produced by causes which could not endanger 
individual existence. One of the first reflections that presents it- 
self is that positive sociology was not possible till the inorganic 
philosophy had reached a certain degree of precision. The very 
conception of stability in human association could not be positively 
established till the discevery of gravitation had assured us of the 
permanence of the conditions of life ; and till physics and chemistry 
had taught us that the surface of our planet has attained a natural 
condition, apart from accidents too rare and too partial to affect our 
estimate; or, at least, that the crust of the globe admits of only 
variations so limited and so gradual as not to interfere with the 

: CUR course of social development,—a development which could 
not be hoped for under any liability to violent and frequent physico- 
chemical convulsions of any extent in the area of human life. 
There is thus more room to apprehend that inorganic philosophy is 
not advanced enough to supply the conditions of a positive polity, 
than*o suppose that any real political philosophy can be framed in 
independence of inorganic science. We have seen before, however, 
that there is a perpetual accordance between the possible and the 
indispensable. What we must have, we are able to obtain; and if 
there are, as in the case of the mutual action of different starry 
systems, cosmical ideas which are inaccessible to us, we know, in 
regard to sociology now, as to biology before, that they are of no 
practical importance to us. Wherever we look, over the whole 
field of science, we shall find that, amidst the great imperfection 
of inorganic philosophy, it is sufficiently advanced, in all essential 
respects, to contribute to the constitution of true social science, if 
we only have the prudence to postpone to a future time investiga- 
tions which would now be premature. 

I observed in a former chapter that no disturbing causes, acting 
on social development, could do more than affect its rate of progress. 
This is true of the operation of influences from the inorganic world, 
as of all others. In our review of biology we saw that the human 
being cannot be modified indefinitely by exterior circumstances ; 
that such modifications can affect only the degrees of phenomena, 
without at all changing their nature ; and again, that when the 
disturbing-influences exceed their general limits, the organism is no 
longer modified, but destroyed. All this, if possible, more eminertly 
true of the social than of the individual organism, on actount of its 
higher complexity and position. ‘The course of its development 
taust therefore be regarded as belonging to the essence of the phe- 
nomenon itself, and therefore essentially identical in all conceivable 
hypotheses about the corresponding medium. It is true we can 
easily imagine, as I said just now, that só delicate an evolution may 
be prevented by external disturbances, and particularly astronomical 
perturbations, which would not destroy the race; but as long as the 
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evolution does proceed, it must ba supposed subject io the auno 
essential laws, and varying only in its speed, as ibtraverses the stages 
of which it is composed, without their succession or their final ten- 
dency being ever changed. Such a change would be beyond the 
power of even biological causes. 1f, for instance, we admitted some 
marked alterations in the human organism, or, what comes to the 
same thing, conceived of the social development of another animal 
race, we must always suppose a common Course of general develop- 
ment. Such is the philosophical condition imposed by thẹ, nature 
of the subject, which could not become positive, except in as far as 
it could be thus conceived of 5 and this is much more conspicuously 
true in regard to inorganic causes, As to the rest, this is only 
another illustration of what we have so often seen in the course of 
our survey of the scientific hierarchy,—that if the less general 
phenomena occur under the necessary preponderance of the more 
general, this subordination cannot in any way alter their proper laws, 

bus only the extent and duration of their real nznifestations, I 
ne consideration remains, of the more importance because it 
Man's action applies especially to physico-chemical knowledge, 
tn theexter- which we seem to have rather neglected in this sketch 
RADO. for astronomical doctrine: I mean the consideration 

of Man’s action 


on the external world, the gradual development; of 
Which affords one of the chief aspects of the social evolution, and 


without which the evolution could not have taken placeas a whole, 
as it would have been stopped at once by the preponderance of the 
material obstacles proper to t In short, all 
human progress, political, moral, or intellectual, is inseparable from 
material progression, in virtue of the close interconnection Which, as 
we have seen, characterizes the natural course of steial phenomena, 
Now, it is clear that, the action of Mz 

on his knowledge of the laws of inore: 
logical phenomena must also find e must bear in 
mind, too, that physics, and yet stry, form dhe basis of 
uman power, since astronomy, notwithstanding its eminent partici- 
pation in it, concurs not as an instrument for modifying the medium, 
but. hy provision, Mere we have Another Sound “on which to 
exhibit the Impossibility of Any rational study of social development 
otherwise than by combining soci 1l speculați ith the whole 
ofthe doctrines of inorganic Philosophy, ^ ^ "40n8 with th 


I that which has heen estab- 

Necessary lished as true w 'emam E. 
nes more coi P moro conn? mor sles and 
comes more complex,—that an adequate TRE knowledge of all 
' the preceding Sciences in the hierare y S requisite to the under- 
standing of the one that follows, In the ae of sociology the 
» absence of this preparation is the obvious cause of the failure of all 
attempts to regenerate tlie Science, We desire to recognize in it a 
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positive science, while we leave the conditions of positivity unful- 
filled. We do not’even form a just idea of the attributes of posi- 
tivism, of what constitutes the explanation of a phenomenon, of the 
conditions of genuine investigation, or of the true intention in which 
hypotheses should be instituted and employed. We must thoroughly 
understand all these conditions, and use them in the natural order 
of the development of the sciences, venturing neither to select nor 
transpose, but following up the increasing complexity of the sciences, 
and recggnizing the increase of resources which accompanies it, from 
astronomy with its simplicity of phenomena and of means of research, 
to sociology with its prodigious complexity and abundance of re- 
Sources, Such discipline as this may be difficult; but it is indis- 
pensable. It is the only preparatory education which can introduce 
the positive spirit into the formation of social theories. 

It is clear that this education must rest on a basis of mathe- 
matical philosophy, even apart from the necessity of  arathematicat 
mathematics to the study of inorganic philosophy, preparations 
It is'nly in the region of mathematics that sociologists, or anybody . 
else, can obtain a true sense of scientific evidence, and form the 
habit of rational and decisive argumentation ; can, in short, learn 
to fulfil the logical. conditions of all positive speculation, by study- 
ing universal positivism at its source. ‘This training, obtained and 
employed with the more care on account of the eminent difficulty 
of social stience, is what sociologists have to seek in mathematics. 
As for any application of number and of a mathematical law to 
Sociological problems, if such a method is inadmissible in biology, it 
must be yet more decisively so here, for reasons of which I have 
already said enough. ‘The only crror of this class which would 
have deserved. express notice, if we had not condemned it by antici- 
pation, is the pretension of some geometers to render social inves- 
tigations positive by subjecting them to a fonoifül "2720 
mathematical theory of ‘chances. This error is in. theory of 
analogy with that ‘of biologists who would make ances. 
sociology to be a corollary or appendix to their own science by sup- 
pressing the function of historical analysis. The error of the geo- 
meters is however by far (he worst of, the two, in itself, as well as 
hoenuse mathematicians are peenlinrly tenacious of error, from the 
Abstragh character of their labours, whieh dispenses them from the 

“Close study of nature. Gross as is the illusion, we must remember 
its excusable origin. Tt wag James Bernouilli who first conceived 
the motion; and the notion affords evidence of the nascent need to 
Subject social theories to some kind of positivity. None but a high 
order of mind could have so early felt the need; and if the ex- 
roa ENED there (yas no better way discernible by he y 
the not; at that time. The error was much less pardonable when 

Non was reproduced by Condorcet, iu a more direct and syste- 
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matic way; and his expectation» from it, as. ier * his 
celebrated posthumous work, shows the fluctuating state o. But 
mind in regard to the primary conception of social science. S 5 
there is no excuse for Laplace's repetition of such a philosophica 
mistake, at a time when the general human mind had begun to 
discern the true spirit of political philosophy, prepared as it was for 
the disclosure by the labours of Montesquieu and Condorcet him- 
self, and powerfully stimulated besides by a new convulsion of 
society. From that time 2 succession of Imitators has gone on 
repeating the fancy, in heavy algebraic language, without adding 
anything new, abusing the credit which justly belongs to the true 
mathematical spirit; so that, instead of being, as it was a century 
ago, a token of a premature instinct of scientific Investigation, this 
error is now only an involuntary testimony to the absolute impo- 
tence of the political philosophy that would employ it. Tt is impos- 
sible to conceive of a more irrational conception than that which 
takes for its basis or for its operative method a supposed mathema- 
‘tical theory, in which, signs being taken, for ideas, we Stbject 
numerical probability to calculation, which amounts to the same 
thing as offering our own ignorance as the natural Ineasure of the 
egree of probability of our various opinions. While true mathe- 
matical theories have made Sreat progress, for a century past, this 
absurd doctrine has undergone no improvement, except in some 
matters of abstract calculation which it has given rise $. Tt still 
abides in the midst of its circle of original errors, while manking 
are learning, more and more, that the strongest proof of the reality 
of speculation in any science whatever is the fruitfulness of the 
conceptions belonging to it, A 
It is with a fecling of shame that In 
maxims of philosophical pursuit, and 


I should have to announce at this time of day that we must study 
simpler phenomena before Proceeding to the more complex; and ° 


that we should acquaint ourselves with the agent of any pheno- 
menon, and with the mediun 


1 or circumstances, before roceed. 
to analyse it. But so different has been the E 
study pursued in the metaphysical School, that T rather apprehend 
that this high scientific connection will he exactly the part of my 
philosophical doctrine which will be least appreciated, aad perhaps 
most contested, even after all the confirmation which T am about to 
offen, „The reason of this apprehension jg that the positiye method 
is in direct Opposition to our political habit of appealing to all sorts 
of minds on socia] questions, which they are expected to judge of, 
without any regular preparation, as if these problems were occasions 
for inspired decision. It is this Consideration which makes me 
attach so special an importance to an explanation of the relation of 
Sociology to the other sciences, : 


evert so often to the great 
dwell on them go long; that 


e 
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To complete the,account of these encyclopedic relations, we must 
look at the connection in an inverse way, estimating Reaction of 
the philosophical reaction of social pliysies on all the — Sociology. : 
foregoing sciences, in regard both to doctrine and method.—It must 
be at the end of the work that I must treat of Sociology as complet- 
ing the whole body of „Philosophy, and showing that the various 
„Sciences are branches from a single trunk; and thereby giving a 
character of unity to the variety of special studies that are now 
scatteréll abroad in a fatal dispersion. In this place I can only 
point out, in a móre special manner, the immediate reaction of 
Sociology on all the rest of natural philosophy in virtue of its own 
scientific and logical properties. ; 

In'régard to the doctrine, the essential principle of this reaction 
is fourid in the consideration that all scientific specu- Asto doc- 
lations whatever, in as far as they are human labours, trine. 
must necessarily be subordinated to the true general theory, of 
humgn evolution. If we could conceive of such a thing as this 
theory being so perfected as that no intellectual obstacle should 
limit the abundance of its most exact deductions, it is clear that 
the scientific hierarchy would be, as it were, inverted, and would 
present the different sciences, in an d priori way, as mere parts of 
this single science. We have no power to realize such a state of 
things; but the mere supposition may enable us to comprehend the 
legitimate general intervention of true social science in all possible 
classes of human speculation. At first sight, it appears as if this 
high intervention must belong to the biological theory of our 
nature; and it was by that avenue that philosophers first caught 
a glimpse of the conception : and it is perfectly true that the know- 
ledge of the individual man must exert a secret, but inevitable influ- 
ence over all the sciences, because our labours bear the ineffaccable 
impress of the faculties which produce them. But a close examina- 
tion will cenyince us that this universal influence must belong more 
to the theory of social evolution than to that of individual Man, for 
the reason that the development of the human mind can take place 
only through the social state, the direct consideration of which must 
therefore prevail whenever we are treating of any results of that 
development. This is, then, in the briefest form, the first philo- 
Sophical ground of the intellectual intervention of social physics 
1n the cultivation of all the parts of natural philosophy. There will 

e more tà say about it hereafter. 
» Tt is evident that Sociology must perfect the study of the essential 
relations which unite the different, sciences, as this inquiry consti- 
Dus an essential part of social statics, directly intended to disclose 
connie of such a connection, in the same way as in all onn 
DN Ud between RI the elements of our civilization ai tlie 
leas Arked instance of this operation of social science 18 iliar 
ect study of social dynamics, in virtue of the principle, so familar 
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to us by this time, that true co-ordination must. be disclosed by the 
natural course of the common development. All scientific men who 
have viewed their own particular subject in a large way have felt 
what important benefit might be afforded by corresponding histori- 
cal information, by regulating the Spontaneous expansion of scien- 
tific discoveries, and warning away from deceptive or premature 
attempts. I need not set forth the value that there would be in a 
history of the sciences, which is keenly felt by all who have made 
any important discovery in any science whatever: but, as?my last 
chapter proves, no real scientific history,—no “theory of the true 
filiation of eminent discoveries, at present exists, in any form or 
degree. We have only compilations of material 
rational, which may be of some 


be afterwards employed in the construction of any historical doctrine 
without strict revision 
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E moment it is effected, as 
enon, forming a Part of the general series of 
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great evolution. From this starti 
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eminent intellectual dignity. We can even see that, by this method, 
scientific discoveries become in a certain degree susceptible of 
rational prevision, by means of an exact estimate of the anterior 
movement of the science, interpreted by the laws of the course of 
the human mind. The historical prevision can hardly become very 
precise ; but it may furnish preparatory indications of the general 
direction of the contemporary progress, so as to save the vast waste 
of intellectual forces which is occasioned by conjectural attempts, 
usuallysdoomed to failure. By this process of comparison of the 
present with the past, in regard to each science, if must become 
possible to subject the art of discovery to a kind of rational theory 
which may guide the instinctive efforts of individual genius, which 
canno$ hold its course apart from the general mind, however per- 
suaded it may be of its, separation. The historical method will 
thus, by governing the systematic use of all other scientific methods, 
impart to them an amplitude of rationality in which they are now 
deficient, by transferring to the whole that regulated progression 
which, at present belongs only to the details: and the choice of 
subjects for investigation, till now almost arbitrary, or at least 
thoroughly empirical, will acquire, in a certain degree, that scien- 
tific character which now belongs only to the partial investigation 
of each of them.—The method itself must, if it is to accomplish 
these purposes, be subject to the philosophical conditions imposed 
by the positive spirit of sociology. It must never consider the de- 
velopment of each complete science separately from the total pro- 
gression of the human mind, or even from the fundamental evolution 
of humanity, Thus social physics, which supplies this method, 
must superintend its gradual application,—at least, in so far as the 
general conception of human development is concerned. Every 
partial or isolated use of this method of investigation, such as suits 
the desultory character of research in our day, would be either 
wholly ineffectual, or would realize but little good. There are some 
traces in existing science of this superior means of speculation, the 
positive method being uniform, and therefore to be found every- 
where if anywhere ; but its complexity and its recent origin prevent 
our being able to point to examples at once marked and varied 
enough to afford a decisive manifestation. Throughout the whole 
range of dur positive knowledge, I know of only one unquestionable 
example; and that will be found, where we should naturally look 
for it, inmathematical science. We find it in the sublime rrefa- 
tory chapters of the different sections of the ‘Analytical Mechanics, 
so little appreciated: by ordinary geometers because they do not con- 
Win single formula buf, uy: opinion: proving the emia 

ee superiority ol Lagrange to, all mathematicians ee i 
ane rtes and Leibnitz. By his exposition of the. filiation uis 

aiel Conceptions of the human mind in regard to rational me" T: 
from the origin of the science to our own time, Lagrange certainly 
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anticipated the general spirit of tlie historical method ; because he 
made this estimate the basis of the whole of his own scientific 
speculations. These remarkable writings are admirable food for 
meditation not only to geometers, but to all philosophical minds, 
which may find here the only example of what may properly be 
called History, though their author made no pretension to the com- 
mon title of historian. * 

Thus we see that the reaction of Sociology on the other sciences 
is as important in a logical as in a scientific view. On *he one 
hand, positive sociology mutually connects all the sciences, and on 


the other hand, it adds to all resources for investigation, a new and 
a higher method. While, from its nature, dependent on all that 
went before, Social Physics repays as much as it receives by its two 
kinds of service towards all other knowledge. We can already per- 
ceive that such a science must form the principal band of the scien- 
tific sheaf, from its various relations, both of subordination and of 
diréction, to all the rest. It is in this way that the homogeneous 
co-ordination of real sciences proceeds from their positive develop- 
ment, instead of being derived from any anti-scientific conceptions 
of a fanciful unity of different phenomena, such as have hitherto 
heen almost exclusively resorted to. j à 
Social science must always remain inferior in all important 
Speculative Speculative respects to all the other fundamental 
rM sciences, | Yet we cannot but feel, after. this review 
` OF its spirit, its function, and its resources, that the 
abundance of its means of investigation may establish it in a higher 
position of rationality than the present state of the human mind 
might seem to promise. ‘The unity of the subject, notwithstanding 
its prodigious extent, the conspicuous interconnection of its various 
aspects, its characteristic advance from the most general to more and 
more special researehes, and finally the more frequent and important 
use of d priori considerations through suggestions furnished by the 
anterior sciences, and especially by the biological theory of human 
nature, may authorize the highest hopes of the speculative dignity 
of the science,—higher hopes than can be excited by such an 
imperfect realization as I propose to sketch out, the purpose of which 
is to embody, in a direct, manner, and by sensible manifestations, 
the more abstract view which I have now taken of the genéral nature 
of this new political philosophy, and of the scientific spirit which 
showd regulate its ulterior construction, 
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9 CHAPTER V. 5 
n 
SOCIAL STATICS; OR, THEORY OF THE SPONTANEOUS ORDER 
OF HUMAN SOCIETY. 
ax 
5 : 
"'üoun the dynamical part of Social Science is the most interesting, 
the most easily intelligible, and the fittest to disclose the laws of 
interconnection, still the Statical part must not be entirely passed 
over... We must briefly review in this place the conditions and laws 
of harmony of human society, and complete our statical conceptions, 
as far as the nascent state of the science allows, when we afterwards 
survey the historical development of humanity. 

Every sociological analysis supposes three classes of considerations, 
each more complex than the preceding: viz., the con- ee aspects. 
ditions of social existence of the individual, the family, 
and society ; the last comprehending, in a scientific sense, the whole 
of the human species, and chiefly, the whole of the white race. 

Gall’s cerebral theory has destroyed for ever the metaphysical 
fancies of the last century about the origin of Man’s social tendencies, 
which are now proved to be inherent in his nature, and not the 
result of utilitarian considerations. ‘The true theory 
has exploded the mistakes through which the false sb ee 
doctrine arose,—the fanciful supposition that intellec- 
tual combinations govern the general conduct of human life, and 
the exaggerated notion of the degree in which wants can create 
faculties. ^ Independently of the guidance afforded by Gall's 
theory, there is a conclusive evidence “against the utilitarian origin 
of society in the fact that.the utility did not, and could not, manifest 
itself till after a long preparatory development of the society which 
it was supposed to have created. We shall the better see how the 
supposition involves us in a vicious circle if we attend. to the char- 
acter of the early ages of humanity, in which the individual ad:an- 
Bere ot association are very doubtíul, if indeed we may not safely 
Ae b, in many oe the burdens are greater than the resources, 
oc only too plain y in the lowest ranks of the most advanced 
existed if St is thus 2 so that the social state would never dt 
utility, D ils rise had depended on a conviction of its indie De 
individ because the benefit could never have been anticipates M 

viduals of any degree of ability, but could only manifest itself 
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after the social evolution had proceeded up toa certain point. There 
.are even sophists who at this’ day deny the utility, without being 
pronounced mad ; and the spontaneous sociability of human nature, 
"independent of all personal calculation, and often in opposition to 
the strongest individual interests, is admitted, as of course, by those 
who have paid no great attention to the true biological theory of 
our intellectual and moral nature. 
Passing over some elementary considerations which belong rather 
to a special treatise on the physiological conditions,—suc& as the 
natural nakedness of the human being, and hfs helpless and pro- 
tracted infancy,—which have been much exaggerated as social 
influences, since they exist in some animal races without producing 
ihe same social consequences,—I proceed to estimate the influence 
of the most important attributes of our nature in giving to society 
the fundamental character which belongs to it; and which remains 
permanent through all degrees of its development. In this view, 
the first consideration is of the preponderance of the affective over 
the intellectual faculties, which, though less remarkable in Man 
than in other animals, yet fixes the first essential idea of our true 
nature —Though continuous action is, in all cases, an indispensable 
condition. of success, Man, like every other animal, has a natural 
dislike to such perseverance, and at first finds pleasure only in a 
varied exercise of his activity,—the variety being of more impor- 
tance to him than moderation in degree, —especially-in the com- 
monest cases, in which no strongly-marked instinct is concerned. 
The intellectual faculties being naturally the least energetic, their 
activity, if ever so little protracted beyond a certain degree, occasions 
in most men a fatigue which soon becomes utterly insupportable ; 
and it is in regard to them chiefly that men of all ages of civiliza- 
tion relish that state of which the dolce far niente is the most per- 
fect expression. N evertheless, it is on the persevering use of these 
high faculties that the modifications of human life, general and indi- 
vidual, depend during the course of our social development, so that 
ve are met at once by the melancholy coincidence that Mam is most 
in need of precisely the kind of activity for which he is the least fit. 
His physical imperfections and moral necessities compel him, more 
than any other animal, to employ his reason in amendine his prim- 
itive condition; while his reason is so far from being adequate 
to its work that it is subject to an irresistible fatigue which can be 


moderated only by strong and constant, stimulus. Instead'of lament- 
ing over this discordance, we must receive it as a first authentic 
information supplied. to s 


L ocial science by biology, and one which 
must radically affect the general ch y biology, e 


ʻa Character of human society first, an: 
afterwards the rate of the social evolution, "The consequence which 
immediately concerns us here is, that almost all men are naturally 
unfit for intellectual labour, and 


u devoted to material activity ; 8° 
that the speculative state cannot well be produced, mach less 
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sustained, in them, but by some impulse of another kind, kept up 
by lower but stronger propensities. However important individual 
differences in this respect may be, the differences are of degree only, 
so that the most eminent natures hold their place in the comparison; 
and men must be classed, in a. scientific sense, by the nobleness or 
increasing speciality of. the affective faculties by which the intel- 
lectual incitement is produced. If we observe the ascending scale 
of these faculties, upon Gall’s theory, we see that, among the 
generality of men, the intellectual tension is (with some exceptions 
of that speculative’ impulse to which all human beings are liable) 
habitually supported only by the strong stimulus derived from the 
needs of the organic life, and the commonest instincts of the animal 
life, tlie organs of. which lie at the back of the brain. The indi- 
vidual nature of man becomes lofty in proportion as the incitement 
proceeds from propensities which are of a higher order, more 
peculiar to our species, and placed, anatomically, further forward in 
the brain, while yet the aetivity of the intellectual region can néver, 
in the noblest cases, be independent of such. stimulus, unless the 
habit of meditation has actually become preponderant,—a case too 
rare to be considered in a general view.— Lest we should form a 
false philosophical estimate of our case, I may observe that, how- 
ever we may regret, the degree in which our intellectual faculties 
are less ative than the lower, we must beware of wishing that the 
case was reversed. If our affective faculties were subordinated to 
the intellectual, all idea of improving the social organism would be 
merely senseless. It would be like polishing our roads, instead of 
merely diminishing their friction, which would not improve the 
accustomed locamotion, but render its mechanism contradictory to 
the fundamental laws of motion. Tor our affective faculties must 
preponderate, not only to rouse our reason from its natural lethargy, 
but to give a permanent aim and direction to its activity, without 
which it would be for ever lost in vague abstract speculation. Even 
under our actual ‘conditions, which subject the wildest reveries to 
more or less control of reality, we see how the most mystical efforts 
of pious ecstasy to conceive of an ideal state, exempt from organic 
wants and from all huan passions, have issued, even in the highest 
minds, in conceptions of a sort of transcendental idiotcy, eternally 
absorbed in a foolish and almost stupid contemplation of the divine 
«majesty. Our social organism is, then, what it ought to be, except 
as to degree ; and we must observe and remember that it is in our 
»power, within certain narrow limits, to rectify this degree of differ- 
ae P rather, that the rectification takes place in proportion to 
odi mod development of sivilization, which tends to subordinate 

any, oo. S Bus reason, more, and more, without ERE 18 
tienen’ rs i La reversal of the order at any nae i oF 

the affe cond consideration is that, besides the preponcet" 

éctive over the intellectual life, the lowest and most personal 
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propensities have, in regard to social relations,.an unquestionable 
preponderance over the nobler. According to the sound biological 
theory of man, our social affections are inferior in strength and 
steadiness to the personal, though the common welfare must depend 
especially on the regular satisfaction of the former, which first 
originate the social state for us, and then maintain it against the 
divergencies of individual instincts. ‘To understand the sociological 
value of this biological datum, we must observe, as in the former 
case, that the condition is necessary, and that it is only its degree 
that we have to deplore. In analogy with the former case, personal 
instincts must give an aim and direction to our social action. All 
notions of public good must be based upon those of private advan- 
tage, because the former can be nothing else than that which is 
common to all cases of the latter: and, under no ideal refinement 
of our nature, could we ever habitually desire for others anything 
else but what we wish for ourselves,—unless in those infinitely ‘rare 
and very secondary cases in which an excessive refinement of moral 
delicacy, fostered by intellectual meditation, may enable a man to 
appreciate for another means of happiness which are of little or no 
value to himself. Our moral nature would then be destroyed, and 
not improved, if it were possible to repress our personal instincts, 
since our social affections, deprived of necessary direction, would 
degenerate into a vague and useless charity, destitute ofall prac- 
tical efficacy. When the morality of an advanced sooiely bids us 
love our neighbours as ourselves, it embodies in the best way the 
deepest truth, with only such exaggeration as is required in the 
formation of a type, which is always fallen short of in practice. 
In this sublime precept, the personal instinct is,the guide and 
measure of the social ; and in no other way could the principle be 
presented ; for in what respect and how could any one love another 
who did not love himself? Thus, again, we may be satisfied with 
the nature of Man, though not with the degree of his self-reeards. 
We must regret that even in the best natures, the social affections 
are so overborne by the personal, as rarely to command coaduct, in 
a direct way. In this sense, we may conceive, after a comparison 
of the two cases I have presented, that the sympathetic instinct 
and the intellectual activity are especially destined to compensate 
mutually their common social insufficiency. We may say, indeed, 
thai if Man became more benevolent, that would be equivalent in 
socidi practice to his being more intelligent, not only because he 
would put his actu 


al intelligence to better use, but because it 
would not be so much absorbed by the discipline, which it must be 


constantly imposing on the strong preponderance of the personal 
propensities. But the converse supposition is not less‘exact, though 
it is less appreciable ; for all real intellectual development is finally 
equivalent, in regard to the conduct of life, to a direct augmenta- 
tion of natural benevolence, both by strengthening Man’s empire 
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over his passions, and by refining the habitual sense of the reac- 
tions occasioned by various social contact. If we admit, in the 
first case, that no great intellect can duly expand without a certain 
amount of universal benevolence, by which alone it can have free 
impulse, a lofty aim, and large exercise; so, inversely, we cannot 
doubt. that all noble intellectual expansion fortifies general 
sympathy, not only by casting out selfish instigations, but by 
inspiring a wise predilection in favour of social order, which may, 
notwithstanding its ordinary coldness, concur as fortunately in the 
maintenance of sogial harmony as dispositions which are more 
lively and, less steady. ‘The reciprocal connection of those two 
chief moderators of human life, intellectual activity and. the social 
instinct, seems thus to be unquestionable: and the first function of 
universàl morals, in regard to the individual, consists in increasing 
this double influence, the gradual extension of which constitutes 
the first spontaneous result of the general development of humanity. 
‘And the double opposition between Man's moral and material need 
of intellectual toil and his dislike of it, and again, between Man’s 
need, for his own happiness, of the social affections, and the neces- 
sary subjection of these to his personal instincts, discloses the 
scientific germ of the struggle which we shall have to review, 
"between the conservative and the reforming spirit; the first of 
which is animated by purely personal instincts, and the other by 
the spontàneous combination of intellectual activity with the various 
social instincts. 

So much for the first statical division,—the Individual. Next, 
we must consider the Family. 

As every. system must be composed of elements of the same 
nature with itséif, the scientific spirit forbids us to 5 mhe Family 
regard society as composed of individuals. The true debo 
social unit is certainly the family,—reduced, if necessary, to the 
elementary couple which forms its basis. This consideration 
implies moze than the physiological truth that families become 
tribes, and tribes become nations: so that the whole human race 
might be conceived of as the gradual development of a single 
family, if local diversities did not forbid such a supposition. ‘There 
is a political point of view from which also we must consider this 
elementary idea, inasmuch as the family presents the true germ of 
the various characteristics of the social organism. Such a concep- 
tion is intermediate between the idea of the individual and thet of 
S tpecies, or society. There would be as many scientific incon- 
dene in passing it over ina speculative sense as there are 
inévitable practice 1D. pretending to treat of social life without the 
loole at 3 repica aor Qr the domestic life. Whichever ur 
in RN Is ups transition always presents itself, we nal 

i o elementary notions of fundamental harmony,: 0 1 

ilaneous rise of social sentiment. It is by this avenue that 
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Man comes forth from his mere personality, and learns to live in 
another, while obeying his most powerful instincts. No other 
association can be so intimate as this primary combination, which 
causes a complete fusion of two natures in one. Owing to the 
radical imperfection of the human character, individual divergences 
are too marked to admit of so close an association in any other case. 
The common experience of human life teaches us only too well that 
men must not live too familiarly together, if they are to bear, in 
mutual peace, the infirmities of our nature,—whether of tke intel- 
lect or the affections. Even religious communities, united as they 
are by a special bond, were, as we know, perpetually tormented by 
internal dissensions, such as it is impossible to avoid if we attempt 
to reconcile qualities so incompatible as the intimacy and the 
extension of human relations. Even in the family, the intimacy is 
owing to the strong spontaneousness of the common end, combined 
with the equally natural institution of an indispensable subordjna- 
tiou. Whatever talk there may be, in modern times, of social 
equality, even the most restricted society supposes, not only üiver- 
sities, but inequalities; for there can be no association without a 
permanent concurrence in a general operation, pursued by distinct 
means, mutually subordinated. Now, the most entire realization 
possible of these elementary conditions is inherent in the family 
alone, where nature has supplied all the requisites of the institution. 
Thus, notwithstanding the temporary abuse of the family spirit in 
the way of excess, which has occasionally brought reproach on the 
institution, it is, and will ever be, the basis of the social spirit, 
through all the gradual modifications which it may have to undergo. 
in the course of the human evolution. The serious assaults upon 
this institution which we witness in our day mist, therefore, be 
regarded as the most alarming symptoms of our temporary ten- 
dency to social disorganization. But such a direction of the 
revolutionary spirit is a dangerous symptom only on account of 
the decrepitude of the belief on which the idea of the Family, like 
every other social idea, is made to rest. As lone as the family 
relation has no other intellectual basis than religious doctrine, it 
will share whatever discredit belongs to that A in the 
present state of human development. "Phe Positive philosophy, 
which reorganizes whatever it touches, can alone re-establish the 
conception on an immutable foundation, by transferring all social 
speclation from the region of vague ideality to the round of 
indisputable reality. " 


The constitution of the human family has undergone modifica- 
tions of a progressive kind which appear to me to disclose, at each 
epoch of development, the exact importance of the change wrought 
in the corresponding social state, Thus, the polygamy of less 
advanced nations must give a character to the family wholly dif- 
ferent from that which it has among nations which are cepable of 
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‘that monogamy to which our nature tends. In the same way, the 
ancient family, which consisted partly of slaves, must be very 
unlike the modern, which is mainly reduced to the kindred of the 
couple, and in which the authority of the head is comparatively . 
small. But the estimate of these modifications will find its right 
place in my historical review. Our object now is to consider the 
elementary scientific aspect of the family ; that aspect which is 
made common to all social cases by regarding the domestic as the 
basis o$ all social life. In this view, the sociological theory of 
the family is reducible to the investigation of two orders of rela- 
tions, viz, the subordination of the sexes, which institutes the 
family, and that of ages, which maintains it. A certain amount 
of voluntary association takes place from that degree of the biological 
scale at which sex begins; and it is always occasioned by the 
sexual union first, and then by the rearing of progeny. If the 
sociglogical comparison must stop at the two great classes of 
superior animals, birds and mammifers, it is because none betow 
them® present a sufficiently complete realization of this double 
elementary character. 

We cannot too reverently admire that universal natural disposi- 
tion, on which all association is grounded, by which, — zhe sexuat 
in the state of marriage, however imperfect, the relation. 
strongest instinct of our animal nature, at once satisfied and dis- 

) ciplined, occasions harmony instead of the disorder which would 

arise from ils license. It was not. to be expected that, when the 
revolutionary spirit was attacking everything else, it should allow 
marriage to escape,—connected ab it has hitherto been with the 
theological philosophy. When the positive philosophy shall have 
established the Subordination of the sexes, and in that, the prin- — * 
ciple of marriage and of the family, it will take its stand on. an 
exact knowledge of human nature, followed by an appreciation of 
social development as a whole, and of the general phase which it 
now presenis; and in doing this it will extinguish the fancies by 

' which the institution is at "present discredited and betrayed. No 

doubt Marriage, like every other human concern, undergoes 
modifications as human development proceeds. Modern marriage, 
as constituted by Catholicism, is radically different, in various 
respects, from Roman marriage, as that differed from the Greek, 
and both, in a much greater degree, from the Egyptian or Oriental, 
even after the establishment of monogamy. It is undisputed ‘hat 
these modifications have not come to any end, and that the great 
Social reconstitution for which we are looking will establish the 
E character of the association, which all preceding modifica- 
du eee progressively developed. Meantime, the absoltite spiri 
an Grete, political philosophy mistakes sucli modifications wa 
i54 rt hrow of the institution ; a state of things very an& ogous 

Jat of the ancient times, when the Greek philosophy Was 
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about to make way for the Christian regeneration of the family 
and of society, and when fantastical errors, caused by the long 
intellectual interregnum, gave occasion to the famous satire of 
Aristophanes, which we may accept as a rude rebuke of our own 
Jicentiousness. A 

What the ultimate conditions of marriage will be, we cannot 
know as yet; and if we could, this is not the place to treat of 
them. It is enough for our purposes to be assured that they will 
be consonant with the fundamental principle of the institsttion,— 
the natural subordination of the woman, which has reappeared 
under all forms of marriage, in all ages, and which the new philos- 
ophy will place on its right basis,—a knowledge of the individual 
organism first, and then of the social organism. Biological philos- 
ophy teaches us that, through the whole animal scale, and while 
the specific type is preserved, radical differences, physical and 
moral, distinguish the sexes. Comparing sex with age, biological 
analysis presents the female sex, in the human species especially, 
as constitutionally in a state of perpetual infancy, in comparison 
with the other; and therefore more remote, in all important 
respects, from the ideal type of the race. Sociology will prove that 


the equality of the sexes, of which so much is said, is incompatible ` 


with all social existence, by showing that each sex has Special and 
permanent functions which it must fulfil in the natural. economy 
of the human family, and which concur in a common end by 
different ways, the welfare which results being in no degree 
injured by the necessary subordination, since the happiness of 
every being depends on the wise development of. its proper 
nature. D 

We have seen that the preponderance of the affective faculties 
is less marked in Man than in the lower animals, and that a cer- 
tain degree of spontancous speculative activity is the chief cerebral 
attribute of humanity, as well as the prime source of the marked 
character of our social organism. . Now, the relative inferiority of 
Woman in this view is incontestable, unfit as she is, in cgmparison, 
for the requisite continuousness and intensity of mental labour, 
either from the intrinsic weakness of her reason or from her more 
lively moral and physical sensibility, which are hostile to scientific 
abstraction and concentration. "This indubitable organic inferiority 
of feminine genius has been confirmed by decisive experiment, even 
in “he fine arts, and amidst the concurrence of the most favourable 
circumstances. As for any functions of government, the radical 
inaptitude of the female sex is there yet more marked, even in 


regard to the most elementary state, and limited to the guidance of 
the meré family, the natur 


: ; e of the task requiring, above every- 
thing, an indefatigable attention to an aggregate of complex rela- 
tions, none of which must be neglected, while the mind must be 


‘independent of the passions; in short, reasonable. Taus, the 
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economy of the human family could never be inverted without an 
entire change in "our cerebral organism, aud the only possible 
result of a resistance to natural Jaws,would be to deprive Woman 
of the enjoyment of her proper welfare by disturbing the family 
and society. Again, we have seen that, in the atfective life of 
Man, the personal instincts overrule the sympathetic or social, 
which last can, and do; only modify the direction decided by the 
first, without, becoming the habitual moving powers of practical 
existenge. Here again, by a comparative examination, we can 
estimate the happy social position appropriated’ to the female 
sex. It is indisputable that women are, in general, as superior 
to men in a spontaneous expansion of sympathy and sociality, 
as they are inferior to men in understanding and reason. 
Their function in the economy of the family, and consequently of 
society, must therefore be to modify by the excitement of the social 
instinct the general direction necessarily originated by the cold and 
rough reason which is distinctive of Man. Apart from all consider- 
atiorPof material differences, and contemplating exclusively the 
noblest properties of our cerebral nature, we see that, of the two 
attributes which separate the human race from the brutes, the 
primary oue indicates the necessary and invariable preponderance 
of the male sex, while the other points out the moderating function 
which is appropriate to Woman, even independently of maternal 
cares, which evidently constitute her most important special 
destination, but which are usually too exclusively insisted on, so 
as to disguise the direct social and personal vocation of the female 
Sex. 

The other great element of the human family is the relation 
between parents’ and children, which, spread abroad She Parental 
through the whole of society, produces the natural ation. 
subordination of ages. ‘The discipline prescribed by nature in this 
relation is too unquestionable to admit of the same attacks of the 
revolutionary spirit which have been directed towards the preceding 
relation. , The ardent champions of the political rights of women 
have not yet offered an analogous doctrine in regard to children, 
who are less able to stimulate the zeal of their special cham- 
pions. Wild as are the eccentricities of our social anarchy, popular 
good sense, however imperfect it may still be, imposes some restraint 
on individual absurdities when they go so far as to shock a primary 
instinct. , : ` 
_ There is certainly no natural economy more worthy of admiration 
than that spontaneous subordination which, first constituting the 
uman family, then becomes the type of all wise social co-ordination. 
we Demon of ages has done. honour to this type; and mae 
det Ree med his conception of providential government, o ton 
thi ; perfect direction of events that he could conceive, he has a 3 

Nor rom for his model. ‘There is no other case which oflers, 
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in the same degree, the most respectful spontaneous obedience, on 
the part of the inferior, without the least degradation; an obediens 
imposed by necessity first, and then by gratitude; and nowhere else 
do we see in the superior party the most absolute authority united 
to entire devotedness, too natural and too genial to be regarded as 
duty. These characteristics must become weakened in the case 
of wider and less intimate relations; the submission cannot be so 
complete and spontaneous, nor the protection so affectionate and 
devoted. But family life will, nevertheless, be eternally the, school 
of social life, both for obedience and for command, which will be 
excellent in proportion to their approach to this model ; and.in the 
future, as in the past, the modifications of society will correspond 
with those which human progression must occasion in the domestic 
constitution, In all critical periods, however, there have been false 
reasoners who have argued from the inconveniences which attend 
this institution, like every other, against the organization itself, and 
who would mend it by means of a total inversion,—proposing to 
make society tlie model of the family; at a time, too, when society 
is in no condition to serve as a type for any kind of orderly arrange- 
ment, All domestic discipline would be impossible under a system 
which would take from parents the guidance and almost the 
acquaintance of their children, through a monstrous exaggeration 
of the influence of society on the education of youth ; and children, 


of the hereditary transmission of their parents’ property, accumulated. 
on their behalf,—obedience and authorit: 


y being thus successively 
destroyed. This work is not the place in which to examine such 
exiravaganoes; but it was necessary to refer to this particular 
delusion in order to show the fitness of the positive polity to con- 
solidate all the primary ideas of social order, amiésb the confusion 
attending the decline of the theological philosophy. Here, as every- 
where else, we shall find the positive philosophy subordinating all 
schemes of artificial order to the observation of natural order : and 
we shall perceive that the modific 

evolution are superior to any that the most eminent reformers 
would have ventured to conceived of beforehand,—a fact which 
should teach us not to interfere with the succession of different 


portions of the reorganization by attempting to renovate everything 
ab once, down to the smallest details, according to the: routine of 
modern constitutions. 


We must not omit the striking property of domestic organiza- 
tion,—that it establishes the elementary idea of social perpetuity, 
by directly and irresistibly connecting the future with the past- 
When duly generalized, the idea and the feeling pass on from the 
immediate parents to ancestors, and issue in that universal respect 
for our predecessors which is an indispensable condition of all social 
economy. ‘There is no social state which does not present evidences 
of it, "The diminishing influence of traditions as human alevelop- 


ations wrought ont ky'the social. 
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ment proceeds, and the growing preference of written to oral trans- 
fission, must modify the expression of the sentiment among the 
moderns, if not the sentiment itself ; but whatever point social pro- 
gression may attain, if will always be supremely important that 
Man should not regard himself as a being of yesterday, and that the 
whole of his institutions and. customs should connect, by a system 
of intellectual and material tokens, his remembrances of the entire 
past with his hopes for the future. The tendency of the revolu- 


tionarysphilosophy is to foster a disdain of the past, on account of 


its polities; and I need not add that the positive philosophy, 
which takes history for its scientific basis, which represents all the 
men of all times as co-operating in the same evolution, and which 
perseveringly connects all existing progress with the whole of ante- 
cedent human action, is thoroughly adapted to confirm the idea and 
sentiment of social continuity. In*fact, we see that the region of 
the positive sciences is the only one in which this reverent co-ordi- 
nation of the present with the past, has withstood the encro&ch- 
mení3 of the revolutionary philosophy, which, in every other 
connection, would almost have us believe that reason and justice are 
creations of our own day. : 

Tt is not necessary to enlarge here on the fraternal relation, 
though it would obtain its share of attention if we were engaged 
in forming a constitution of society. For our purposes here, the 
brotherly relation offers little subject of remark, interesting as it is 
from the &weetness or the bitterness which it sheds over private life. 
Tf the brothers are nearly of the same age, there is little subordina- 
tion in the case: and if the difference in age is sufficient to admit 
of that subordination, the relation becomes, for analytical purposes, 
like that of parent,and child. All that it is in our way to remark’ 
here is that true social science will never fail, either in studying the 
past, or speculating on the future, to assign the rank of absolute 
requisites to all elements which have, through all time, constituted 
an essentiai part of the domestic hierarchy. Discarding all Utopian 
fancies, end proposing to observe the economy of real society, we 
must bring into our scientific analysis all the arrangements which, 
by their steady permanence, indicate their grave importance. 

. The third head of our statical analysis brings us to the con- 
sideration’ of society, as composed of families and not of indi- 
viduals, and from a point of view which commands all times and 
Places, , : 

, The main cause of the superiority of the social to the individual 
organism is, according to an established law, the 
filled peeked speciality of the various functions ful- e. 
nity D organs more ad more distinct, but interconnected ; 80 i. 
Wer aim is more and i more combined with diversity p ee 
Ee annot, of course, fully appreciate a phenomenon which ! b 

Proceeding before our eyes, and in which we bear a part; but 


3. Society. 
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if we withdraw ourselves in thought from the social system, and 
contemplate it as from afar, can we conceive of a more marvellous 
spectacle, in the whole range of natural phenomena, than the regu- 
lar and constant convergence of an innumerable multitude of human 
beings, each possessing a distinct and, in a certain degree, indepen- 
dent existence, and yet incessantly disposed, amidst all their dis- 
cordance of talent and character, to concur in many ways in the 
same general development, without concert, and even consciousness on 
the part of most of them, who believe that they are merely {Alowing 
their personal impulses? ‘This is the scientific picture of the 
phenomenon : and no temporary disturbances can prevent its being, 
under all circumstances, essentially true. This reconciliation of 
the individuality of labour with co-operation of endeavours, which 
becomes more remarkable as society grows more complex and ex- 
tended, constitutes the radical character of human operations when 
we rise from the domestic to the social point of view. The degree 
of association that we observe among the superior animals has 
something voluntary in it, but there is no organization whielt can 
make it resemble the human: and the first individual specializing 
of common functions is seen in our simple domestic life, which is 
thus a type of the social organization. The division of labour can 
never, however, be very marked in the family, because the members 
are few; and yet more because such a division would sson show 
itself to be hostile to the spirit of the institution ; for 
training, being founded on imitation, must dispose the children to 
follow parental employments, instead of undertaking new ones: 
and again, any very marked separation in the employments of the 
members must impair the domestic unity which is the aim of the 
association. "Phe more we look into the subject, the more we shall 
see that ihe appropriation of employments, which is the elemen- 
tary principle of „general society, cannot hold auything like so im- 
portant a place in the family. In fact, the domestic relations do 
not constitute an association, but a union, in the full force of the 
term ; and, on account of this close intimacy, the domestic connec- 
tion is of a totally different nature from the social. Its character 
is essentially moral, and only incidental] 
mical language, it corresponds more to the middle than to the 


anterior part of the brain. Founded chiefly upon attachment and 
gratitude, the domestic union satisfie 


DOO. GOL L S, by its mere existence, all our 
sympathetic iustincts, quite apart from all idea of active and con- 
tinuous co-operation towards any end, unless it be that of its owu 
institution; Though more or less co-ordination of different employ- 
ments must exist, it is so secondary an affair that when, unhappily; 
it remains the only principle of Connection, the domestic union 
degenerates into mere association, and is even too likely to dissolve 
altogether. In society the elementary economy presents an inverse 
character, the sentiment of Co-operation becoming prepcnderant, 


" domestic 


y intellectual; or, in anato-. 
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and the sympathetic instinct, without losing its steadiness, becom- 
ing secondary. No doubt there are a multitude of men well enough 
organized to love their fellow-labouters, however numerous or re- 
mote they may be, and however indirect may be their co-operation ; 
but, such a sentiment, arising from the reaction of the reason upon 
the social feelings, could never be strong enough to guide social 
life. Even under the best circumstances the intellectual mediocrity 
of the majority of men does not allow them to form any distinct 
idea of relations which are too extensive, too indirect, and too 
foreign to their owfi occupations to impart any sympathetic stimulus 
which could be of permanent use. It is only in domestic life that 
Man can habitually seek the full and free expansion of his social 
affections; and perhaps this is the chief reason why it is the last 
indispensable preparation for social life; for concentration is as 
necessary to the feelings as generalization to the thoughts. Even 
the® most eminent,men, who direct their sympathetic instincts 
upon, their race at large or the society in which they live, are 
usually impelled to this by the moral disappointments of a domestic 
life which has failed in some of its conditions ; and however genial 
the imperfect; compensation may be to them, this abstract love of 
their species admits of nothing like that satisfaction of the affec- 
tions which arises from a very limited, and especially an individual 
attachmé>t. However this may be, such cases are besides too 
evidently exceptional to affect any inquiry into the social economy. 
Thus, though the sympathetic instinct exists wherever there is 
association, more or less, the principle of co-operation is that which 
must prevail, when we pass on from the consideration of the family 
to the general .co-ordination of families. To attribute to it the 
formation of the social state, as it was the fashion of the last century 
to do, is a capital error; but, when the association has once begun, 
there is nothing like this principle of co-operation for giving con- 
sistency and character to the combination. In the lower stages of 
savage life we see families combining for a temporary purpose, and 
then returning, almost like the brutes, to their isolated independence, 
as soon as the expedition, which is usually one of war or the chase, 
is ended, though already some common opinions, expressed in a 
certain uniform language, are preparing them for permanent union 
in tribes, more or less numerous, It is upon the principle of co- 
operation, then, spontaneous or concerted, that we must found our 
analysis of the last division of social statics. d 

» We must include in our view of the division of employments 
Something much more extensive than the material | 5 
it a which UO RIDE sion is usually under- D EM 
nm * convey. ? must include under it all — dox d 
dis (USD whatever, regarding nof only indivi ina mu 
3B rer ut also, in many ways, different, nations, as pat tic D: d 2 

a special mode and degree, in a vast common work, the gradua 
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development of which connects the fellow-labour2rs with the whole 
series of their predecessors, and even with their successors. This 
js what is meant when we speak of the race being bound up to- 
gether by the very distribution of their occupations ;. and it is this 
distribution which causes’ the extent and growing complexity of 
the social organism, which thus appears as comprising the whole 
of the human race. Man can hardly exist in a solitary state: the 
family can exist in isolation, because it can divide its employments 
and provide for its wants in a rough kind of way: a spontaneous 
approximation of families is incessantly exposed to temporary 
rupture, occasioned by the most trifling incidents. But when a 
regular division of employments has spread through any society, 
the social state begins to acquire a consistency and stability which 
place it out of danger from particular divergences. "The habit of 
partial co-operation convinces each family of its close dependence 
on fhe rest, and, at the same time, of its own importance, each* one 
being then justified in regarding itself as fulfilling a real public 
function, more or less indispensable to the general economy, but 
inseparable from the system as a whole. In this view the social 


organization tends more and more to rest on an exact estimate of: ` 


individual diversities, by so distributing employments as to appoint 
each one to the destination he is most fit for, from his own nature 
(which however is seldom very distinctly marked), from <iis educa- 
tion and his position, and, in short, from all his qualifications; so 
that all individual organizations, even the most vicious and im- 
perfect (short of monstrosity), may be finally made use of for the 
general good. Such is, at least, the social type which we conceive 
of as the limit of the existing social order, and to which we may be 
for ever approximating, though without the hope of ever attaining 
it; and it is, in fact, a reproduction, with a large extension, of the 
domestic organism, with less power, in proportion to its extent, of 
appointing a due destination to every member ; so that, the socia. 
discipline must always be more artificial, and therefore more im- 
perfect, than the domestic, which nature herself ordains an 
administers. 

The necessities of this co-operation aud distribution of special 
offices cause inconveniences which I am compelled to advert to; 
for it is in the investigation of these that we find the scientific 
germ of the relation between the idea of Society and that of govern- 
ment. £ 3 

Some economists have pointed out, but in a very inadequate way, the 

Inconventences. evils of an exaggerated division of material labour 5 

` and I have indicated, in regard to the more impor- 

tant field of scientific labour, the mischievous intellectual conse- 
quences of the spirit of speciality which at present prevails. 

is necessary to estimate directly the principle of such an influence, 

in order to understand the object of the spontancous system of 
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requisites for the continuous preservation of society. In decom- 
posing, we always disperse ; and the distribution of human labours 
must occasion individual divergences, both intellectual and moral, 
which require a permanent discipline to keep them within bounds. 
If the separation of social functions develops a useful spirit of 
detail, on the one. hand, it tends, on the other, to extinguish or to 
restrict what we may call the aggregate or general spirit. In the 
same way, in moral relations, while each individual is in close 
dependence on the mass, he is drawn away from it by the expansion 
of his special activity, constantly recalling him to his private 
interest, which he but very dimly perceives to be related to the 
public. On both grounds the inconveniences of the division of 
functions increase with its characteristic advantages without their 
being in the same relation, throughout the spontaneous course: of 
the social evolution. ‘Lhe growing speciality of habitual ideas and 
familiar relations must tend to restrict the understanding more and 
more, while sharpening it in a certain direction, and to sever more 
and inore the private interest from a public interest which is for 
ever becoming more vague and indirect; while, at the same time, 
the social affections, gradually concentrated among individuals of 
the same profession, become more and more alienated from all 
other classes, for want of a sufficient analogy of ways and ideas. 
Thus itsis that the principle by which alone general society could 
be developed and extended, threatens, in another view, to decompose 
it into a multitude of unconnected corporations, which almost seem 
not to belong to the same species ; and hence it is that the gradual 
expansion of human ability seems destined to produce such minds 
as are very common among civilized peoples, and prodigiously 
admired by them,—minds which are very able in some one respect 
and monstrously incapable in all others. If we have been accus- 
tomed to deplore the spectacle among the artisan class, of a work- 
man occupied during his whole life in nothing else but making 
knife-hanales or pins heads, we may find something quite as 
lamentable in the intellectual class, in the exclusive employment 
of a human brain in resolving some equations, or in classifying 
insects. "The moral effect is, unhappily, analogous in the two 
cases. It occasions a "miserable indifference about the general 
course of human affairs, as long as there are equations to resolve 
aud pins to manufacture. ‘This is an extreme case of human 
automatism; but the frequency, and the growing frequency c£ the 
evil gives a real scientific importance to the case, as indicating the 
‘general tendency, and warning us to restrain it. ‘Thus it appears 
ie me that the social destination of government is to guard agains 
ae restrain, the fundamental dispersion of ideas, sentiments, anu 
Nae which is the inevitable result of the very princip SM 
man development, and which, if left to itself, would put à stop 
to soci] progression in: all important respects. I 
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Here we have, in my opinion, the basis of the elementary and 
Basis of the abstract theory of government, regarded in its com- 
true theory of plete scientific extension; that 1s, as characterized by 
government. the universal necessary reaction,—first, spontaneous 
and then regulated,—of the whole upon the parts. Tt is clear that 
the only way of preventing such a dispersion is by setting up this 
reaction as a new special function, which shall intervene in the 
performance of all the various functions of the social economy, to 
keep up the idea of the whole, and the feeling of the commota inter- 
connection: and the more energetically, the. more individual 
activity tends to dissolve them. Not itself effecting any deter- 
minate social progress, it contributes to all that society can achieve, 
in any direction whatever, and which society could not achieve 
without its concentrating and protective care. The very nature of 
its action indicates that it cannot be merely material, but also, and 
much more, intellectual and moral; so as to show the double 
necessity of what has been called the temporal and Spiritual 
goverument, the rational subordination of which was the" best 
feature of the social organization that was happily effected in 
its day, under the influence of the prevalent Catholicism. More- ; 
Over, this ruling function must become more instead of less 
necessary, as human development proceeds, because its essential 
principle is inseparable from that of the development itsel’.—Thus, 
it is the habitual predominance of the spirit of the whole which 
constitutes government, in whatever way it is regarded. The next 
consideration is, how such an action arises, independently of all 
systematic combination, in the natural course of the social 
economy, ‘ 
If the dispersive tendency arising from the distribu 
Elementary — lions naturally propagates itself, it is c 
subordination. influence capable of neutralizing it must also be con- 
stantly expanding. In fact, an elementary subordination must 
always be growing out of the distribution of human “operations, 
which gives birth to government, in the bosom of Society, itself, as 
we could easily discover by analysing any marked subdivision which 
has just taken place in any employment whatever, This subordina- 
tion is not only material, but yet more intellectual and moral; that 
18, 1t requires, besides practical submission, a correspondiug degree 
of real confidence in both the capacity and the probity of the special 
orgads to whom a function, hitherto Universal, is confided, Every 
one of us relies, even for life itself, on the aptitude and the morality, 
of a multitude of almost unkuown agents, whose folly or wickedness 
might affect the welfare of vast numbers of human beings. Such 
a condition belongs to all modes of Social existence. If itis especially 
attributed to industrial societies, it is only because it must be most 
conspicuous where the division of labour goes furthest ; and it is as 
certainly to be found in purely Military societies ; as the statical 


tion of func- 
lear that any 
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analysis of an army, a man-of-war, or any other active corporation 
shows in à moment. ; 

This elementary subordination discloses its own law; which is, 
that the various operations in which individuals are engaged fall 
naturally under the direction of those which are next above them 
y) generality. We may easily convince ourselves of this by analys- 
ing any special occupation at the moment when if assumes a sepa- 
rate character: because the task thus separated is necessarily more 
special ?han the function from which it proceeds, and to which its 
own fulfilment muss be subordinated. his is not the occasion on 
which to expatiate on this law; but its political” bearing concerns 
us here,—indicating as it does the germ of a true classification of 
sociab functions. We shall hereafter meet with a full verification 
of this law in regard to the industrial life of modern societies: the 
eminent regularity of military associations renders the law obvious 
at once; and when the law is once admitted, it discloses the spon- 
taneous connection of this elementary social subordination with that 
political subordination, properly so called, which is the basis of 
government, and which presents itself as the last degree in the 
hierarchy formed by the subjection of the more special to the more 
general classes of phenomena. For, as the various particular func- 
tions of the social economy are naturally implicated in relations of 
greater gonerality, all must at length be subject to the direction of 
the most general function of all, which is characterized, as we have 
Seen, by the constant action of the whole upon the parts. On the 
other hand, the organs of this direction must be much strenthened 
by the encouragement afforded to intellectual and moral inequality 
under a system of division of employments. ` It is clear that while 
men were obliged to do everything for themselves, they must have 
been confined to domestic life, devoting all their activity to supply 
the wants of the family ; and there could be little expansion of in- 
dividual ability and character, Though marked individuality must 
always have’ made itself felt, in every state of society, the division 
of labour, "and the leisure which it brings, have been needful to the 
conspicuous development of that intellectual superiority on which 
all political ascendency must, mainly rest. We must observe, more- 
Over, that there can be no such division of intellectual as of mate- 
rial labour; so that the intellectual functions must be less affected 


- than the industrial by the dispersive tendencies of such a division. 


€ are familiar with the effect of civilization in developing moral, 
and yet more, intellectual inequalities; but we must bear in mind 
Tn moral and intellectual forces do not admit, like the physical, 
cum “ng accumulated and compounded: so that, eminently as they 
ade ep and clenrly as they are the creators of social cone 
cient con}: are much less adapted for direct co-operation. m uh 
any pe; & tion of the most insignificant individuals can easily cart) 

Y Poli of physical conflict, or of acquisition of wealth, agaist 
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the highest superiority in an individual or a family; so that, for ex- 
ample, the most enormous private fortune cannot sustain any com- 
petition with the financial power of a nation, whose treasury is filled 
by a multitude of the smallest contributions. But, on the contrary, 
if the enterprise depends on a high intellectual power, as in the case 
of a great scientific or poetical conception, there can be no associa- 
tion of ordinary minds, however extensive, which can compete with 
a Descartes or a Shakspere. It is the same in the moral case; as, 
for instance, if society is in need of any great resource of Wevoted- 
ness, the want cannot be supplied by accumulating any amount of 
moderate zeal furnished by individuals. The only use of a multi- 
tude in such a case is that it improves the chance of finding the 
"nique organ of the proposed function; and when that sivgular 
agent is once found, there is no degree of multitude which can 
weigh down its preponderance. It is through this privilege that 
intellectual and moral forces tend to an ever-increasing social au- 
thority, from the time when a due division of employments admits 
of their proper development. 
Such is, then, the elementary tendency of all human society to 
Tendency of 9 Spontaneous government. : ‘This tendency accords 
society to gov- with a corresponding, system, inherent in us as indi- 
IUe viduals, of special dispositious towards command in 
some, and towards obedience in others. We must not, with regard 
to the first, confound the desire to rule with the fitness to do so; 
though the desire is one element of the fitness: and, on the other 
-hand, there is a much stronger inclination to obedience in the 
generality of men than it is customary in our day to suppose. If 
men were as rebellious as they are at present represented, it would 
be difficult to understand how they could ever have been disciplined : 
and it is certain that we are all more or less disposed to respect any 
superiority, especially any intellectual or moral elevation, in our 
neighbours, independently of any view to our own advantage: and 
this instinct of submission is, in truth, only too often lavished ou 
deceptive appearances. However excessive the desire ot^ command 
may be in our revolutionary day, there can be no one who, in his 
secret mind, has not often felt, more or less vividly, how sweet it 18 
to obey when he can have the rare privilege of consigning the bur- 
densome responsibility of his general self-conduet to wise and trust- 
woythy guidance : and probably the sense of this is strongest in those 
who are best fitted for command. In the midst of political convul- 
sion, when the spirit of revolutionary destruction is abroad, the mass 
of the people manifest a scrupulous obedience towards the intel- 
lectual and moral guides from whom they accept direction, and 
upon whom they may even press a temporary dictatorship, in their 
primary and urgent need of a prepobderant authority. Thus do 
individual dispositions show themselves to be in harmony, with the 
course of social relations as a whole, in teaching us that political 
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subordination is js inevitable, generally speaking, as it is indis- 
pensable. And this completes the elementary delineation of Social 
Statics. ' 

My sketch has perhaps been so abstract and condensed that the 
conceptions of this chapter may appear obscure at present ; but light 
will fall upon them as we proceed. We may already see, however, 
the practical advantage which arises from the scientific evolution of 
human relations. ‘Che individual life, ruled by personal instincts; 
the ddinestic, by sympathetic instincts; and the social, by the 
special development of intellectual influences, prepare for the states 
of human existence which are to follow : aud that which ensues is, 
first, personal morality, which subjects the preservation of the in- 
dividual to a wise discipline; next, domestic morality, which subor- 
dinates selfishness to sympathy ; and lastly, social morality, which 
directs all individual tendencies by enlightened reason, always hav- 
ing the general economy in view, so as to bring into concurrence all 
the faculties of human nature, according to their appropriate laws. 


=i 


: CHAPTER VI. ù 


a 
SOCIAL DYNAMICS; OR, THEORY OF THE NATURAL PROGRESS 
OF HUMAN SOCIETY. 
© 

Ir we regard the course of human development from the highest 
Scientific view SClentific point of view, we shall perceive that it con- 
of Human sists in educing, more and more, the characteristic 
Progression. Faculties of humanity, in comparison with those of 
animality ; and especially with those which Man has in common 
with the whole organic kingdom, It is in this philosophical sense 
that the most eminent civilization must be pronounced to be fully 
accordant with nature, since it is, in fact, only a more marked 
manifestation of the chief properties of our species ; . properties 
which, latent at first, can come into play only in that;udvanced 
state of social life for which they are exclusively destined. The 
whole system of biological philosophy indicates the natural progres- 
sion. We have seen how, in the brute kingdom, the superiority of 
each race is determined by the degree of preponderance of the 
animal life over the organic. In like manner, we see that our 
social evolution is only the final term of a progression which has 
continued from the simplest vegetables and most insignificant 
animals, up through the higher reptiles, to the birds and the mam- 
mifers, and still on to the carnivorous animals and monkeys, the 
organic characteristics retiring, and the animal prevailing more 
and more, till the intellectual and moral tend towards the ascen- 
dency which can never be fully obtained, even in the highest state of 
human perfection that we can conceive of, This comparative esti- 
mate affords us the scientific view of human progression, connected, 
as we see it is, with the whole course of animal advancement, of 
which it is itself the highest degree. The analysis of our social 
progress proves indeed that, while the radical dispositions of our 
nature are necessarily invariable, the highest of them are in a con- 

tinuous state of relative development, 


) by which they rise to be pre- 
ponderant powers of human existence, though the inversion of the 


primitive economy can never be absolutely complete. We have 
seen that this is the essential character of the social organism in & 
statical: view i but it becomes much more marked when we study 
its variations in their gradual succession, 
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Civilization. devdtops, to an enormous degree, the action of Man 
upon his environment: and thus, if may seem, at cs, of Man's 
first, to concentrate our attention upon the cares of social develop- 
material existence, the support and improvement of "*" 

which appear to be the chief object of most social occupations. A 
closer examination will show, however, that this development gives 
the advantage to the highest human faculties, both by the security 
which sets free our attention from physical wants, and by the direct 
and steady excitement which it administers to the intellectual 
functions, and even he social feelings. In Man’s social infancy, 
the instincts of subsistence are so preponderant, that the sexual 
instinct itself, notwithstanding its primitive strength, is at first 
controlled by them: the domestic affections are then much less 
pronounced ; and the social affections are restricted to an almost 
imperceptible fraction of humanity, beyond which everything is 
foreign, and even hostile: and the malignant passions are certainly, 
next to the animal appetites, the mainspring of human existerice. 
It is whquestionable that civilization leads us on to a further and 
further development of our noblest dispositions and our most 
generous feelings, which are the only possible basis of human 
association, and which receive, by means of that association, a more 
and more special culture. As for the intellectual faculties,—we see, 
by the hebitual improvidence which characterizes savage life, how 
little influence reason has over men in that stage of existence. 
Those faculties are then undeveloped, or show some activity only 
in the lowest order, which relate to the exercise of the senses: the 
faculties of abstraction and combination are almost wholly inert, 
except under some transient stimulus: the rude curiosity which the 
Spectacle of nattite involuntary inspires is quite satisfied with the 
weakest attempts at theological explanation; and amusements, 
chiefly distinguished by violeut muscular activity, rising at best to 
a manifestation of merely physical address, are as little favourable 
to the develupment of intelligence as of social qualities. The influ- 
ence of civilization in perpetually improving the intellectual facul- 
ties Js even more unquestionable than its effect-on moral relations. 
The development of the individual exhibits to us in little, both as 
to time and degree, the chief phases of social development. In both 
cases, thesend is to subordinate the satisfaction of the personal 


‘Instincts to the habitual exercise of the social faculties, subjecting, 


at the same time, all our passions to rules imposed by an efer- 
Strengthening intelligence, with the view of identifying the indi- 
ae more and more with the species. In the anatomical view, 
4 d say that the process is to give an influence by exercise to 
ist need of the cerebral systems, increasing in proportion to then 
a e qum the vertebral column, and their nearness to the fronta 
develo; uch is the ideal type which exhibits the course of human 
Pent, in the individual, and, in a higher degree, in the 
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species. This view enables us to discriminatej the natural from 
the artificial part of the process of development; that part being 
natural which raises the human to a superiority over the, animal 
attributes; and that part being artificial by Which any faculty is 
made to preponderate in proportion to its original weakness: and 
here we find the scientific explanation of that eternal struggle 
between our humanity and onr animality which has been recognized 
by all who have made Man their study, from the earliest days of 
civilization till now, and embodied in many forms before ts true 
character was fixed by the positive philosophy. » 

This, then, is the direction of the human evolution. The next 
Ttate'üf consideration is the rate at which it proceeds, apart 
progress. — from any differences which may result from climate, 

race, or other modifying causes, Taking into the account only 
universal causes, it is clear that the speed must be in proportion to 
the combined influence of the chief natural conditions relating to 
the human organism first, and next to its medium. The invariable- 
ness,—the evident impossibility of suspending these fundamental 
conditions must ever prevent our estimating their respective im- 
portance, though we may have a general conviction that our spon- 
taneous development must be hastened or retarded by any change 
in these elementary influences, organic or inorganic ; supposing, for 
instance, our cerebral system to be slightly inferior, in the frontal 
region ; or our planet to become larger or more habitable. Sociolo- 
gical analysis can, by its nature, reach only to accessory conditions, 
which are rendered susceptible of estimate by their variations, 

Among these secondary but permanent influences, which affect 
"Pen the rate of human development, ennutis the first 

__ Which presents itself. Man, like other animals, cannot 
be happy without a sufficient exercise of all his faculties, intense and 
persistent in proportion to the intrinsic activity of each faculty. The 
greater difficulty experienced by man in obtaining a development: 
compatible with the special superiority of his nature renders him 
more subject than the other animals t j 


1 ne othe o that remarkable state of 
irksome languor wliich indicates at once the existence of the faculties 


and their insufficient activity, and which would become equally ir- 
reconcilable with a radical debility incap: 


ableof any urgent tendency: 
: H É g d 
and with an ideal vigour, spontaneously susceptible of indefatigable 


exercise. A disposition at once intellectual and moral, which we 
daly see at work in natures endowed with any energy, must have 
powerfully accelerated the human expansion, in the infancy 9 
humanity, by the uneasy excitement it occasioned either in the eager 
search for new sources of emotion, or in the more intense develop- 
ment of direct human activity. This secondary influence is pot 
very marked till the social state is sufficiently advanced to make me” 
feel a growing need to exercise the highest faculties, which are, 29 


we have seen, the least energetic, ‘The strongest faculties, whic! 
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are the lowest, Re voreasily exercised that in ordinary circumstances 
they can hardly generate the ennui which would produce a favourable 
cerebral reaction. Savages, like children, are not subject to much 
ennui while their physical activity, which alone is of any importance 
to them, is not interfered with. An easy and protracted sleep pre- 
vents them, as if they were mere animals, from feeling their intellec- 
tual torpor in any irksome way. ‘This brief notice of the influence 
of ennuz was necessary, to show what its operation really amounts 
to in acèelerating the speed of our social evolution, But perhaps 
the most important of all accelerating influences is the ordinary 
duration of human life, which I mention in the second Duration of 
place. There is no denying that our social progression Auman life, 
rests apon death. I mean the successive steps suppose the steady 
renewal of the agents of the general movement, which is almost im- 
perceptible in the course of any single life, and becomes marked only 
on the succession of a new generation. Here again the social 
yesembles the individual organism,—being under the same necessity 
to thrdw off its constituent parts as they become, by the vital action 
itself, unfit for further use, and must be replaced by new elements. 
Mo illustrate this, we need not go so far as to suppose an indefinite 
duration of human life, which would presently put a stop to all pro- 
gression whatever. It is enough to imagine it lengthened tenfold 
only, its spective periods preserving their present proportions. If 
the general constitution of the brain remained the same as now, 
there must be a retardation, though we know not how great, in our 
social development: forthe perpetual.conflict which goes on between 
the conservative instinct that belongs to age and the innovating 
instinct which distinguishes youth would be much more favourable 
than now to the former, From the extreme imperfection of the 
higher parts of our nature, even those who, in their prime, have 
contributed most to human progress cannot preserve their due social 
eminence very long without becoming more or less hostile to the 
further progress which they cannot assist. But an ephemeral life 
would be quite as mischievous as a too protracted one, by giving too 
much power to the instinct of innovation. The resistance which 
this instinct now meets with from the conser atism of age compels it 
to accom modate its efforts to the whole of what has been already done. 
Without this check, our feeble nature, which has a strong repug- 
nance to irksome and continuous labour, would be for ever proposing 
incomplete.views and crude attempts, that could never ripen into 
mature projects and feasible acts: and this would be the inevitable 
hae RE things, if huge is were reduced to a quarter, or even do 
mi present lengt 1. Such would be the consequences, in cities 
SE it e funpose the constitution of the human brain to be ne 
carry el now: and to suppese it essentially changed, would be to 
Us over into the region of hypothesis. 
9 Justification is however afforded by these consider 


‘ations to the 


^ 
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optimism of the advocates of final causes: for if in this as in every 
other case, the actual order is necessarily more or less accordant with 
the course of the phenomena, it is very far from being true that the 
arrangement of the natural economy is as good for its purposes as we 
can easily conceive. "l'he slowness of our social development is no 
doubt partly owing to the extreme imperfection of our organism ; 
but it is owing nearly as much to the brevity of human life: and 
there would be no risk to any other great arrangement if the dura- 
tion of our life, while still limited by the conditious just specified, 
were doubled or trebled. We have hardly thirty years (and those 
beset with impediments) to devote to other purposes than preparation 
for life or for death ; and this is a very insufficient balance between 
what Man can devise and what he can execute. Probably no one 
has ever nobly devoted himself to the direct advancement of the 
human mind without bitterly feeling how time, employed: to the 
utmost, failed him for the working out of more than an insignificant 
part of his conceptions. It will not do to say that the rapid succes- 
sion of coadjutors compensates for this restriction of individual 
activity. Important as this compensation is, it is very imperfect, 
both on account of the loss of time in preparing each successor, and 
because the precise continuance of the work by different persons, 
occupying different points of view, is impossible, and the more. out, 
of the question exactly in proportion to the value of thee new co- 
adjutors. In the simplest material operations, no man's work has 
ever been carried on by others precisely as he would have done it 
himselt; and the more difficult and lofty labours, which require in- 
tellectual und moral forces to complete them, are much more in need 
of a persistent uuity in their management. These intellectual and 
moral forces no more admit of partition and addition by successors 
than by contemporaries ; and, whatever the advocates of the indefi- 
nite distribution of individual efforts may say, a certain degree 
of concentration is necessary to the accomplishment of human 
progress. t 
Another cause which affects the r: 
Increase of increase of population, 
, Population. — any other influence to accelerate the speed. ‘This 
Increase has always been regarded as the clearest symptom of the 
gradual amelioration of the human condition ; and nothing can be 
more unquestionable when we take the whole race into the account ; 
or àt least, all the nations which have any mutual interes}: but this 
is nob the view with which my argument is concerned. I have tO 
consider only the progressive condensation of our species as a last 
general element coneurring in the regulation of our rate of social pro^ 
gress. Itis clear that by this condensation, aud especially in its early 
stages, such a division of employmentsis favoured as could not take 
place among smaller numbers: and again, that the faculties of indi- 
viduals are stimulated to find subsistence by more refined methods; 


ate of progress is the natural 
which contributes more than 
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and again, that soliiety is obliged to react with a firmer and better 
concerted energy against the expansion of individual divergences. 
In view of these considerations, I speak, not of the increase of the 
numbers of mankind, but of their concentration upon a given space, 
according to the special expression which I have made use of, and 
which is particularly applicable to the great centres of population, 
whence, in all ages, human progression has started. By creating 
new wants and new difficulties, this gradual concentration develops 
new means, not only of progress but of order, by neutralizing physi- 
cal inequalities, and, affording a growing : cendency to those intel- 
lectual and moral ‘forces which are suppressed among a scanty 
population. If we go on to inquire into the effect of a quicker or 
slower concentration, we shall perceive that the social movement is 
further accelerated by the disturbance given to the old autagonism 
between the conservative and the innovating instincts,—the last 
being strongly reinforced. | In this sense the sociological influence of 
a more rapid increase of population is in analogy with that which 
we hive just been considering in regard to the duration of life; for 
it is of little consequence whether the more frequent renewal of in- 
dividuals is caused by the short life of some, or the speedier multi- 
plication of others ; and what was said in the former case will suffice 
for the latter. It must be observed, however, that if tlie condensa- 


‘tion and wapidity were to pass beyond a certain degree, they would 


not favour, but impede this acceleration. The condensation, if 
carried too far, would render the support of human life too difficult; 
and the rapidity, if extreme, would so affect the stability of social 
enterprises as to be equivalent to a considerable shortening of our 
life. As yet, however, the increase of population has never nearly 
reached the natural limits at which such inconveniences will begin; 
and we have really no experience of them, unless in a few excep- 
tional cases of disturbance caused by migrations, ill-managed as to 
their extent of numbers and of time. In an extremely distant 
future, our posterity will have to consider the question, and with 
much anxiety ; because, from the smallness of the globe, and the 
necessary limitation of human resources, the tendency to increase 
will become extremely important, when the human race will be ten 
times as numerous as at present, and as much condensed every- 
Where as it is now in the west of Europe. Whenever that time 
Comes, the more complete development of human nature, and the 
More exact, knowledge of the Jaws of human evolution, will^no 
doubt supply new means of resistance to the danger ; means of 
Which we can form no clear conception, and about which it is not 
or us to decide whether they will, on the whole, afford a sufficient 
Compensation. . > 4 
ic a not all the accelerating influences which could be men- 
Anas ut they are the chief; and they are enough for us,-In our 
ae view of our subject. I have now only to exhibit the main 
. qr I 
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optimism of uy which ihe different aspects of l'uman development 
her case, th!Y presen b à : 
oie ¢ the elements of onr social evolution are connected, and 
the a of always acting on each other, one must be preponder- 
a meee ant, in order to give an impulse to the rest, though 
doubtzDay, in their turn, so act upon it as to cause its further expan- 
buts We must find ont this superior element, leaving the lower 
-uegrees of subordination to disclose themselves as we proceed : and 
we have not to search far for this element, as we cannot err in 
taking that which can be best conceived of apart from the rest, 
notwithstanding their necessary. connection, while the consideration 
of it would enter into the study of the others. This double charac- 
teristic points out the intellectual evolution as the preponderant 
principle. If the intellectual point of view was the chief in our 
statical study of the organism, much more must it be sc in the 
dynamical case. If our reason required at the outset the awaken- 
ing and stimulating influence of the appetites, the passions, and the 
sentiments, not the less has human progression gone forward: under 
its direction. It is only through the more and more marked influ- 
ence of the reason over the general conduct of Man and of society, 
that the gradual march of our race has attained that regularity and 
persevering continuity which distinguish it so radically from the 
desultory and barren expansion of even the highest of tae animal 
orders, which share, and with enhanced streneth, the appetites, the 
passions, and even the primary sentiments of Man. If the statical 
analysis of our social organism shows it resting at length upon a 
certain system of fundamental opinions, the gradual chances -of 
that system must affect the successive modifications of the life 


of humanity : and this is why, since the birth of philosophy, the 
history of society has been regarded as governed by the history of 
the human mind. As it is ne 


umar y cessary, in a scientific sense, to refer 
our historical analysis to the preponderant evolution, whatever it 
may be, we must in this case choose, or rather preserve, the general 
history of the human mind as the natural guide to al] historical 
study of humanity. One consequence of the same principle, —^ 
consequence as rigorous but less understood, —is that we must 
choose for consideration in this intellectual’ history, the most 
general and abstract conceptions, which require the eve ON (Out 
highest faculties. Thus it is the study of the fundamental system 
of -human opinions with regard to the whole of phenomena,— 1n 
short, the history of Philosophy, whateyer may be its character» 
theological, metaphysical, or positive which must regulate out 
historical analysis. No other department, of intellectual history 
not even the history of thé fine arts, including poetry, could, how- 
ever important in itself, be employed, for this. object ; because the 
faculties of expression, which lie nearer to the affective faculties 
have always, in their palmiest days, been subordinated, in the eco- 
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nomy of social progress, to the faculties of direct conception. The 
danger (which is inherent in every choice, and which is least in the 
choice that I have made) of losing sight of the interconnection of 
all the parts of human development, may be partly guarded against 
by frequently comparing them, to see if the variations in any one ` 
corresponds with equivalent variations in the others. I believe we 
shall find that this confirmation is eminently obtainable by my 
method of historical analysis. ‘Chis will be proved at once if we 
find thatthe development of the highest part of human interests is 
in accordance with hat of the lowest,—the intellectual with the 
material. If there is an accordance between the two extremes, 
there must be also between all the intermediate terms. 

Weshave indicated the general direction of the human evolution, 
its rate of progress, and its necessary order. We may now proceed 
at once to investigate the natural laws by which the advance of the 
human mind proceeds. ‘Ihe scientific principle of the theory 
appears, to me to consist in the great philosophical law of the 
succession of the three states :—the primitive theological state, the 
transient metaphysical, and the final positive state—through which 
the human mind has to pass, in every kind of speculation. This 
seems to be the place in which we should attempt the direct estimate 
of this fundamental law taking it as the basis of my historical 
analysis, Waich must itself have for its chief object to explain and 
expand the general riotion of this law by a more and more extended 
and exact application of it in the review of the entire past of human 
history. I hope that the frequent statement and application of this 
law throughout the preceding part of my work will enable me to 
condense my demonstration of it here, without impairing its dis- 
linctness, or injuring its efficacy in such ulterior use as we.shall 
have to make of it. 

The reader is by this time abundantly familiar with the inter- 
pretation and destination of the law. All thoughtful Zaw of the 
persons can verify for themselves its operation in Three Periods. 
individual development, from infaney to manhood, as I pointed out 
af the beginning of this work. We can test it, as we have tested 
other laws, by observation, experiment, and comparison. I have 
done so through many years of meditation ; and I do not hesitate to 
Say that al these methods of investigation will be found to concur 
ìn the complete establishment of this historical proposition, which I 


, Maintain tc be as fully demonstrated as any other law admitted 


mto any other department of natural philosophy. Since the dis- 
pid of this law of the three periods, all positive philosophers have 
wi i on its special adaptation to the particular science in which each 
opene ested, though all have not made the avowal with edn 
mere] jt The only objections that I have encountered have is Bie 
imliet the universality of its application. I hold it to ue ny 
pou. recognized with regard to all the sciences w a AE 
Sive: that is, the triple evolution is admitted in regard to a 


| 
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cases in which it is accomplished. Tt is only in regard to social 
science that its application is supposed to be impossible : and I 
believe the objection to signify nothing more than that the evolu- 
tion is in this case incomplete. Social science has, with all its 
complexity, passed through the theological state, and has almost 
everywhere fully attained the metaphysical ; while it has nowhere 
yet risen to the positive, except in this book. I shall leave ihe 
assertion of the law in regard to sociology to the demonstration 
which my analysis will afford: for those who cannot pérceive in 
this volume, as a whole, the nascent realization of this last philo- 
sophical process could not be convinced by argument. Leaving the 
historical verification of the law therefore to the reader, I invite 
attention to its philosophical explanation. It is not enough that 
the succession of the three states is a general fact. Such generality 
would go for more in any other science than in sociology, because, 
as,we have seen, our biological philosophy enables us to corceive 
of all the main relations of social phenomena à priori, independently 
of their direct investigation, and we need confirmation of our con- 
ceptions by direct knowledge of human nature and experience. 
An d priori conception of a law so important as this is of the deep- 
est interest in the stndy of social dynamics ; and, to confirm it, we 
must carefully mark the general grounds, derived from ‘an exact 
knowledge, which have rendered indispensable on the*one hand, 
and inevitable on the other, that succession of social phenomena 
which take their course under the operation of this law. The 
logical grounds have already been assigned, at the outset of the 
work, and repeatedly since: and it is with the moral and social 
that we now have to do, and we can review them without 
subjecting ourselves to the reproach of severing the parts of # 
philosophical demonstration which are in their nature bound UP 
together. 
The necessity of the intellectual evolution I assert lies in the 
The Theologi- primary tendency of Man to transfer the sense of DIS 
cal period. — own nature into the radical explanation of 8 
phenomena whatever. Philosophers tell us of the fundamental 
difficulty of knowing ourselves ; but this is a remark which cou 
not have been made till human reason had achieved a considerable 
nares. ae Jnd era have attained to a refined state O' 
editation before it could be astonished at its own acts, —reflectin? 
upon itself a speculative activity which must be at firss incite 
the external world. If, on the one hand, Man must begin by sUP* 
posing himself the centre of all things, he must, on the other liano 
next set, himself up as a universal type. The only way that he can 
explain any phenomena is by likening them, as much as possible, to 
his own acts,—the only ones whose mode of. production he can sup 
pose ‘himself, by the accompanying sensations, to understand. ie 
may therefore set up a converse statement, and say ‘that M x 
- knows nothing but himself; and thus, his philosophy, in his earlic* 
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stage, consists pridbigally in transferring this spontaneous unity, 
„more or less fortunately, into all subjects which may present them- 
selves to his nascent attention. It is the highest proof of his philo- 
sophical maturity when he can, at length, apply the study of external 
nature to hisown. When I laid this down as the basis of biological 
philosophy, Iintimated the extreme rarity of such an attainment. 
At the outset, under the inverse process, the universe is always 
subordinated to Man, in speculative as well as in active respects. 
We shail not have attained a truly rational position till we can 
reconcile these two great philosophical views, at present antagonistic, 
but admitting of being made mutually complementary, and, in my 
opinion, prepared for being so, from this time forward. Such a 
harnseny is even now barely conceivable in the brightest. insight 
of philosophical genius, and there could have been no choice between 
the two^courses in the earliest days: of human development. The 
starting-point must have been that which alone was naturally 
possible, This was the spontaneous origin of the theological pai- 
losophy, the, elementary spirit of which consists in explaining the 
intimate nature of phenomena, and their mode of production, and 
in likening them, as much as possible, to the acts of human will, 
through our primary tendency to regard all beings as living a life 
analogous to our own, and often superior, from their greater habitual 
energy. “his procedure is so eminently exclusive, that men are 
< unable to emancipate themselves from it, even in the most advanced 
stages of evolution, except by abandoning altogether these inac- 
cessible researches, and restricting themselves to the study of the 
laws of phenomena, apart from their causes. Whenever, at this 
day, the hunian mind attempts to pass these inevitable limits, it 
involuntarily falls again into the primary errors, even in regard to 
the simplest phenomena, because if recurs to an aim and point of 
view essentially analogous, in attributing the production of phe- 
nomena to special volitions, internal, or more or less external. One 
case presents itself as an example, of the simplest scientific character, 
—that of the memorable philosophical error of the illustrious Male- 
branche in regard to the explanation of the mathematical laws of 
the elementary collision of solid bodies. If such a mind, in such 
an age, could explain such a theory in no other way than by an 
express recurrence to the continuous activity of a direct and special 
Providence, we cannot doubt the tendency of our reason towards 
2 radically 4heological philosophy whenever we attempt to penetrate, 
9n any ground whatever, the intimate nature of phenomena. 
^ T'his inevitableness of the theological philosophy is its most 
dn property and tae first cause of its long ascen- j, y-yertuat 
d the Ne have € ora that it was necessary, influence, pa 
alte ae possible SEDE of our intellectual the philosophy: 
of 15 for the facts w iich must form the basis 

.a positive theory could not be collected to any purpos 


e with- 
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out some preliminary theory which should gvide their collection. 
Our understanding cannot act without some doctrine, false or true, 
vague or precise, which may: concentrate and stimulate its efforts, 
and afford ground for enough speculative continuity to sustain our 
mental activity. Our meteorological observations, as we call them, 
show us how useless may -be vast compilations of facts, and how 
really unmeaning, while we are destitute of any theory whatever. 
Thosé who expect that the theory will be suggested by the facts, 
do not understand what is the course necessarily pursue by the 
human mind, which has achieved all real results by the only effec- 
tual method,—of anticipating scientific observations by some con- 
ception (hypothetical in the first’ instance) of the corresponding 
phenomena. Such a necessity has already. been shown .fo be 
especially marked in the case of social speculations, not only from 
their complexity, but from the peculiarity that a long preparatory 
development of the human mind and of society’ constitutes, the 
plienomena of the case, independently of all preparation of observers, 
and all accumulation of observations, It may be worth observing, 
that all the partial verifications of this fundamental proposition that 
we incet with in the djfferent sciences confirm each other, on 
account of our tendency to unity of method and homogeneousness 
of doctrine, which would incline us to extend the theological philos- 
ophy from one class of speculations to another, even if «ve. should 
not so treat each one of them separately. 

The original and indispensal 
is then to lead forth the 
which it was confined by the two necessities of observing first, in 
order to form conceptions, and of forming theories first, in order to 
observe. The theological philosophy afforded an issue by likening 
all phenomena whatever to human acts; directly, in the first 
instance, by Supposing all bodies to have a life more or less like 
our own, and indirectly afterwards, by means of the more durable 
and suggestive hypothesis which adds to the visible system of 
things an invisible world, peopled by superhuman agents, who 
occasion all phenomena by their action on matter, otherwise inert. 
The second stage is especially suitable to the human mind whicli 
begins to feel its difficulties and its needs; for every new pheno- 
menon is accounted for by the supposition of a fresh volition it 
the ideal agent concerned, or, at most, by the easy creation of 2 
new agent. However futile these speculations may pow appeal 
we must remember that, in all times and everywhere, they have 
awakened human thought by offering to it the only material whielt 
it could at first accept. Besides that there was. no clioice, the 
infant reason can be interested by nothing but sublime solutions 
obtained without any deep and sustained conflict of thought. We, 
at this day, find ourselves able, after suitable training, to devoto, 
ourselves to the study of the laws of phenomena, without heed t 


ble office of the theological philosophy 
human mind from the vicious: circle in . 
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their first and final causes: but still we detect ourselves occasion- 
ally yielding to the infantine curiosity which pretends to a power of 
knowing the origin and the end of all.things. But such severity of 
reason as we are capable of has become attainable only since the 
accumulation of our knowledge has yielded us a rational hope of 
finally discovering the natural laws that were altogether out of 
reach, in the early states of the human mind ; and the only alter- 
native from total inactivity was, in those days, in the pursuit of 
the inagcessible subjects which are represented by the theological 
philosophy.—'The moral and social grounds of this philosophy were 
as necessary as the intellectual. Its moral influence was to inspire 
Man with confidence enough for action, by animating him with a 
sense of a posilion of supremacy. There is something astonishing 
in the contrast between the actual powers of Man in an infant 
state and the indefinite control which he aspires to exercise over 
external nature; just as there is in his expectation of understanding 
ynatters which are inaccessible to reason. ‘Lhe practical and. the 
speculative expectation alike belong to the theological philosophy. 
Supposing all phenomena to be regulated by superhuman will, 
Man may hope to modify the universe by his desires; not by his 
personal resources, but by the access which he believes himself to 
have to the imaginary beings whose power is unlimited : whereas, 
if he was aware from the beginning that the universe is subject to 
invariable laws, the certainty that he could no more influence than 
- understand them would so discourage him that he would remain 
for ever in his original apathy, intellectual and moral. We find 
ourselves able to dispense with supernatural aid in our difficulties 
and sufferings, in proportion as we obtain a gradual control over +” 
nature by a knowledge of her laws: but the early races of men 
were in an opposite condition. ‘They could obtain confidence, and 
therefore courage, only from above, and through the illusion of an 
illimitable power residing there, which could, on any occasion, 
afford ther, irresistible aid. I am not referring now to any hope 
ofa future life. We shall see presently that it was not till a much 
later period that that hope exercised any important social influ- 
-ence : and even in more recent times, we shall find that the effect 
of the religious spirit on the conduct of human life proceeds much 
more from belief in actual and special immediate aid than from 
the uniform perspective of a remote future existence. This seems 
to me the leading aspect of the remarkable state which is prodneced 
in the human brain by the important intellectual and moral pheno- 
Menon of prayer ; the admirable properties of which, when it has 
M ained its full physiological efficacy, are very manifest in the 
impp Plage of ay After a long decline of the religious 
the He ne notion of miracle was naturally formed, to characterize 

He events which had become exceptional, and were attributed to 
tivine intervention: but the very conception shows that the general 
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principle of natural laws had become familiar, and even prepon- 
derant, because the only sense of miracle was a transient, Sins 
of natural laws. While the theological philosophy was all in all, 
there were no miracles, because everything was equally marvellous, 
us we see by the artless descriptions of ancient poetry, in which the 
commonest incidents are mixed up with the most monstrous pro- 
digies, and undergo analogous explanations, Minerva intervenes 
to pick up the whip of a warrior in military sames, as well as to 
protect him against a whole army: and in our own time, the 
devotee is as importunate in praying for his smallest, personal 
convenience as for the largest human interes s. In all ages, the 
priest has been more occupied with the solicitations of his flock 
about immediate favours of Providence than with their caro. for 
their eternal state. However this may be, we see that it is a 
radical property of the theological philosophy to be the sole support 
and stimulus of Man's moral courage, as well as the awakener and 
director of hig intellectual activity—T'o this we must add, as 
another attraction of Man to this philosophy, that the affective 
influence comes in to fortify the speculative. Feeble as are the 
intellectual organs, relatively considered, the attractive moral 
Perspective of an unbounded power of modifying the universe, by 
the aid of Supernatural protectors, must have been most important 
in exciting menta] action. In our advanced state of «scientific 
progress, we can Conceive of the perpetual pursuit of knowledge 
for the sake of the satisfaction of intellectual activity, joined to 
the tranquil pleasure which arises from the discovery of truth : 
yet it is doubtful whether such natural stimulus as this would 
always suffice Without. collateral instigations of glory, of ambition, 
or of lower and stronger passions, except in the c; 

lofty minds; and with them, only after traini 


habits. And nothing of this kind 
early days, when the intellect, ig torpid 
accessible to the strongest, stimulus; nor yet afterwards, when 
science is so far advanced as to have attained some speculative 
Success. In the working out of such Speculation, the mental 
activity can be sustained by nothing short of the fictions of the 
theologica] philosophy about the Supremacy vote mA Tan AA 
unbounded empire over external nature; ag we have seen jn regard 
to astrology and alchemy. In our own time, when there are 
enlightened men who hold such delusions in regard. to social 
speculations alone, we see how irrationally they expect to modify 
at will the whole course of politica] Phenomena, in which, they 
could not take ny adequate scientific interest without such ian 
expectation, What We see of the influence of. this view in main- 
taining the old polities may give us some faint iden of its powe! 
when it pervaded every part of the intellectual system, and iu 
beset the reason of Man, whichever Way he turned. Such 4hen wa 


and feeble, and scarcely 
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^ 
the moral operation of the theological philosophy, —stimulating 
Man's active energy by the offer, in the midst of the troubles of 
his infantine state, of absolute empire over the external world, as 
“the prize of his speculative efforts. 

The social evidences under this head will be fully treated in the 
following chapters, so that we may dismiss them now ten 
with a very short. notice, important as they are ; and PEUT 
the more easily, because this class of evidences is the Theological 
most iadisputable of the three. here are tyo  ?/osophy. 
views which must, be considered, in relation to the high social 
office of the theological philosophy : first, its function in organizing 
society ; and next, its provision for the permanent existence of a 
speculative class—As to the first, we must perceive that the 
formation of any society, worthy to be so called, supposes a system 
of common opinions, such as may restrain individual eccentricity ; 
nnd such an influence, if needful now, when men are connected 
together by such a concurrence of obligations as high civilization 
introduces, must be absolutely indispensable in the infancy of 
society, when families adhere to each other so feebly, by means of 
relations as precarious as they are defective. No concurrence of 
interests, nor even sympathy in sentiment, can give durability to 
the smallest society, if there be not intellectual unanimity enough 
to obviate or correct such discordance as must inevitably arise. Tt 
has been shown that, indolent as our intellectual faculties are in 
comparison with the others, reason. must rule, not domestic but 
social, and yet more political life: for through it alone can there 
be any organization of that reaction of seciety on the individual 
which appoints the function of government, and absolutely requires 
à system of common opinions about nature and Man. Such a 
system, then, is a political necessity ; and especially in the infancy 
of society. But, on the other hand, we must admit that the human 
mind, having thus furnished a basis for social organization, must 
depend for its further development on society itself, whose expan- 
sion Is really inseparable from that of human intelligence. Here 
we see that society is in a Vicious circle in a political, as well as a 
logical view, through the opposition of two equal necessities ; and 
here, again, the Only possible issue is afforded by the theological 
philosophy. It directs the first social organization, as it first forms 
^ system of common Opinions, and by forming such a system. 

ecuise we see it now in such a state of decomposition thai its 
Advocates lose sight of the unity of opinions that it once secured, 
and are themselves involved in intellectual discordance, we must 
not forget how, in those days of vigour by which it must be judged, 
monitblished an intellectual communion which constituted a 
fae ' 'emarkable political function, The police consideration o 

ure life is wrongly attributed to this period of human society. 


t arose. long after, and was of very inferior importance to tlie 
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intellectual agreement which preceded it: and its operation would 
not be so erroneously exaggerated, but that religion has so far 
faded out of men’s minds as"to leave no other strong habitual 
remembrance than of its grossest impressions. 
‘Another way in which the theological philosophy was politically 
Institution — indispensable to human progress was by instituting, 
of aspecu- in the midst of society, a special class regularly 
lative class. — devoted to speculative activity. In this view, the 
social supremacy of the theological philosophy has lasted to tur own 


time. It is scarcely possible for us to form any but an indirect : 


idea of the difficulty of establishing, in the earliest period of society, 
any permanent division between theory and practice, such as ‘is 
effected by the existence of a class regularly occupied with speela- 
lion. Even now, amidst all the refinement of our mental habits, 
we find extreme difficulty in duly estimating any new operation 
which has no immediate practical bearing: and by this we may 
imperfectly understand how impossible it wás, in the remotest 
ages, to institute among populations of warriors and slaves f cor- 
poration that should be disengaged from military and industrial 
employments, and whose activity should be mainly of an intellectual 
kind. Such a class could, in those times, have been neither estab- 
lished nor tolerated if it had not been introduced in the natural 
course of social movement, and invested with authority beforehand 
by the influence of the theological philosophy, The political 
function of that philosophy thus.was to establish a speculative body 
whose social existence not only admitted of no preparatory discas- 
sion, but was itself an indispensable preparation for the regular 
organization of all other classes. Whatever might have been the 
confusion of intellectual labour, and the inanity of the leading 
investigations of the sacerdotal orders, it is not the less true that 
the human mind owes to them the first effectual separation between 
theory and practice, which could take place in no other manner- 
Mental progress, by which all other progress is directed, would 
certainly have been destroyed at its birth, if society had continued 


to be composed of families engaged in the cares of malerial exist- 
cuce, or, as the only al i i 


3 'rnative, in the excitement of a brutal mili- 
lary activity, Any spiritual expansion supposes the existence.of 5 
privileged class, enjoying the leisure indispensable to iitellectua 
us. E at the same time urged, by its social position, 1e 
devélop to the utmost the kind of speculative activity compatible 
with the primitive state of humanity; and. this description, 18 
answered by the sacerdotal institution established by the theologici 
philosophy. hough, in the decrepitude of the old philosophy, We 
see the theological class sunk in Mental lethargy, we must no 
forget that but for their activity in the days of ils prime, huma? 
society" would have remained in a condition much like that of 9 
company of superior monkeys, By forming this speculative clus 
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then, the theological philosophy fulfilled the political conditions of 
a further progression of the human mind. 

Such are the qualities, intellectual, moral, and social, which se- 
cured the supremacy of the theological philosophy, at the outset of 
human progress, This is the only part of my sociological demon- 
stration which is at all open to dispute ; and this is one reason why 
I have dwelt so long upon it: but it is not the only reason. An- 
other and a greater is that this view contains the radical principle 
of the-whole demonstration, the remainder of which will not detain 
us long. GE , 

If this’ starting-point of human development has been placed 
beyond dispute, the final, or positive stage, does not Zhe Positive ` 
anit of it. We have seen enough of the establish- stave- 
ment of the positive philosophy in other departments to be satisfied 
of its-destined prevalence in sociology. For the same reasons which 
explain and justify the early supremacy of the theological philos- 
ophy, we see that it must be a provisional state, for its supremacy 
was-owing to its aptitude to meet the needs of a primitive state of 
liumanity ; and those’ needs are not the same, nor requiring the 
same philosophy to satisfy them, as those which arise in a more 
advanced stage of the human evolution. After having awakened 
human reason, and superintended its progress, in the absence of a 
more teal philosophy, theology began to repress the human mind 
from the first moment of its coming into direct antagonism with * 
the positive philosophy. And in the same way, in its moral rela- 
tions, it imparted at first a consolatory confidence and active energy, 
which have become transmuted, by too long a duration, into oppres- 
sive terror and a faint apathy which have been too common a spec- 
tacle since it has been driven to struggle to retain its hold, instead 
of extending its dominion. ‘There is no more question of the moral 
than of the intellectual superiority and final supremacy of the post- 

. tive philosophy, capable as it is of developing in us an unshaken 
vigour and a deliberate steadfastness, directly derived from our own 
nature, without any external assistance, or any imaginary hindrance. 
And again, in regard to its social. bearings, though the ascendency 
of the theological philosophy lasted longer on this ground than on 
the other two, it is evident enough at present that, instead of uniting 
men, which was its proper function at first, it now divides them, so 
that after having created speculative activity, it has ended with 
radically hindering it. ‘Lhe function of reuniting, as of stimulating 

, und directing, belongs more aud more, as religious belief declines, 
to the conceptions of positive philosophy, which alone can establish 
that intellectual community all over the world on which the great 
future political organization is to be grounded. The intellectual 
destination of the two philosophies has been sufficiently established 
in our review of all the departments of natural philosophy- Their 
Moral und social destination will be illustrated in succeeding Chap- 
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ters of this volume. My historical analysis will explain to us ine 
continuous decline of the one and the corresponding rise of the 
other, from the earliest period of human progression. It may apa 
pear paradoxical to regard the theological philosophy as in a steadi y 
declining state intellectually, at the very time that it was fulfilling 
its most exalted political mission; but we shall find satisfactory 
scientific evidence that Catholicism, its noblest social work, must 
necessarily be its last effort, on account of the germs of disorganiza- 
tion which must thenceforth grow more and more rapidly We 
need here therefore only assign the general principle of the inevi- 

table tendency of the human mind towards an exclusive positive 

philosophy, throughout the whole range of the intellectual system. 
The general, like the individual human mind, is governed,-hy 
Sumer imagination first, and then, after a sufficient exercise 
union of the Of the faculties at large, more and more by reason. 
two philoso- T'he same grounds on which the process takes plage 
Peg in the individual case determine"that of the whole 
species; and with the more certainty and power on account of the 
greater complexity and perpetuity of the social organism. Supreme 
as the theological philosophy once was, it is certain that such a 
method of philosophizing was resorted to only because no other was 
possible. Wherever there has been a choice, in regard to any 
subject whatever, Man has always preferred the study of the laws 
of phenomena to that of their primary causes, though. prior training, 
which there has been no rational education adapted to counteract, 
has often occasioned lapse into his old illusions. Theological phi- 
losophy has, however, never been absolutely universal. "lhat is, the 
simplest and commonest facts in all classes of phenomena have 
always been supposed subject to natural laws, and not to the 
arbitrary will of supernatural agents. Adam Smith made the 
remark that there never was, in any age or country, a god of 
Weight. In more complex cases, if only the relations of pheno- 
mena are seen to be invariable, the most superficial observer recog- 
nizes the presence of law. Even among moral and social pheno- 
mena, where the entrance of positive philosophy has been interdicted, 
we are all obliged to act daily on the supposition of natural laws, 
in order to conduct; the common affairs of life, for all forecast would 
be impossible if we supposed every incident to be ascribable to 
supernatural agency, and no other resource therefore possible than 
prayéz, for influencing the course of human actions, It.is even 


noticeable that the principle of the theological philosophy itself lies | 
in the transference to the phenomena of ext, 


inni : i ernal nature of the firs 
beginnings of the laws of human action; ar 


i 1 id thus the germ of me 
positive philosophy is at least as primitive as that of the theologica 


philosophy itself, though it could not expand till a much later time- 
his idea is very important to the perfect rationality of our socio- 
logical theory ; because, as human life can never present any rea 
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creation, but only a gradual evolution, the final spread of the posi- 
tive spirit would be scientifically incomprehensible, if we could not 
trace ijs rudiments from the very Veginning. From that scarcely 
appreciable presence at the beginning, the rise of the positive spirit 
has been recognizable, in proportion to the extension and generali- 
gation of our observations, and the theological philosophy has been 
slowly but steadily driven back within the narrowing limits of 
phenomena whose natural laws were still unknown. Thus was the - 
function of the old philosophy clearly a provisional one,—to main- 


tain our mental zctivity by the only exercise open to it, till the 
positive philosophy should usher it into the wide field of. universal 
knowledge, made accessible to the whole race. This destination 
has» only recently exhibited itself in an unquestionable way since 
the disclosure of natural laws in phenomena so numerous and so 
various as to suggest the necessary existence of analogous laws in 
aX other departments, however remote their actual discovery may be. 
It, does not follow, from anything that I have said, that the two 
philosophies were always visibly opposed to each other. On the 
contrary, the physical study must have succumbed to the theological 
spirit if they had seemed at the outset to-be incompatible. In fact, 
the study of the laws of phenomena appeared, for a long course of 
time, to agree very well with the investigation into their causes. It 
was only when observations became more connected, and disclosed 
important, relations, that the radical opposition of the two doctrines 
began to be felt. Before the antagonism was avowed, the positive 
spirit manifested its repugnance to the futile absolute explanations 
of the theological philosophy ; and the theological spirit lavished 
its disdain on. the circumspect march and modest investigations of 
the new school ; while still there was no idea that the study of real 
laws was irreconcilable with that of essential causes. When natural 
laws of considerable scope were at length discovered, the incom- 
patibility, became clear between the preponderance of imagination 
and that of reason, between the absolute spirit and the relative ; 
and, above all, between the ancient hypothesis of the sovereign 
direction of events by any arbitrary will, and the growing certainty 
that we can foresee and modify them by the rational access of human 
wisdom. It is only in our own time ‘that the antagonism has been 
extended to all parts of the intellectual field : and even up to the 
last moment, the students of special subjects have believed that 
by confining themselves to the investigation of natural laws, and 
«Paying no attention to the nature of beings and mode of produc- 
tion of phenomena, they might find physical researches compatible 
with the explanations of theology ; while theology made its own 
concessions in the form of a provisional notion of a universal pro- 
vidence, combined with special laws which it had imposed on itself. 
The conduct of Catholicism, in interdicting the habitual use of 
miracl? and prophecy, which prevailed so largely in ancient times, 
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seems to me to present, in religions affairs, a transient situation 
analogous to that which is exhibited by what is called the insti- 
tution of constitutional monarchy in the political world ; each 
being in its own way an indisputable symptom of decline. How- 
ever this may be, the insufficiency of the theological philosophy 
manifests itself to popular observation in that form of popular evi- 
dence which can alone reach the majority of mankind,—in its com- 
“parison with its opponent in the application of means. The positive 
philosophy enables us to foresee and to modify natural events, and 
thus satisfies, more and more, as it advances; the most urgent 
intellectual needs of humanity, while the ancient philosophy remains 
barren ; so that its fanciful explanations are more and more neglected, 
while the new philosophy obtains a perpetually firmer hold oncthe 
public reason. ‘Those who have remained faithful in their attach- 
ent to the theological philosophy make no practical use of it iùn their 
daily life, and ground their predilection for it: on its characteristic 
generality : so that when its antagonist shall have become syste- 
matized as fully as it is destined to be, the ancient philosophy will 
have lost the last attribute which has ever entitled it to social 
supremacy, ; ; 
We bave now only to take a cursory survey of the intermediate 
The Metaphy- State. Ihave pointed out more than once before, 
` sical Period. that any intermediate state can be judged bf only 
after a precise analysis of the two extremes. The present case is 
a remarkable illustration of this necessity ; for, if it-is once admitted 
that the human mind must set out from the theological state, and. « 
arrive certainly: at the positive, we may easily understand how it 
must pass through the metaphysical, which has no otlier destina- 
tion than to afford a transition from the one to the other. ‘he 
bastard and mobile character of the metaphysical philosophy fits it 
for this office, as it reconciles, for a time, the radical opposition’ of 
the other two, adapting itself to the gradual decline of the one and 
the preparatory rise of the other, so as to spare our’ dislike of 
abrupt change, and to afford us a transition almost imperzeptible. 
The metaphysical philosophy takes possession of. the speculative 
field after the theological has relinquished it, and before the positive 
is ready for it: so that in each particular case, the dispute abont 
the supremacy of any of the three „Philosophies is reduced™to the 
mere question of opportuneness, judged by a rational examin- 
ation" of the development of the human mind. ‘he: method 
of modification consists in substituting gradually the entity for 2, 
deity when ‘religious conceptions become so generalized as tO 
diminish ‘perpetually the number of supernatural agents, as wel 
as their active intervention, and at length arrive, professedly if not 
really, at rigorous unity. When Supernatural action loses its 
original ‘speciality, it consigns the immediate direction of i 
phenomenon to a mysterious entity, at first emanating front 1tsells 
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but to which daily custom trains the human mind to refer more 
and more exclusively the production of each event. ‘This strange 
process, has favoured the withdrawal of supernatural causes, and 
the exclusive consideration of phenomena; that is, the decline of ` 
the theological and the rise of fhe positive spirit. Beyond this, the 
general character of this philosophy is that of the theological, of 
which it is only a modification, though the chief. It has an inferior 
intellectual consistency, and a much less intense social power; s0 
that if 5s much better adapted for a critical functipn than for any 
real organization : and it is those very qualities which disable it for 
resistance to the growth of the positive spirit. On the one hand,- 
the increasing subtlety of metaphysical speculations is for ever 
redsing their characteristic entities to mere abstract denominations 
of the corresponding phenomena, so as to render their own impotence 
ridiculous when they attempt explanations: a thing which would 
newhave been possible, in an equal degree, with purely theological 
forms. On the other hand, its deficiency of organizing power, in 
consequence of its radical inconsistency, must prev ent its maintain- 
ing any such political struggle as theology maintained against the 
spread of positive social philosophy. However, it obtains a respite. 
by its own equivocal and mobile nature, which enables it to escape 
from rational discussion even more than the theological philosophy 
itself, while the positive spirit is as yet too imperfectly generalized ` 
to be able to attack the only substantial ground of their common 
authority,—the universality which they can boast, but which it has 
not. However this may be, we must admit the aptitude ‘of meta- 
physics to. sustain, provisionally, our speculative activity on all 
subjects till it can receive more substantial aliment; at the same 
lime carrying us over from the theological régime further and 
further in the direction of the positive. he same aptitude appears 
in its political action. Without overlooking the serious intellectual 
and moral dangers which distinguish the metaphysical philosophy, 
its transitional quality accounts to us for the universal ascendency 
which if has provisionally obtained among the most advanced 
societies, which cannot but have an instinctive sense of some indis- 
pensable office to be fulfijled by such a philosophy in the evolution 
of humanity. 'Phe irresistible necessity of this temporary phase 
is thus, ca all grounds, as unquestionable as it could be prior to the 
direct analysis to which it will be subjected in the course of our 
historical ceview. i 

, During the whole of our survey of the sciences, I have endeavoured 
| to keep in view the great fact that all the three states, theological, 
metaphysical, and positive, may and do exist at the — gyeeristence 
same time in the same mind in regard to different of the three 
ee I must once more recail this consideration, cae " 
idi sist npon it; because in the forgetfulness of it lies th ; E 
eal objection that can be brought against the grand law o the 
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three states. It must be steadily kept in view that the same mind 
may be in the positive state with regard to the most simple and 
general sciences; in the metaphysical with regard to the more 
complex and special; and in the theological with regard to social 
science, which is so complex and special as to have hitherto taken 
no scientific form at all. Any apparent contradiction must certainly 
arise, even if it could be shown to exist, from the imperfection of 
our hierarchical arrangement, and not from the law of evolution 
itself. This once fully understood, the law itself becomes otir guide 
in further investigation, as every proved theory does, by showing us 
- by anticipation, what phenomena to look for, and how to use those 
which arise: and it supplies the place of direct exploration, when 
we have not the necessary means of investigation. We shallefind 
that by this law alone can the history of the human mind be ren- 
dered intelligible. Having convinced ourselves of ifs efficacy in 
regard to all other sciences, and in interpreting all that has «yet 
come to passin human history, we must adhere to it steadily in 
analysing the present, and in forming such anticipation of- the 
future as sociology, being a real science, enables us to rely upon. 
To complete my long and difficult demonstration, I have ouly 
now to show that material development, as a whole, must follow # 
course, not only analogous, but perfectly correspondent with that of 
intellectual development, which, as we have seen, governs every other. 
All political investigation of a rational kind proves the primitive 
Corresponding tendency of mankind, in a general way, to a ‘military 
material de- life; and to its final issue in an industrial life. No 
selopnimis enlightened mind disputes the continuous decline of 
the military spirit; and the gradual ascendency of tle industrial. 
We see now, under various forms, and more and more indisputably, 
even in the very heart of armies, the repugnance of modern society 
to a military life, We see that compulsory recruiting becomes more 
and more necessary, and that there is less and less voluntary persist- 
ence in that mode of life. Notwithstanding the immensé exceptiona 
development of military activity which was occasioned by anomalous 
circumstances at the beginning of the present century, our industria 
and pacific instincts have returned to their régular course of expat- 
sion, so as to render us secure of the radical tranquillity of the civil- 
ized world, though the peace of Europe must often apps to be 
endangered through the provisional deficiency of any systematic 
organization of international relations; a cause which, though 1° 
sufficient to produce war, keeps us in a state of frequent uneasiness. 
We need not then go over again the proof of the first aud last term’ 


of the evolution; which will be abundantly illustrated by the his- 
torical analysis that I shall offer. We haye only to refer the facts 
of human experience to the essential laws of human nature, and the 
necessary conditions of social development :—a scientific procedut? 
which has never yet been attempted. : 
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As long as primitive Man was averse from all regular toil, the - 
military life alone furnished a field for his sustained Primitive 
activity. Apart from cannibalism, it offered the military life. 
simplest means of subsistence. However deplorable the necessity, 
its universal prevalence and continuous development, even after 
subsistence might have been obtained by other means, proves that 
the military régime must have had some indispensable, though 
provisional office to fulfil in the progression of the race. Tt was 
indeed the only one under which human industry could make a 
beginning ; in the same way that the scientific spirit could not have 
arisen without the protection of the religious. The industrial spirit 
supposed the existence of a considerable social development, such as 
could not have taken place till isolated families had been connected 
by the pursuits of war. ‘The social, and yet more the political 
properties of military activity are, in their early stages, perfectly, 
clear and decisive, and, in short, fully appropriate to the high civil- 
izing function which they had to full. It was thus that habits 
of regularity and discipline were instituted, and the families of men 
were brought into association for warlike expeditions or for their, 
common defence. The objects of association could not possibly be 
more obvious or urgent, nor the elementary conditions of concurrence 
more irresistible. In no other school could a primitive society learn 
order; as we may sce at this day in the case of those types of ancient 
humanity,—the exceptional individuals who cannot now be made 
amenable to industrial discipline. ‘lhis ascendency of the military 
spirit was indispensable, not only to the original consolidation of 
political society, but yet more to its continuous extension, which 
could not otherwise have taken place but with excessive slowness ; 
and such extension was, to a certain degree, indispensable to the 
final development of human industry. Thus, then, we find humanity 
involved in the same kind of vicious circle with regard to its tem- 
poral as we saw it to be with its spiritual progress ; and in both cases 
an issue wa. afforded by the fortunate expansion of a preliminary 
tendency. In fact, the necessary basis of the military régime has 
everywhere been the individual slavery of the producing class, by 
which warriors were allowed the full and free develop- ^ Primitive 
ment of their activity. We shall see hereafter that Slavery. 
the great social operation which was to be accomplished, in due 
Aime, by the continuous progression of a military system, powerfully 
instituted and wisely carried out, must have failed in its earliest 
stages. We shall also see how this ancient slavery was the necessary 
preparation for the final prevalence of the industrial life, by imposing 
9n the majority! of the race, irresistibly and. exclusively, that toil to 
which man is constitutionally averse, though an ultimate condition 
of laborious perseverance was in store for all. Lo view the case 
without prejudice, we must transport, ourselves to those primitive 
times, ard not regard the slavery of that age with the just horror 
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with which we view that of modern times,—the colonial slavery of 
our day, which is truly a social monstrosity, existing as it does in 
the heart of an industrial period, subjecting the labourer to the 


x 


' ^ capitalist in a manner equally degrading to both. The ancient 


slavery was of the producer to the warrior ; and it tended to develop 
their respective énergies, so as to occasion their final concurrence 1n 
the same social progression. 
Necessary as this military régime was, it was not the less merely 
The Military Provisional. While industrial activity has*the fine 
régime provi- quality of bearing the most energetic extension among 
sional. all individuals and nations without making the rise 
of the one irreconcilable with that of the other, it is evident 
that the exaltation of the military life among any considerable 
portion of the race must occasion the restriction of all the rest; 
this being, in fact, the proper function of the régime in regard to 
the whole field of civilization. Thus, while the industrial pexiod 
conrprehends the whole term of human progress under natural 
laws,—that is, the whole future that we. can conceive o —1he 
military period could last no longer than the formation of those 
preparatory conditions which it was its function to create.. This. 
end was attained when the chief part of the civilized world was at 
length united under the same rule; that is, in regard to Europe; 
when Rome had completed its conquests. From that time forward, 
military activity had neither object nor aliment; and from that 
time forward, therefore, it declined, so as no longer to disguise 
that gradual rise of the industrial spirit, which had been preparing ` 
during the interval. But, notwithstanding this connection, the 
industrial state was so radically different from the military as tO 
require an intermediate term; and in the same way that, in the 
spiritual evolution, an intermediate term was required between the 
theological and the positive spirit. In both cases, the middle phase . 
was fluctuating and equivocal. We shall see hereafter that, in the 
temporal case,’it consisted, first, in a substitution of a defensive for 
-an offensive military organization, and afterwards in an involuntary 
general subordination, more and more marked, of the military 
spirit to the instinct of production. This transitory phase being 
the one in which we live, its proper nature, vague as it is, can be 
estimated by direct intuition. S 
Such is the temporal evolution, briefly surveyed in its three 
periods. No philosophical mind can help being struck by the ana 
logy between this indisputable progression Aaa Gre primary law of 
succession of the three states of the human mind. But our soc” 
logical demonstration requires that we should establish the connection 
between them by exhibiting the natural affinity which has always 
existed, first between the theologicalsand the military spirit, any 
afterwards between the scientific and industrial; and, consequent 
between the two transient functions of the metaphysiciars and tà 
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legists. This elucidation will impart the last degree of precision 
and consistency to my demonstration, and will thus establish it as 
the rational basis of the entire historical analysis which will follow. 

The occasional rivalry between the theological power and the 
military, which history presents, has sometimes dis- 45) t 

. guised their radical affinity, even in the eyes of d 
philosophers. Dut, if we consider, there can be no theological and 
real rivalry but among the different elements of the — ^v pue 
same political system, in consequence of that spontaneous emulation 
which, in all cases,o$ human concurrence, must become more ear- 
nest and extensive as the end is more important and indirect, and 
therefore the means more distinct and independent, without the par- 
ticipation, voluntary or instinctive, being thereby prevented. When 
two powers, equally energetic, rise, increase, and decline together, 
notwithstanding the difference of their natures, we may be assured 
thet they belong to the same régime, whatever may be their habi- 
tual conflicts. Conflict indicates radical incompatibility only when 
it takes place between two elements employed in analogous func- 

- tions, and when the gradual growth of the one coincides with the 
continuous decline of the other. As to the present case, it is 
evident that, in any political system, there must be an incessant 
rivalry between the speculative and the active powers, which, 
through ihe imperfection of our nature, must often be inclined to 
ignore their necessary co-ordination, and to disdain the general 
limits of their reciprocal attributes. Notwithstanding the social 
affinity between science and industry, we must look for similar 
conflict between them hereafter, in proportion to the political 
ascendency which they will obtain together. We see signs of it 
already in the intellectual and moral antipathy of Science to the 
natural inferiority of these labours of Industry which yet are the 
means of wealth, and in the instinctive repugnance of Industry to 
the abstraction which characterizes Science, and to the just pride 
by which it is animated. 

Having despatched these objections, we may now contemplate the 
strong bond which unites the theological and military powers, and 
which has in all ages been felt and honoured by all enlightened 
men who have borne a part in either, notwithstanding the passions 
of political rivalry. It is plain that no military system could arise 
and endure without the countenance of the theological spirit, which 
must secure for it the complete and permanent subordination 
essential to its existence. Hach period imposes equal exigencies of 
this sort in its special: manner. At the outset, when the narrowness 
and nearness of the aim required a less absolute submission © 
mind, social ties were so Weak that nothing could have been done 
but for the religious authority with which military chiefs were 
naturally invested. In more advanced times the end became £o 
vast, and emote, and the participation so indirect, that even long 
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habits of discipline would not have secured the necessary co-opera- 
tion without the aid of theological convictions occasioning blind 
and involuntary confidence in military superiors. It was in very 
ancient times that the military spirit had its great social function to 
fulfil; and it was in those ancient times that the two powers were 
usually found concentred in the same chiefs. We must observe 
also that it was not every spiritual authority whatever that would 
` have sufficiently suited the foundation and consolidation of military 
government, which, from its nature, required the concurrence of 
the theological philosophy, and no other: for instance, though 
natural philosophy has rendered eminent service in modern times 
to the art of war, the scientific spirit, which encourages habits of 
rational discussion, is radically incompatible with the military 
spirit; and we know that the subjection of their art to the principles 
of science has always been bitterly deplored by the most distin- 
guished soldiers, on the introduction of every change, as a tokem of 
the decline of the military system. On this ground, then, the 
affinity of temporal military powers for spiritual theological powers 
is sufficiently accounted for. At the first glance we might; suppose 
the converse relation to be less indispensable, since purely theocratic 
Societies have existed, while an exclusively military one has never 
been known. But a closer examination will always show the neces- 
sity of the military system to consolidate, and yet more fo extend, 
the. theological authority, developed in this way by a continual 
political application, as the sacerdotal instinct has always been well 
aware. We shall see again that the theological spirit is as hostile 
to the expansion of industry as the military. ‘Thus the two 
elements of the primitive political system have not only a radical 
affinity, but common antipathies and sympathies, as well as general 
interests ; and it must be needless. to enlarge further in this place 
on the sociological principle of the concurrence of these powers 
which my historical analysis will present ag constantly engaged in 
consolidating and correcting each other, — ^ M. 
The latest case of political dualism is even more unquestionable 
Afinity bee than the earliest, and we are favourabl y circumstance¢ 
rne b for observing it—the two elements not having um 
Industria; tained their definite ascendency, though their socia 
spirit. development is sufficiently marked. When the time 
arrives for their political rivalry, it may be more difficult than noW , 
to exhibit that resemblance in origin and destination, ard that con- 
formity of principles and interests, which could not be seriously 
disputed as long as their common struggle against the old politica 
system acts as a restraint upon their divergences. The mos 
remarkable feature that we have to contemplate in their case 
is the aid which each renders to the political triumph of the 
other, by seconding its own efforts against its chief antago” 
nist. I have already noticed, in another connection, the secre 
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a a 
incompatibility between the scientific spirit and the military. 
There is the same hostility between the industrial spirit, when 
‘sufficiently developed, and the theelogical. The most zealous 
advocatés of the old régime are very far removed from the old 
religious point of view; but we can transport ourselves to it for 
a moment, and see how the voluntary modification of phenomena 
by the rules of human wisdom must thence appear as impious as 


the rational prevision of them, as both suppose invariable laws, 


finally irreconcilable with all arbitrary will According to the 
rigorous though barbarous logic of the least civilized nations, all 
human intervention to improve the economy of nature is an injurious 
attack upon providential government. There is no doubt, in fact, 
thaf.a strong preponderance of the religious spirit benumbs the 
industrial, by the exaggerated feelings of a stupid optimism, as has 
been abundantly clear on many decisive occasions. That this 
disastrous effect, has not been more fatal is owing to priestly 
sagacity, which has:so:managed this dangerous power as to educe 
its civilizing influence, while neutralizing its injurious action by 
constant and vigilant effort, in a way which I shall presently exhibit. 
We cannot then overlook the political influence by which the 
gradual expansion of human industry must aid the progressive 
ascendency of the scientific spirit, in its antagonism to the religious ; 
to say wothing of the daily stimulus which industry and science 
impart to each other, when once strong enough for mutual action. 
Thus far their office has chiefly been to substitute themselves for 
the ancient political powers which are yielding up their social 
influence; and our attention is necessarily drawn chiefly to the aid 
they have afforded to each other in this operation. But it is easy 
to perceive what force and what efficacy must reside in their con- 
nection, when it shall have assumed the organic character, in which 
it is at present deficient, and shall proceed to the final reorganiza- 
tion of modern society, 

Now that we have examined the two extreme states, the inter- 
mediate dualism requires little notice. The inter- Intermediate 
connection of the convergent powers, spiritual and, régime. 
temporal, which constitutes the transitory régime, is a necessary 
consequence of all that wé have been observing. Indeed, we need 
but look at the labours of metaphysicians and legists to see what 
their affinity is, amidst their rivalries; an affinity which stakes the 
philosophical ascendency of the one class on the political prepon- 
derance of the other. We may, then, regard as now complete the 
necessary explanation required by our fundamental law of human 
evolution, in’ order to its direct application to the study of this 
great phenomenon. That study will be guided by the con- 
sideration of the three dualisms which I have established as the 
only basis of sound historical philosophy. It is worth noticing the 
conformity of this law of succession, at once intellectual and material, 
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social and political, with the historical order which popular reason 
has instinctively established, by distinguishing the ancient and the 
modern world, separated and reunited by the Middle Ages. The 
sociological law which I have propounded may be found to:nave for 
its destination to take up a vague empirical notion, hitherto barren, 
and render it rational and prolific. I hail this spontaneous coinci- 
dence, as giving a sanction to my speculative labours; and I claim 
this confirmation, in virtue of that great aphorism of positive phi- 
losophy which I have quoted so often, which enjoins upon all sound 
scientific theories to start from a point sufficiently accordant with 
the spontaneous indications of popular reason, of which true science 
is simply a special prolongation. 

The series of views of social dynamics sketched out in this 
chapter has established the fundamental law of human development, 
and therefore the bases of historical philosophy. We had before 
ascertained the spirit and method of that philosophy ; and we may 


now therefore proceed to apply this great sociclogical conception to 
the analysis of the history of mankind. & 


3 CHAPTER VII. " 
i 4 
PREPARATION OF THE HISTORICAL QUESTION.—FIRST THEOLOGICAL 
PHASE: FETICHISM.— BEGINNING OF THE THEOLOGICAL AND 

» MILITARY SYSTEM. 


Tm best way of proving that my principle of social development 
wll ultimately regenerate social science, is to show that it affords a 
perfect interpretation of the past of human society,—at least in its 
princifal phases. If; by this method, any conception of its scope 
and proper application can be obtained, future philosophers can 
extend the theory to new analyses, and more and more special 
aspects of human progression. ‘The application which I propose 
now to enter upon must, however, in order to be brief, be re- 
stricted ;’and the first part of my task is to show what the restric- 
tions must be. 

The most important of these, restrictions, and the one which 
comprehends all the rest, is, that we must confine Limitations of 
our analysis to a'single social series; that is, we tte analysis. 
must study exclusively the development of the most advanced 
nations, not allowing our attention to be drawn off to other centres 
of any independent civilization which has, from any cause what- 
ever, been arrested, and left in an imperfect state. It is the 
selectest part, the vanguard of the human race, that we have to 
study; the greater part of the white race, or the European ma- 
lions —evan restricting ourselves, at least in regard to modern 
times, to the nations of Western Europe. When we ascend into 
the remoter past, it will be in search of the political ancestors of 
these peoples, whatever their country may be. In short, we are 
here concerned only with social phenomena which have influenced, 
more or less, the gradual disclosure of the connected phases that 
have brought up mankind to its existing state. If Bossuet’ was 
guided by literary principle in restricting his historical estimate 
10 one homogeneous and continuous series, it appears to me that he 
fulfilled not less successfully the philosophical conditions of the 
Inquiry. 'Phose who would produce their whole stock of erudition, . 
and mix up with the review such populations as those of India ant 
China and others that have not aided the process of development, 
may reproach Bossuet with his limitations: but not the less 1 fis 
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- exposition, in philosophical eyes, truly universal. Unless we pro- 
* ceed in this way, we lose sight of all the political relations arising _ 
from the action of the more advanced on the progress of inferior 
nations. The metaphysical, and even the theological polity seeks 
to realize its absolute conceptions everywhere, and under all cireum- 
stances, by the same empiricism, which disposes civilized men 
everywhere to transplant into all soils their ideas, customs, and 
institutions. The consequences are such that practice requires as 
imperatively as theory that we should concentrate our vitw upon 
the most advanced social progression. When, we have learned 
what to look for from the élite of humanity, we shall know how the 
superior portion should intervene for the advantage of the inferior ; 
and we cannot understand the fact, or the consequent function, in 
any other way: for the view of coexisting states of inequality could 
not help us. Our first limit then is that we are to concentrate our 
sociological analysis on the historical estimate of the most advanced 

social development. a 
For this object we want only the best-known facts; and tkay are 
so perfectly co-ordinated by the law of the three periods, that the 
largest phases of social life form a ready and complete elucidation 
of the law; and when we have 1o contemplate the more special 
aspects of society, we have only to apply in a secondary way the 
corresponding subdivisions of the law to the intermediste social 
States. Social physiology being thus directly founded, its leading 
conception will be more and more precisely wrought out by our 
successors by its application to shorter and shorter intervals, the 
last perfection of which would be, if it could be reached, that the 
true filiation of every kind of progress should be traced from genera- 
tion to generation. i 
In this department of science, as in every other, the commonest 
facts are the most important. In our search for the laws of society, 
we shall find that exceptional events and minute details must be 
discarded as essentially insignificant, while science lays hold of the 
most general phenomena which everybody is familiar with, as con- 
stituting the basis of ordinary social life. It is true popular pre- 
judice is against this method of study; in the same way that physics 
were till lately studied in thunder and volcanoes, and biology in mon- 
Slrosities: and there is no doubt that a reformation in our ignorant 
intellectual habits is even more necessary in Sociology than in regar 
to'any of the other sciences. E 


The restrictions that I have proposed are not new, or‘peculiar tO 
Abstract treat- the latest department of study. They appear in ell 
ment of His- the rest under the form of the distinction between 
tory: , abstract and concrete science. We find it in the 
division which is made between physics and natural history, the 
first of which is the appropriate field of positive philosophy. the 
division does not become less indispensable as phenomeng, become 
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"o teg y 
more complex: and it in fact decides, 1n the clearest and most pre- 
cise manner, the true office of historical observation in the rational 


? study of social dynamics. Though, ås Bacon observed, the abstract 


determination of the general laws of individual life rests on facts 
derived from the history of various living beings, we do not the less 
carefully separate physiological or anatomical conceptions from their 
concrete application to the total mode of existence proper to each 
organism. In the same way we must avoid confounding the 
abstraét research into the laws of social existence with the concrete 
histories of human, societies, the explanation of Which can result 
only from a very advanced knowledge of the whole of these laws. 


Our employment of history in this inquiry, then, must be essentially 
abstract. It would, in fact, be history without the names of men, 
or even of nations, if it were not necessary to avoid all such puerile 
affectation as there would be in depriving ourselves of the use of 
names which may elucidate our exposition, or consolidate our 
thought. ‘The further we look into this branch of science, as. well 
as o@hers, the more we shall find that natural history, essentially 
synthetic, requires, to become rational, that all elementary orders 
of phenomena should be considered at once: whereas, natural phi- 
losophy must be analytical, in order to discover the laws which 
correspond. to each of the general categories. Thus the natural 
history?of humanity involves the history of the globe and all its 


conditions, physical, chemical, and „everything else: while the 


philosophy of society cannot even exist üll the entire system of 


preceding sciences is formed, and the whole mass of historical 
information offered as material for its analysis. "The function of 
Sociology is to derive, from this mass of unconnected material, 
information which, by the principles of the biological theory of 
Man, may yield the laws of social life; each portion of this 
material being carefully prepared by stripping off from it what- 
ever is peculiar or irrelevant,—all circumstances, for instance, of 
climate, lécality, etc.,—in order to transfer it from the concrete to 
the abstract. his is merely what ig done by astronomers, 
physicists, chemists, and biologists, in regard to the phenomena 
they have to treat; but the complexily of social phenomena will 
always render the process more delicate and difficult in their case, 
even when the positivity of the science shall be universally 
admitted. As for the reaction of this scientific treatment on His- 
tory itself, I hope that the following chapters will show that it-sets 
up a series of immutable landmarks t| 
human experience ; but these landmarks afford direction and & 
rallying-point to all subsequent observations ; and that they become 
more frequent as We descend to modern times, and social progres 
sion is accelerated. ^ 

As the abstract. history of humanity must be separated from the 
concrete, so must the abstract inquiry into the laws of society be 


hroughout the whole past. of | 
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separated from questions of concrete Sociology. ' Science is not 
Abstract Yet advanced enough for this last; For instance, 
inquiry geological considerations must enter into such con- 
intolavs. crete inquiry, and we have but little positive know- 
ledge of geology: and the same is true of questions of climate, 
race, etc., which never can become positively understood till we can > 
apply to them the sociological laws which we must attain through 
the abstract part of the study. The institution of social dynamics 
would be in fact impossible, if we did not defer to a future time 
the formation of concrete sociology ; and ready es we are to pursue 
this course in regard to other sciences, there can be no reason why 
we should resist it here—As an instance of this necessity, let us 
take the most important sociological inquiry that presents itself,— 
the question of the scene and agent of the chief progression of the 
race. Why is Europe the scene, and why is the white rece the 


agent, of the highest civilization? This question must have often 


excited the curiosity of philosophers and statesmen; yet it must 


remain premature, and incapable of settlement by any ingeiiuity, 
till the fundamental laws of social development are ascertained by 
the abstract research. No doubt, we are beginning to see, in the 
organization of the whites, and especially in their cerebral constitu- 
Mon, some positive germs of superiority; though even on this 
naturalists are not agreed: and again, we observe certain physical, 
chemical, and biological conditions which must have contributed 
to render European countries peculiarly fit to be the scene of high 
civilization: but if a trained philosophical mind were to collect and 
arrange all the material for a judgment that we possess, its 
insufficiency would be immediately apparent, It is wot that the 
material is scanty or imperfect, The deficiency is of a sociological 
theory which may reveal the Scope and bearing of every view, an 
direct all reasoning to which it may give rise: and in the absence 
of such a theory, we can never know that we have assembled all thé 
requisites essential to à rational decision. In every other case is the 
postponement of the concrete study as necessary as in this: end if the 
novelty and difficulty of my creative task should compel me occasion- 
ally to desert my own logical precept, the warning I have now given 
Will enable the reader to rectily any errors into which I may lapse. 
One more preliminary consideration remains. We must deter- 
Coexistence of Mine more precisely than I have yet done the regular 
successive mode of definition of the successive periods-which we 
; are about to examine, The law of evolution, nO 
doubt, connects the chief historical phases with the corresponding 
one of the three periods: but there is an uncertainty of a secondary 
kind for which 1 must provide a Solution, It arises out of the 
unequal progression of the different orders of ideas, which occasions 
the ‘coexistence, for instance, of the metaphysical state of some 
intellectual category, with the theological state of a lator cate- 
gory, less general. and less advanced,—or with the positive 
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state of a former category, less cds and more advanced. 
The apparent confusion thus produced must occasion perplexing 


doubts in minds which are not in^possession of the explanation 


about the true philosophical character of the corresponding times: 
but the hesitation may be obviated or relieved by its being settled 
what intellectual category is to decide the speculative state of any 
period. On all accounts, the decision must be grounded ‘on the 
most complex and special; that is, the category of moral and social 
ideas,—not only on account of their eminent importance, but from 
their position at the extremity of the encyclopedical scale. The 
intellectual character of each period is governed by that otder, of 
speculations ; and it is not till any new mental régime has reached 
that category that the corresponding evolution can be regarded as 
realized, beyond all danger of a return to the prior state. Till then, 
the more rapid advance of the more general categories can only 
establish in each phase the germs of the next, without its own 
character being mueh affected ; or can, at most, introduce subdivi- 
siohsnto the period. For instance, the theological period must be 
regarded as still subsisting, as long as moral and political ideas 
retain a theological character, though other intellectual categories 
may have passed into the metaphysical state, and some few of the 
simplest into the positive. Under this method of proceeding, the 
essentiaPaspect of each period will remain as marked as possible, 
while freely admitting of the preparation of the following. We 
may now proceed to a direct examination of the successive periods, 
estimating the rational character of each, on the one hand ; and, on 
the other, exhibiting its filiation to the preceding, and its tendency 
to prepare for the following ; so as to realize by degrees the positive 
concatenation wliose principle has been already established. 

The theological period of humanity could begin no otherwise 
than by a complete and usually very durable state of 
pure F'etichism, which allowed free exercise to that 
tendency of our nature by which Man conceives of all external 
bodies as animated by a life analogous to his own, with differences of 
mere intensity. This primitive character of human speculation is 
established by the biological theory of Man in the d priori way; 
and in the opposite way; by all the precise information that we can 
obtain of the earliest social period; and again, the study of indivi- 
dual development confirms the analysis of the collective. Some 
philosophers set out in the inquiry, as a matter of course, with the 
supposition that polytheism was the first stage; and some have been 
ső perverse as to place monotheism furthest back, and fetichism as 
a corruption of polytheism: but such inversions are inconsistent 
with both the laws and the facts of human history. The real 
starting-point is, in fact, much humbler than is com- — sagi point 
monly supposed, Man having everywhere begun by of te wuman 
being a fstich-worshipper and a cannibal. Instead of "^ 
indulging our horror and disgust of such a state of things by deny- 


Fetichism. 
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ing it, we should admit a collective pride in that himan progres- 
siveness which has brought us into our present state of comparative 
exaltation, while a being less nobly endowed than-Man would have 
vegetated to this hour in his original wretched condition, Another 
supposition involves an error less grave, but still requiring notice. 
Some philosophers suppose a state prior even to fetichism ; a state 
in which the human species was altogether material, and incapable 
of any speculation whatever;—in that lowest condition in which 
they now conclude the natives of. Tierra del Fuego and sonte of the 
Pacific Islanders to be. If this were true, there must have been 2 
time when intellectual wants did not exist in Man: and we must 
Suppose a moment when they began to exist, without any prior 
manifestation ;—a notion which is in direct contradiction to biolegi- 
cal principles, which show that the human organism, in all times 
and places, has manifested the same essential needs, differing only 
in their degree of development and corresponding mode of satisfet- 
tion? This is proof enough of the error of the ‘supposition: and all 
our observation of the lowest idiotey and madness, in whiclz Man 
appears to be debased below the higher brutes, assures us that & 
certain degree of speculative activity ts, which obtains satisfac- 
tion in a gross fetichism. The error arises from the want of know- 
ing what to look for; and hence, the absence of all theological ideas 
is hastily concluded wherever there is no organized worship or 
distinct priesthood. Now, we shall see presently that fetichism 
may obtain à considerable development, even to the point of star- 
worship, before it demands a real priesthood; and when arrived at 
star-worship, it is on the threshold of polytheism. "The error i$ 
natural enough, and excusable in inquirers who , are’ unfurnished 
with a positive theory which may obviate or correct any vicious 
interpretation of facts; 

On the ground of this hypothesis, it is said that Man must have 
begun like the lower animals. The fact is so,—allowing for 
superiority of organization ; but perhaps we may find in the defects 
of the inference a misapprehension of the mental state of.the lower 


animals themselves. Several species of animals afford clear evidence 
of speculative activity : and those which are endowed with it certainly 
attain a kind of gross fetichism, as Man does —supposing externa 

odies, even the most inert, to be animated by passion and will, 
more or less analogous to the personal impressions of the spectator. 
The difference in the case is that Man has ability to reise himse 


out of his primitive darkness, and that the brutes have not,—exceP 
some few select animals, in which a beginning to polytheism may 
be observed,—obtained, no doubt, by association with Man. J^ 
for instance, we exhibit a watch to'a child or a savage, on the one 
hand, and a dog or a monkey, on thé other, there will be no great 
difference in their way of regarding the new object, further tha? 
their form of expression :—each wil] suppose it a sort of animals 
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exercising ils own tastes and inclinations : and in this they will hold a 
common fetichism,—out of which the one may rise, while the other 
vannot,, And thus the allegation about the starting-point of the 
human species turns out to be a confirmation of our proposition, 
instead of being in any way inconsistent with it’ 

Tt is so difficult to us to conceive of any but a metaphysical 
theology, that we are apt to fall into perpetual mistakes in contem- 
plating, this, its gross origin.  Fetichism has even been usually 
confounded with polytheism, when the latter has been called 
Idolatry,—a term which applies only to the former; and the priests of 
Jupiter and Minerva would doubtless have repelled the trite reproach 
of the adoration of images as justly as Catholic priests do now, when 
subject to the same charge from Protestants. But, though we are 
too distant from fetichism to form a just conception of it, each one 
of us may find in his own earliest experience a more or less faithful 
representation of it. The celebrated phrase of Bossuet, applied to the 
starting-point of thé human mind, describes the elementary ‘sim- 
plicit} of theology :— Everything was God, except God himself; and 
from that moment forward, the number of gods steadily decreased. 
We may recognize some features of that state in our own conditton 
of mind when we are betrayed into searching after the mode of 
production of phenomena, of whose natural laws we are ignorant. 
We then instinctively conceive of the production of unknown effects 
according to the passions and affections of the corresponding being 
regarded as alive ; and this is the philosophical principle of fetichism. 
A man who smiles at the folly of the savage in taking the watch 
for an animal, may, if wholly ignorant of watch-making, find him- 
self surprised info a state nof so far superior, if any unforeseen and 
inexplicable effects should arise from some unperceived derange- 
ment of the mechanism. But for a widely analogous experience, 
preparing him for such accidents and their interpretation, he could 
hardly resist the impression that the changes were tokens of the 
affections or caprices of an imaginary being. 

Thus is Fetichism the basis of the theological philosophy,— 
deifying every substance or phenomenon which attracts the atten- 
tion of nascent humanity, and remaining traceable thróugh all its 
transformations to the very last. The Egyptian theocracy, whence 
that of the Jews was evidently derived, exhibited, in its best days, 
the regular and protracted coexistence of the three religious periods 
in the different castes of its sacerdotal hierarchy, —the lowest 
remaining in mere fetichism, while those above them were in full 
Possession of a marked polytheism, and the highest rank had pro- 
bably attained an incipient monotheism. Moreover, a direct ana! y- 
sis will disclose to us very marked traces, ‘at all times, of the 
original fetichism, however it may be involved in metaphysical 
forms jn subtle understandings. ‘Lhe conception among the 
ancients of the Soul of the universe, the modern notion that the 
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earth is a vast living animal, and, in our own time, the obscure 
pantheism which is so rife among German metaphysicians, is only 
fetichism generalized and made systematic, and throwing a cloud 
of learned words as dust into the eyes of the vulgar. ‘These evi- 
dences show that fetichism is no theological aberration, but the 
source of theology itself,—of that primitive theology which exhibits 
a complete spontaneousness, and which required from Man in his 
apathetic state no trouble in creating supernatural ‘agents, but per- 
mitted him passively to yield to his propensity to transfer*to out- 
ward objects the sense of existence which served-him for an explana- 
tion of his own phenomena, and therefore for an absolute explanation 
of all out of himself. At first it was only inanimate nature that 
was the object in its more conspicnous phenomena,—even the 
negative ones, such as shadows, which no doubt terrified the 
nascent race as they now alarm individual children and some 
animals: but the spontaneous theology soon extended to embrace 
the animal kingdom, producing the express adoration of brutes, 
when they presented any aspect of mystery: that is, when: Man 
did not find the corresponding equivalent of their qualities in 
hithself—whether it were the exquisite superiority of the sense of 
smell, or any other sense in animals, or that their organic suscep- 
libility made them aware, sooner than himself, of atmospheric 
changes, etc. etc. k i 
That philosophy was as suitable to the moral as to the intellectual 
Relation of State of the infant human race. The preponderance 


didi of the affective over the intellectual life, always con- 
strength in the earliest 


spicuous, was in its full 
stages of the human mind. The empire of the passions over the 
reason, favourable to theology at all times, is yet more favourable 
to fetich theology than to any other. “All substances being immedi- 
ately personified, and endowed with passions, powerful in propor- 
tion to the energy of the phenomena, the external world presented 
to the observer a spectacle of such perfect harmony as has never 
been seen since: of a harmony which yielded him a satisfaction t0 
Which we cannot even give & name, from our inability to feel it, 
however Strenuously we may endeavour to’ carry our minds back 
hito that cradle of humanity. It is easy to see how this exact 
correspondence between the universe and Man must attach us t° 
fetichism, which, in return, specially protracts. the appropriate 


moral State. In more advanced periods, evidence of this appear? 
when organizations or situations show us any overwhelming action 
of the affective part of Man's na 


ture. , said 
think naturally with the hinder den xw finc 
themselves so disposed for the moment, are not preserved even bY 
. high intellectual culture from the danger of being plunged by som? 
passion of hope or fear, into the radical fetichism,—personifying: 
and then deifying, even the most inert objects that can interes 
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their roused sensibilities. From such tendencies in our own day, 
we may form some idea of the primitive force of such a moral 
sondition, which, being at once complete and normal, was also 
permanent and universal. 
The metaphorical constitution of human language is, in my eyes, 
a remarkable and eternal testimony to the primitive 
condition of Man. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
main body of human language has descended from that remotest 
period, which must probably have endured much longer than any 
other, from the speaial slowness of such progress as it could admit 
of. The common opinion which attributes the use of figurative 
expressions to a dearth of direct signs is too rational to be admissible 
` with regard to any but a very advanced period. Up to that time, 
and during the ages which must have mainly influenced the forma- 
tion, orwather the development, of language, the excessive abun- 
dance of figures belonged naturally to the prevalent philosophy, 
which, likening all phenomena to human acts, must introduce as 
faithfül description expressions which must seem metaphorical when 
that state had passed away in which they were literal It is an 
old observation that the tendency diminishes as the human mind 
expands : 
gradually transformed with the lapse of time:—in the early ages 
men tráhsferred to the external world the expressions proper to 
human acts; whereas now we apply to the phenomena of life 
terms originally appropriated to inert nature, thus showing that the 
scientific spirit, which looks from without inward, is more and more 
influencing human language. 
Looking ‘now to the influence’ of the primitive theological 
philosophy on human progression, we observe that 5. uses 
fetichism is the most intense form of theology,—at $1 uM 
least, as regards the individual; that is, the fetich form of that 
order of ideas is the one which most powerfully influences the 
mental system. If we are surprised at the number of pagan gods 
that we aye continually meeting with in ancient books, there is no 
saying how we might be impressed if we could for a moment see 
the multitude of deities that the pure fetich-worshipper must live in 
the midst of. And again, the primitive man could see and know 
nothing but through his theological conceptions, except some very 
few practical notions of natural phenomena, furnished by experi- 
ence, and «little superior to the knowledge obtained by the higher 
animals by the same means. In no other religious period could 
theological ideas be so completely adherent to the sensations, which 
were incessantly presenting those ideas; so that it was almost 
impossible for the reason to abstract them in any degree, or Jor 
a single moment. It does not follow that the social influence O 
this form of theology was at all in proportion to its effect on 
individuals, On the contrary, the political influence of the theo- 


To Language. 


and we may remark that the nature of metaphors is 
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logical philosophy will be séen, as we proceed, to strengthen as it 
becomes more abstract in the human mind. 

It is not difficult to perceive why fetichism w: 
ment of civilization, notwithstanding its wide in 
and this will disclose to us what its social influence really was. 

In the first place, sacerdotal authority is indispensable to render 

available the civilizing quality of the theological : 
philosophy. All doctrine must have special organs, 
to direct its social application ; and the necessity is stronges in the 
case of religious doctrine, on account of its indefinite character, 
which compels a permanent exercise of 
the vagueness and indefiniteness within 1 
of the last three centuries shows us how, when sacerdotal authority 
is broken up, religious ideas be 
union: and this may 


ence of a theology which anticipate 


tellectual dominion ; 


To Society. 


particular object ; whereas, the gods o 
‘by their 


The fetich gods had little power to 
Lab) "n 


common ideas. And again, j 
material object left nothing for a priesthood to do, and therefore 
gave no occasion for the rise of 

worship, incessant and pervadin 
man's life had its religious a: 


as their spontaneous priest. 
er, be discerned in the 
which exist among the 
quiry into their state, as into 
will show that, in such cases, 


SSAyers, conjurers, oto 
fetich tribes of Africa: p : 


that of the first societies of men, 


as a feeble instru+ 


` 
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fetichism has reached its highest el»vation, and become star- | 
worship. This astrolatry is the introduction to poly- 
*heism; and it has qualities whicl: instigate the “tr. 
development of a genuine priesthood. ‘There is a character of 
generality about the stars which fits them to be common fetiches: 
and sociological analysis shows us that this was in fact their 
destination among populations of any extent. And again, when 
their.inaccessible position was understood (which was not so soon 
as 1s commonly thought) the need of special intermediaries began 
to be felt. These two circumstances, the superior generality and 
the inaccessible position of the stars, are the reasons why the 
adoration of them, without changing the character of the universal 
fetichism, determined the formation of an organized worship and a 
distinct priesthood: and thus, the advent of astrolatry was not only 
a symptom, but a powerful means of social progress in its day, 
though, trom its extreme and mischievous protraction, we are apt 
to condemn it as uniyersally a principle of human degradation, It 
must dhave been long, however, before star-worship obtained a 
marked ascendency over other branches of fetichism, so as to 
impart a character of real astrolatry to the whole religion. The 
human mind was long engrossed with what lay nearest; and the 
stars held no prominent place in comparison with many terrestrial 
objects, as, for instance, meteorological effects, which indeed fur- 
nished the attributes of supernatural power through nearly the 
whole of the theological period. While magicians could control 
the moon and stars, no one supposed they could have anything to 
do with the government of the thunder. A long series of gradual 
modifications in human conceptions was therefore necessary to 
invert the primit:ve order, and place the stars at the head of natural 
bodies, while still subordinated to the earth and Man, according to 
the spirit of theological philosophy at its highest perfection. But, 
1t was ohly when fetichism rose to the elevation of astrolatry that 
it could exercise any great social influence, for the reasons thus 
given. And this is the rational explanation of the singular char- 
acteristic of the theological spirit,—that its greater intellectual 
extension is coincident with its smaller social influence. Thus, not 
only does fetichism share he common condition of all philosophies 
that of not extending to moral and social considerations till it has 
embraced all simpler speculations, but there are special reasons for 
the retardation of the time when it can acquire any political c^n- 
sistency, notwithstanding its vast preparatory intellectual extension. 
The further we proceed in our review of the social operation of the 
theological spirit, the more we shall perceive how great is the 
mistake of supposing that religious belief is the only basis of 
human association, to the exclusion of all other orders of common 
conceptions. We have now seen that the political attribute did 
* VOL. Ij ; - L 
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not disclose itself in the period of the greatest mental preva- 
lence of the religious system: and we Shall presently find that 
polytheism, and yet more menotheism, exhibits the necessary con- 
nection between the intellectual decline of the theological spirit and 
the perfect realization of its civilizing faculty: and this will confirm 
our conclusion that this social destination could be attributed to 
it only provisionally, while awaiting the advent of more direct and 
more permanent principles, — Tf. however, fetichism is not adapted 
to the development of the theological polity, its social influence has 
nevertheless been very extensive, as may be easily shown, 
In a purely philosophical view,—that is, in egard to its function 
Raaton, te of directing human speculation,—this earliest form 
tnan kamo- of religious belief manifests in the smallest possible 
ledge, degree the theological quality of attacking the original 
torpor of the human faculties by furnishing some aliment, to our 
conceptions, and some bond between them. Having done this, 
fetichism obstructs all advance in genuine knowledge, It is in this 
form, above all others, that the religious spirit is most djrectly 
opposed to the scientific, with regard to the simplest phenomena ; 
and all idea of natural laws is out of the question when every object 
is a divinity with a will of its own. At this period of intellectual 
infancy, imaginary facts wholly overwhelm rea] ones; or rather, 
there is no phenomenon which can be distinctly seen in its genuine 
aspect. The mind is in a state of vague pre-oceupation with regard 
to the external world, which, universal and natural as it is, is not 
the less a kind of permanent, hallucination, proceeding from such a 
preponderance of the affective over the intellectual life, that the 
most absurd beliefs impair all direct observation of atural phe- 
nomena. We are too apt to treat as imposture e :cert 
tions which we have long ceased to be able to 
have always been well known to magicians 
stage of fetichism ; but, if we try, we may picture to ourselves. how 
it is that, in the absence of all conception of natural laws, nothing 
can appear monstrous, and Man is pretty 
disposed to see, by illusions wh ich appear (o me strongly analogous 
to those which are experienced by brutes, throuch their gross 
fetichism, However familiar we may new be with the conception 
of the regularity of natural events, and however this conception may 
ve now the basis of our whole mental system, it js certainly not an 
inrate idea, as each of us can almost assign the very date of its 
formation in his own mind. Setting ourselves back to a time 
' before its existence among men, we cannot wonder at the hallucina- 
tions produced by an intellectual a 


Ctivity so at the mercy of the 
passions, or of natural stimulants affecting the human frame; and 
our surprise is rather that the radical integrity of the mind of Man 
should have restrained as far as it did the tendency to illusion which 
was encouraged by the only theories then possible. 


and fortunetellerg in the 
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The influence of fetichism was less oppressive in regard to the 
fine arts. It is evident that a philosophy which en- ~ 7, the 
uswed the whole universe with life must favour the fine arts. 
expansion of imagination, which was then supreme among the facul- 
ties. ‘Thus, it is certain that the origin of all the fine arts, not 
excepting poetry, is to be referred to the fetich period. When I 
treat of the relation of polytheism to the fine arts, I shall have 
occasion to glance at that of fetichism also; and I therefore leave 
jt now ; observing only that the fact to be shown is that, in social 
as in individual lifesthe rise and expansion of human faculties 
begin with the faculties of expression, so as gradually to lead on 
the evolution of the superior and Jess marked faculties, in accordance 
withthe connection establishéd among them by our organization. 

As to the industrial development. of the race, it is certain that 
Man began his conquests over external nature in the Oi 
fetich period. We do not give their due to those Z° austru 
primitive times when we forget; that it was then that men learned 
1o asso8iate with tamed animals, and to use five, and to employ 
mechanical forces, and even to effect, some kind of commerce by 
the nascent institution of a currency. In short, the germs of almost 
all the arts of life are found in that period. Moreover, Man's 
activity prepared the ground for the whole subsequent evolution of 
the race bj the exercise of his destructive propensities, then in their 
utmost strength. The chase not only brought separate families 
into association when nothing else could have done it, but it cleared 
the scene of social operations from the encumbrance of an incon- 
venient, multitude of brutes. So great was the destruction, that it 
is now believed to have concurred with some geological causes in 
obliterating certain races of animals, and especially some of the 
Jargest: in the same way that the superfluous vegetation is believed 
ilo have been got rid of by the devastation attending a pastoral 
mode of life. It is not easy however to settle how much of the 
industrial advance of the period is to be attributed to its fetichism. 


` At the first glance, it might seem that the direct consecration of 


external objects must forbid Man to modify the world around him: 
and it is certain that too long a protraction of fetichism could not 
but have that effect, if the human, mind were always or ever 
thoroughly consistent, and if there were no conflict between beliefs 
and instincts, in which the first must give way. But there is to be 
considered, hesides, the theologica] quality which is so favourable to 
the incitement of human activity in the absence of all knowledge 
Of riatural laws, —the assurance given to Man that he is supreme in 

ature, Though his supremacy js unavailing without the inter- 
iention of divine agents, the constant sense of this supreme protec- 
tion camot but be the best Support to human energy at a period 
When Man is surrounded by Immense obstacles, which he would 
not otherwise venture to attack. Up to a very recent date in 
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human history, when the kuowledge of natural laws had become a 
sufficient groundwork for wise and bold action, the imperfect and 
precarious theological stimulus continued to act. Its function wr. 
all the more appropriate to fetichism, that it offered the hope of 
almost unlimited empire by an active use of religious resources. 
The more we contemplate those primitive ages, the more clearly we 
shall see that the great move was rousing the human mind from 
animal torpor; and it would have been supremely difficult, physi- 
cally and morally, if the theological philosophy, in the?*form of 
fetichism, had not opened the only possible issue. When we 
examine, from the right point of view, the characteristic illusions 
of that age about controlling the courses of the stars, lulling or 
exciting storms, etc., we are less disposed to an unphilosophical 
contempt than to mark in these facts the first symptoms of the 
awakening of human intelligence and activity. = 
As to its social influence, fetichism effected great things for the 
' Political ^ race, though less than the subsequent forms of the 
influence. theological spirit. We are apt to underraty these 
services, because the most religious persons of our own time are 
unable to do justice to the effects of a belief which is extinct. It is 
only the positive philosophy which enables us to estimate the share 
borne by the religious spirit in the social, as well as the intellectual 
progression of the human race. Now, it is plain that moral efforts 
must, from our organization, be almost always in conflict, more or 
less, with the strongest impulses of our nature; and what but the 
theological spirit could afford a ground for social discipline at a time 
when foresight, collective and individual, was far too restricted to 
sustain any influences of rationality? Even at more advanced 
periods, institutions which are justified by reason, remain lone under 
theological tutelage before they can be freely committed to their true 
sanctions; as, for instance, when sanitary precepts are diffused ant 
established by religious prescription. An irresistible induction shows 
us the necessity of a similar consecration of social char’ves in whic! 
we are at present least disposed to look for it. We should not, for 


instance, suspect any religious influence to be concerned in the insti- 


__tution of property : yet there are some aspects of society in which We 


find it; as, for instance, in the famous Taboo of the Pacific Islands: 
which I regard asa valuable trace of the participation of theology 
in that first consolidation of territorial property which takes place 
when hunting or pastoral tribes pass into the agricultural stage 
It seems probable, too, that religious influences contributed tO 
establish, and yet more to regulate, the permanent use of clothing: 
which is regarded as one of the chief marks of nascent civilization, 
both because it stimulates industrial aptitudes and because its mora 
operation is good in encouraging Maa to improve his own nature by 
giving reason control over the propensities. 1 scil 
It is a great and injurious mistake to couceive of this theolog!C? 
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influence as an artifice applied by the inore enlightened men to the 
government of the less. We are strangely apt to ascribe eminent 
political, ability to dissimulation and hypocrisy ; but it is happily 
rendered incontestable, by all experience and all study, that no 
1pan of superior endowments has ever exercised any great influence 
over his fellows without, being first, for his own part, thoroughly 
convinced. It is not only that there must be a sufficient harmony of 
feeling and inclinations between himself and them, but his faculties 
would be paralysed by the effort to guide his thoughts in the two 
opposite ways,—the ‘real and the affected,—either of which would 
separately be as much as he could manage. If theological theories 
entered into the simplest speculations of men, in the age of fetichism, 
they must have governed social and political meditations, the com- 
plexity of which rendered religious resources peculiarly necessary. 
The legistators of that agemust have been assincerein their theological 
conceptions of society as of everything else; aud the dreadful practical 
extravagances into which they too often fell under that guidance are 
unque&tionable evidence of their general sincerity. We must con- 
sider, too, that the earliest theological polity naturally afforded sug- 
gestions which were coincident with corresponding social needs. 
The coincidence aróse partly from that general property of all 
religious phases,—the vagueness of all faiths, which adapts them to 
Le’ modified by all political exigencies, and thus to appear to sanction 
a suggestion when they merely respond to a want ; and partly from 
the fact, special in each case, that the beliefs of any society must 
be mainly determined by the existing modifications of that society ; 
so that opinions must necessarily present certain attributes in special 
harmony with corresponding social circumstances ; and without this 
they could not retain their influence. By the first property an 
organization under a priesthood was rendered necessary, to prevent 
opinions so capable of abuse from being committed to the vulgar ; 
and by the second, theological theories could not only consecrate all 
valuable suggestions, but could frequently produce some which were 
suitable tosthe contemporary social state. ‘Ihe first corresponds to 
what is vague and uncontrollable in each religious system ; and the 
other to what is definite and susceptible of regulation ; and the two 
supply each other's deficiencies. As belief becomes simplified aud 
organized, its social influence diminishes under the first aspect, on 
account of the restriction on speculation; but it is ever increasing 
under the second aspect, as we shall presently see, permitling superior 
men to make the utmost use of the civilizing virtue of this primitive 
philosophy. It is clear that the first of these modes of social action 
of any theology must prevail eminently in fetichism ; and this 
agrees with our observation of the absence or imperfection of any 
religious organization; but this fact renders all analysis inextricable, 
from the difficulty of discerning how much of the religious element 


Was Incorporated with {he intricate web of a life which our familiar 
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conceptions are so little adapted to unravel. We can only verily by 
some decisive examples the recessary reality of our theory ; a thing 
which is easily done. As to the second mode, though it operated 
little during the fetich period, its precise nature enables us to obtain 
a better hold of it. An example or two will show its effect on the 
social progress of the race. : 
All philosophers are agreed about the supreme importance of the 
Institution of institution of agricultural life, without which no fur- 
Agriculture. ther human progress would have been possible ; but 
all do not see how religion was concerned in he transition, War, 
which is the chief temporal instrument of early civilization, has no 
important social influence till the nomade condition is left behind. 
The fierce conflicts of hunting, and even of pastoral tribes, are like 
those of carnivorous animals, and only exercise activity and prepare 
for progress without producing immediate political resuits, The 
importance of subjecting Man to a fixed residence is thus obvious 
enough, on the one hand, and, on the other, tlie difficulty attending 
a change so little compatible in many ways with the chardeter of 
infant humanity. ‘There can be no doubt that a wandering life was 
natural to primitive Man, as we see it to be now to individuals 
below the reach of culture. This shows us how the intervention of 
spiritual influences may have been necessary to so. great a change. 
It is usual to suppose that the condensation of numbers, as the race 
increased, would compel the tillage of the soil, as it had before 
compelled the keeping of flocks, But the explanation, though true 
as far as it goes, is insufficient ; for, as we have seen before, want 
does not produce faculty. No social exigency will find its satisfac- 
fion if Man is not already disposed to provide it ; 
shows that men will, in the most u 
suffering as it arises, than resolve on a total change of condition 
which is repugnant to their nature. We know by observation what 
dreadful expedients men would adopt to reduce the excess of popu- 
lation, rather than exchange a nomade for an agricultural life, 
before their intellectual and moral nature was duly ‘prea red for it. 
The progression of the human being therefore caused the change, 
though the precise date of its accomplishment must depend om 
external requirements; aud above all, on the numbers needing food. 
Ow, as agricultural life was certainly instituted before fetichis™ 
pessed away, it is clear that there must be in fetichism something 
favourable to the change, though we may not know pracisely what 


it was. But I have no doubt about the essential principle, The 
be especially directed to the 


worship of the external world must | 
objects which are nearest and commonest; and this must tend to 


develop the originally feeble affection of men for their native soil- 
The moving lamentations of vanquished warriors for their tutelary 
gods were not about Jupiter, Minerva, or other abstract and sanet 
deities, whom they could find everywhere, but for theis domes! 


nd all experience 
rgent cases, rather palliate each 
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gods; that is, pure fetiches. These! were the special divinities 
whom the captives wept to leave bekind, almost as bitterly as the 
tombs of their fathers, which were also involved in the universal 
fetichism. Among nations which had reached polytheism before be- 
coming agricultural, the religious influence necessary to the change 
was chiefly due, no doubt, to the remains of fetichism, which held a 
conspicuous place in polytheism up to a very advanced period. Such 
an influence then is an essential property of the first theological 
phase; aud,it would not have been strong enough in the subsequent 
religions if the great material change had not by that time been so 
well established on other grounds as to be able to relinquish the 
original one which was passing away. The reaction of the change 
upon. theology is, at the same time, worthy of notice, It was then 
that fetichism assumed that highest form,—that of star-worship,— 
which was the transition stage to polytheism. It is plain that the 
settled abode of agricultural peoples must fix their speculative atten- 
tion upon the heavenly bodies, while their labours remarkably dis- 
closed the influences of the sky: whereas, the only astronomical 
observations to be expected of a wandering tribe are of the polar 
star, which guides their nocturnal course. Thus there is a double 
relation between the development of fetichism aud the final estab- 
lishment, of agricultural life. à [ 
Another instance of the influence of fetichism on social progress 
is its occasioning the systematic preservation of ser- Protection to 
viceable animals, and also of vegetables. It has been products. 
shown that the first action of Man on the external world must be 
in the form of devastation; and his destructive propensities do 
their work in charing the field for future operations. A propen- 
sity so marked among men as rude as they were vehement thrent- 
ened the safety of all races, before the utility of any was known, 
The most valuable organic species were the most exposed ; and they 
must almost inevitably have perished if the first intellectual and 
moral advance of the human race had not intervened to restrain 
the tendency to indiscriminate destruction. Fetichism performed 
this office, not only by introducing agricultural life, but directly, ; 
and if it was done by a method which afterwards became excessively, 
debased—the express worship of animals—it may be asked how else 
the thing could have been done. Whatever evils belonged after- 
wards to fetichism, it should be remembered how admirably it was 
adapted to preserve the most valuable animals and vegetables, and 
indeed all material objects requiring special protection. Polytheism 
rendered the same service, by placing everything under the care of 
some deity or other ; but this was a less direct method than that of 
fetichism, and would not haye sufficed in the first instance. V0 
provision of the kind is to be found in monotheism} but neither is 
if s0 necessary in the more advanced stage of human progress to 
which it ‘is adapted; yet the want of regular discipline in this order 
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of relations is found to bea defect to this day, and one which is 
only imperfectly repaired by purely temporal measures. There cau 
be no doubt that the moral effect of Man's care of animals, contr” 
buted largely to humanize him. His carnivorous constitution is 
one of the chief limitations of his pacific capabilities, favourable as 
is the growing subdivision of employments to the milder inclina- 
tions of the majority of society ; and, honourable as is the Utopia 
of Pythagoras, imagined in an age when the destructive tendency 
prevailed in the. highest portion of society, it is not the less'opposed 
to Man's nature and destiny, which oblige him to increase in all 
directions his natural ascendency over the whole of the animal 
kingdom. On this account, and for the regulation of this power, 
laws are essential as in every other case of power possessed : and 
fetichism must be regarded as having first indicated, in the only way 
then possible, an exalted kind of human institution, for tl:z'regula- 
tion of the most general political relations of all,—those of Man 
towards the external world, and especially the animal part, of it. 
The. selfishness of kind could not prevail among these relations 
without serious danger; and it must become moderate in propor- 
tion as the organisms rise to an increasing resemblance to our own. 
When the positive philosophy shall regulate these relations, it will 
be by constituting a-special department of external nature, in regard 
to which a familiar knowledge of our interest in the zoological scale 
will have trained us in our duty to all living beings. 
Such were, as nearly as we can estimate, the Social influences of 
fetichism. We must now observe how it passed into polytheism. 
There can be no doubt of the direct derivation of polytheism 
Transition to from fetichism, at all times and in all places. ‘he 
Polytheism. analysis of individual development, and the investi- 
gation of the corresponding degrees of the social scale, alike disclose 
this constant succession. The study of the highest, antiquity, 
when illustrated by sound sociological theories, verifies the same 
fact. In most theogonies the prior existence of fetichism is neces- 
sary to the formation of the gods of polytheism. The Greek gods 
that issued from the Ocean and the Earth, issued from the 
two principal fetiches; and we have seen how, in its maturity, 
polytheism incorporates strong remains of fetichism. Speculatively 
regarded, this transformation of the religious spirit is perhaps the 
most radical that it has ever undergone, though we are unable, 
through its remoteness, to appreciate with any steadiness its extent 
and difficulty. From the comparative nearness and social impor- 
tance of the transition to monotheism, we naturally exaggerate 105 
relative importance; but in truth the interval to be passed was 
much narrower in the later case than in the earlier. If we reflect 
that fetichism supposed matter to be, in all forms, actually alive: 
while polytheism declared it to be nearly inert, and passiyely ju 
ject to the arbitrary will of a divine agent, it seems hardly imag 
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able how such a transition of views coud be gradually made. Both 
are equally remote from the positive/view,—that of the operation 


"natural laws; but they are no less opposed to each other, except 


in the one point of some express will being the cause of every 1m- 
cident: and thus it is a matter of the highest philosophical interest 
to ascertain the spontaneous mode of this memorable transition. 
The intervention of the scientific spirit has only recently been 
direct and explicit; but not the less has it been concerned in all 
the successive modifications of the religious spirit. If Man had 
been no more capable than monkeys and carnivorous animals of 
comparing, abstracting, and generalizing,.he would have remained 
for ever in the rude fetichism which their imperfect organization’ 
forbids their surmounting. Man however can perceive likeness 
between plienomena, and observe their succession: and when these 
charactzzistic faculties had once found aliment and guidance under 
the first theological instigation, they gathered strength perpetually, 
and by their exercise reduced, more and more rapidly, the influ- 
ence $F the religious philosophy by which they had been cherished. 
'l'he first general result of the rise of this spirit of observation and 
induction seems to me to have been the passage from fetichism to 
polytheism, beginning, as all such changes do, with the highest 
order of minds, and reaching the multitude at last. To understand 
this, we must bear in mind that, as all fetich faith relates to some 
single and determinate object, the belief is of an individual and 
conerete nature, This quality suits well with the particular and 
unconnected character of the rudely material observations proper to 
an infant state of the human mind: so that the exact accordance 
between the'conception and the investigation that is found where- 
ever our understandings are at work, is evident in the present case. 
‘he expansion of the spirit of observation caused by the first theory, 
imperfect as it was, must destroy the balance which, at length, 
cannot be maintained at all but by some modification of the origi- 
nal philosophy. Thus the ereat revolution which carried men on 
from fetishism to polytheism is due to the same mental causes, 
though they may not be so conspicuous, that now produce all 
scientific revolutions,—which always arise out of a discordance 
between facts and principles. ‘Thus did the growing generaliziiion 
of human observations necessitate the same process in regard to 
the corresponding theological conceptions, and occasion the trans- 
Tormation-of fetichism into simple polytheism ; for the difference 
between the divinities of the two systems is the essential one that 
the gods, properly so called, have, from their indeterminate residence, 
n more general and abstract character. Hach undertakes a special 
order of phenomena, but in a great number of bodies at the same 
time; so that each rules a department of some extent ; whereas the 
fetich is inseparable from the one object in which it resides. hen 
certain phenomena appeared alike in yarious substances, the cor- 
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responding fetiches must have formed a group, and at length con- 
lesced into one principal one; which thus became a god; that is. 
an ideal and usually invisible agent, whose residence is no longer 
rigorously fixed. Thus, when the oaks of a forest, in their likeness 
to each other, suggested certain general phenomena, the abstract 
being in whom so many fetiches coalesced was no fetich, but the god 
of the forest. Thus, the intellectual transition from fetichism to 
polytheism is neither more nor less than the ascendency of, specific 
over individual ideas, in the second stage of human childhood, 
social as wellas personal. As every essential disposition is, on our 
principles, inherent in humanity from the beginning, this process 
must have already taken place, in certain cases; and the transition 
was thus, no doubt, much facilitated; as it was only necessary to 
extend and imitate what had already been done. — Polytheism itself 
may have been primitive in certain cases, where the individual had 
a strong natural tendency to abstraction, while his contemporaries, 


being more impressible than reasonable, were more struck by dif- - 


ferences than resemblances. As this exceptional condition dows nob 
indicate any general superiority, and the cases must have been few 
and restricted, my theory is not affected by them. They are inter- 
esting to us only as showing how the human mind was subjected to 
its first great philosophical transition, and carried through st, 3 

Thus it is that the purely theological nature of the primitive 
philosophy was preserved, in the conception that phenomena were 
governed by Will and not by laws; while, again, it was profoundly 
modified by the view of matter being no longer alive but inert, and 
obtaining all its activity from an imaginary external beihe. The 
intellectual and social consequences of the change wil] appear here- 
after. The remark that occurs in this place is that the decline of 
the mental influence of the religious spirit, while its political influ- 
ence Is rising, may be distinctly perceived at this stage, When 
each individual thing lost its character of essential life snd divine- 
ness, it became accessible to the scientific Spirit, which mieht be 
humble enough in its operation, but Was no longer excluded by 
theological intervention. The change is evidenced by the corre- 
sponding steady diminution of the numbe: of divinities, while their 
nature was becoming more abstract and their dominion more ex- 
tended. Bach god took the place of a troop of fetiches, which were 
thenceforth permitted, or reduced, to servo as his escort. We shall 


hereafter recognize the same process, in the succession of monotheism 
to polytheism, 


The particular issue by which the t; 
found, when we consider that it must be through the phenomenon 
which appears the most general and abstract, and the most universal 
in its influence. The stars answer to this description, when once 
their isdlated and inaccessible position had fixed men's eum s 
preference to the nearer objects which had at first engrossed it. 


aya : aaily 
‘unsilion was effected is easily 
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The differeuce in conception betweer a fetich and a god must be 
smaller in the case of a star than cf any other body; and it was 
“this which made astrolatry, as I observed before, the natural inter- 
mediary state between the two first theological phases. Each 
sidereal fetich, powerful and remote, was scarcely distinguishable 
from a god; and especially in an age when men did not trouble 
' themselves with nice distinctions. The only thing necessary to get 
vid of the individual and concrete character altogether, was to 
liberate the divinity from his imprisonment in one place and 
function, and to connect him by some real or apparent analogy 
with more general functions ; thus making him a god, with a star 
for his preferred abode. ‘This last transformation was so little 
necessary that, throughout nearly the whole polytheistic period, it 
was only the planets that, on account of their special variations, 
were subjected to it. "Phe fixed stars remained true fetiches till 
‘hey were included with everything in the universal monotheism, 
In order to coniplete our estimate of this part of the human 


_ evolütion, in which all the principles of subsequent 5, motaphy- 


progress must be implicated, I must point out the sicul spirit 

manifestations of the metaphysical spirit which here - “sale < 

present themselves. If the theological philosophy is modified by 
the scientific spirit, this is done only through the metaphysical spirit, 
which rises with the decline of the theological, till the positive 
prevails over them both. "Phe more recent dominion of the meta- 
physical spirit may be the most engrossing to us ; but perhaps its 
operation when it was a mere gradation of the theological philosophy 
might sppear to be of higher importance, if we could estimate the 
change wrought by if, and were in possession of any precise evidence. 
When bodies ceased to be divinely alive by their own nature, they 
must have some abstract property which rendered them. fit to 
receive the action of the supernatural agent ;—an action which 
could not, be immediate when the agent had a wider influence and 
an unfixed abode. Again, when a group of fetiches yield up their 
commom attributes to a single god, and that god is regarded as 
living, in spite of his abstract origin, the conception is metaphysical 
in its whole character, —recoeuizing, as it does, personified abstrac- 
tions. For the universal characteristic of the metaphysical State, 
asa transitional condition of the understanding, is a radical con- 
fusion between the abstract and the concrete point of view, alter- 
nately assumed to modify theological conceptions; now to render 
abstract’ what was before concrete, when each generalization is 
Accomplished, and now to prepare for a new concentration the con- 
‘ception of more general existences, which were hitherto only abstract. 
Such is the operation of the metaphysical spirit, on.the theological 
philosophy, whose fictions had offered ihe only intelligible ground 
to human understanding while all that it could do was to transfer 
to everything out of itself its own sense of active existence. Distinct 
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from every substance, though: inseparable from it, the metaphysical 
entity is more subtile and tess definite than the corresponding 
supernatural action from which it emanates; and hence its aptitude” 
to effect transitions which are invariably a decline, in an intellectual 
sense, of the theological philosophy. The action is always critical, 
as it preserves theology while undermining its intellectual basis ; 
and it can appear organic, only when it is not too preponderant. 
and in as far as it contributes to the gradual modification of 
the theological philosophy, to which, especially in a sociai view, 
must be referred whatever may appear to be o:ganic in the meta- 
physical philosophy. These explanations must at first appear 
obscure; but the applications we shall have to make of them will 
render them unquestionable as we proceed. Meantime, it was 
impossible to defer them, and to neglect the true origin of the 
metaphysical influence, concerned as it is in the great tynsition 
from fetichism to polytheism. Besides the immediate scientific 
necessity, it is certainly desirable to trace, from the cradle of 
humanity upwards, that spontaneous and constant rivalry," first 
intellectual and then political, between the theological and the 
metaphysical spirit, which, protracted to the present moment, and 
necessary till the preparatory revolution is accomplished, is the 
main cause of our disturbed and conflicting condition. 

For the length and complexity of these discussions, their impor- 
tance must be my excuse. Any irrationality at our starting-point 
would have vitiated the whole of my historical investigation, while 
the first stage of human development is little known and confusedly 
apprehended. The second period will be comparatively + easy to 
present, as it has been better explored, and is less remote in char- 
acter from our own experience. We learn already, however, the 
efficacy of the positive philosophy in transferring us to the succes- 
sive points of view from which the phases of human development 
may be understood, withont losing any of the homogencousness anc 
independence of its own rational decisions. he valüe of this 
property, which is owing to the relative spirit of the new philosophy, 
will appear more and more as we proceed, and will enable us tO 
comprehend the whole of human history without; supposing Man 
10 liave ever been in his organization intellectually or morally dif- 
ferent from what he is now. If I have inspired any kind of intel- 
lectnal sympathy in favour of fetichism, which is the lowest aspect 
of the theological philosophy, it will be easy to show henceforth that 
the spirit of each period has been nof only the most suitable to the 
corresponding situation, but accordant with the special accomplish- 
ment of a determinate process, essential to the development of 

human nature. 


» CHAPTER VIII. 
SECOND PHASE: POAYTHEISM.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
AND MILITARY SYSTEM. 


Moworneism occupies so large a space in the view of modern minds, 
that it is scarcely possible to form a just estimate of the preceding 
phases of the theological philosophy; but thinkers who can attain 
to anything like impartiality in their review of religious periods may 
satisfy themselves by analysis, and in spite of appearances, that. 
polytheism, regarded in its entire course, is the principal form of 
the theological system. Noble as we shall find the office of mono- 
theism to have been, we shall remain convinced that polytheism was 
even more completely and specially adapted to satisfy the social 
needs of the corresponding period. Moreover, we shall feel that, 
while évery state of the theological philosophy is, provisional, poly- 
theism has been the most durable of any ; while monotheism, being 
` the nearest to the entire cessation of the theological régime, was 
best.filted to guide civilized humanity through its transition from 
the ancient to the modern philosophy. : 

Our method: must be to take an abstract view of each of the 
essential propékties of polytheism; and then to Zrue sense of 
examine the various forms of the corresponding elytheism- 
régime. In doing this, I shall regard Polytheism in the broad 
popular sense, as it was understood by the multitude and expresse 
by Homer, and not under any allegorical aspect that erudite and 
imaginative minds may find in it. It is only under a monotheistic 
view that the ancient gods can be symbolically regarded. In the 
infant state of human reason, a great number of gods was required 
for a great variety of objects, their special attributes being Serre 
spondent to the infinite diversity of phenomena; and they were per- 
fectly distinct and independent of each other. This view, prescribed 
by analysis, is confirmed by all contemporary records, in which I 
suppose our scholars will hardly look for the hazy symbolism whiclt 
they themselves propose. 

We have seen that, intellectually speaking, fetichism was more 
closely incorporated with human thought than any re operation 
other religion ; so that the conversion into polytheism ^ on te human 
was in fact a decline. But the effect of polytheism bcr 1 
upon human imagiaation, and its social efficacy, rendered the. 
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second period that of the utmost development of the religious spirit, 
though its elementary force was already impaired. The religious 


spirit has indeed never since ‘found so vast a field, and so free 2 


scope, as under the régime of a direct and artless theology, scarcely 
modified, as yet, by metaphysics, and in no way restrained by posi- 
tive conceptions, which.are traceable at that period only in some 
unconnected and empirical observations on the simplest cases of 
natural phenomena. As all incidents were attributed to the arbi- 
trary will of a multitude of supernatural beings, theologicai ideas 
must have governed minds in a more varied; determinate, and 
uncontested way than under any subsequent system. If we compare 
the daily course of active life as it must have been with the sincere 
polytheist, with what it is now to the devoutest of monotheists, we 
cannot but admit, in opposition to popular prejudice, that the 
religious spirit must have flourished most in the first case,—the 
understanding of the polytheist being beset, on all occasions and 
under the most varied forms, by a multitude of «express theological 
explanations; so that his commonest operations were spontarous 
acts of special worship, perpetually kept alive by a constant renewal 
of form and object. The imaginary world then filled a much 
larger space in men's minds than under the monotheistic system, as 
we may know by the constant complaints of Christian teachers 
about the difficulty of keeping the disciples of their faith up to the 
true religious point of view : a difficulty which could scarcely have 
existed under the more familiar and less abstract influence of ‘a 
polytheistic faith. Judged by the proper criterion of all philosophy, 
its degree of contrast with the doctrine of the invariableness of 
natural laws, polytheism is much more imperfect than monotheism, 
as we shall see when we have to consider the dimitto of miracles 
and oracles wherever even the Mohammedan form of monotheism 
Jas prevailed, Visions and apparitions, for instance, are excep- 
tional thiugs in modern theology, reserved for a few privileged per- 
sons here and there, and for important purposes; whereas every 
pagan of any mark had personal intercourse with various dgities, on 
the most trifling subjects, some of his divinities beine probably his 
relations, more or less remote.—The only specious objection to this 
colimate, as far as T know, is that monotheism ig superior to poly- 
theism in inspiring devotion. But this objection (besides that it 
leaves other arguments unaffected) rests upon a confusion between 
the intellectual and the social power of relieious beliefs; and then 
upon a vicious estimate of the latter, from banana the ancient and 
modern habits of thought too near together. Because polytheism 
pervaded all human action, it is difficult to determine ifs share in 
each social act; whereas under monotheism its co-operation may be 
much less, while it is more marked, under the clearer separation 0 
the active from the speculative life. It would also be absurd i 
look to polytheism for the particular kind of proselytism, an’ there 
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fore of fanaticism, which is proper to monotheism, whose spirit of 
exclusiveness inspires a repugnance tcwards all other faiths, which 
could not be felt in the same degree by men who, admitting a 
multitude of gods, could not much object to recognize a few more, 
whenever their admission became possible. ‘The only way of 
estimating the moral and social efficacy of polytheism is by com- 
paring it with its assigned function, in promoting human progress, 
—that function being very unlike the one appointed to monotheism. 
In this &iew, we shall find that the political influence of the one 
was certainly not less extensive or indispensable than that of the 
other: so that this consideration leaves untouched the various con- 
curring proofs of polytheism being the greatest possible development 
of the religious spirit, which began to decline, directly and rapidly, 
on assuming the form of monotheism. 

Tn our examination of polytheism, I shall take first the scien- 
tific point of view; then the poetic or artistic; and finally the 
industrial. ; « 

It ds easily seen how unfavourable to science must be that 
theological philosophy which represses all scientific — Polytheistic 
expansion under the weight of detailed religious — seience 
explanations of all phenomena ; thereby affixing the stigma of im- 
piety to every idea of invariable physical laws. The superiority of 
monotheism in this view will be apparent hereafter ; but, however 
great that superiority may be, it is not the less true that scientific 
education began under polytheism, and cannot therefore be incom- 
patible with it, nor without some encouragement from it. 

The first consideration is of the importance of the step taken by 
luman reason in rising from fetichism into polytheism,—the first 
effort of speculative activity, and the greatest. In this, the dis- 
tinct intellectual life of our race began; and this was the indispen- 
sable preparation, without which the conception of invariable 
natural laws could never have been formed. When all bodies 
were no longer supposed to be divine in their nature, the secondary 
details of phenomena were set free for observation, without theo- 
logical intérmixture ; and the religious conception related to beings 
distinct from the body, and residing elsewhere. The general con- 
ception of destiny or fate, introduced by polytheism, was also a 
substantial primitive ground for the principle of the invariableness 
of natural laws. While phenomena must then have appeared more 
irregular than we can conceive, polytheism exceeded its aim by 
presenting such a crowd of heterogeneous and unruly divinities as 
could not be reconciled with so much of regularity in the external 
world as must be admitted ; and hence the creation of a particular 
god of immutability, whose supremacy must be acknowledged by 
all the rest, amidst their proper independence. Thus was the 
notion of Fate the necessary corrective of polytheism, from which 
it i$ hatuvally inseparable ;—to say nothing of the aid it, afforded 
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in the final transition to monotheism. Thus polytheism disclosed 
an access to the ulterior pringiple of the invariableness of natural 
Jaws by subordinating the innumerable wills of its deities to some 
steady rules, however obscure those rules might be: and is sanc- 
tioned this nascent regularity, in certain respects, in relation to, the 
moral world, which was, in, that instance as in every other within 
the range of theology, the starting-point of all explanations of the 
physical world : for we always find each divinity preserving his own 
characteristics, in the midst of the wildest caprices, and thr. ughout 
the freest excursions of ancient poetry, which indeed could nof 
otherwise inspire any sustained interest.— Again, polytheism 
engaged the awakened scientific spirit in philosophical meditation, 
by establishing a primitive connection among human ideas, which 
was not the less infinitely valuable for being chimerical in its nature. 
Human conceptions then exhibited that great character of unity of 
"method and homogeneousness of doctrine which is the natural con- 
ditio», of our reason, and which has never been_paralleled since, nor. 
can be till the positive philosophy shall exercise that full and 
uniform supremacy which the theological philosophy exercised, in 
an inferior manner, in its best days. Under monotheism, this par- 
ticular quality could not flourish, because some human conceptions 
had passed out of the theological philosophy, so as to change its 
primitive character very sensibly : and thus it is obvious that the 
spirit of the whole, or of uniformity, now so rare, might abound at 
a time when not only were conceptions so few that a single mind 
could easily embrace them all, but all were subordinated to a 
theological philosophy which admitted of the mutual comparison of 
them all. Mistaken as most of the conclusions necessarily were, 
the state of mind in which they were formed was more natural 
than the philosophical anarchy which marks the modern transition. 
state; and it is no wonder that eminent thinkers, especially if. they 
helong to the Catholic school, should expressly deplore, at this 
day, as a radical degradation of our reason, the irrevocable decline 
of that ancient philosophy which, taking its stand at the source ° 
all things, left nothing unconnected and unexplained by the uniforn* 
application of its theological conceptions. Tt is certainly impossible 
-noto admire the fitness of the theological philosophy to occasion. 
first, and then encourage, the first expansion of our reason, 
administering material and guidance to its activity, till the progress 
of &nowledge allowed a higher system to supersede its provision? 
protection. And if we consider the determination of the future 9 
be ihe end of all philosophical speculation, we shall see how thee 
logical divination opened the way for scientific prevision, notwit 
standing the antagonism in which they must finally stand, and 
which the superiority of the positive. philosophy is established, 9 
condition of that complete generalization which remains at prese 
unaccomplished. i s 
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In a more special and direct way we can see how the polytheistic 
system aided, in the midst of its fictions and inspirations, the 
development of a certain capacity of observation and induction, so 
far, at Peast, as affording it a vast field and an attractive aim, by. 
connecting all phenomena with the destiny of Man, as the chief 
object of divine government. The superstitions which now appear 
the most absurd,—such as divination by the flight of birds, the 
entrails of victims, etc.—had a really progressive philosophical 
charaetér, as keeping alive the stimulus to steady observation of 
phenomena, which could not otherwise have offered any permanent 
interest, However fanciful the objects of all kinds of observation, 
they were thereby collected for a better use at a future time, and 
would not have been collected at all in any other way. As ‘Kepler 
observed, ‘astrological chimeras long sustained the taste for astro- 
nomical observations, after having created it; and anatomy may 
have gained as much by the pretensions of soothsayers to ascertain 
the future by the. study of the liver, the heart, the lungs, ets., of 
sacrifigial animals, There are phenomena even now which, by 
their want of subjection to any scientific theory, make us almost 
sorry that this primitive institution of observations, with all its 
dangers, should have been destroyed before it could be properly 
replaced, or the mere preservation of its results be guaranteed. 
Such, fo? instance, are, in concrete physics, the greater number 
of meteorological phenomena, and particularly those of thunder, 
' which, for the sake of augury, were the subject of scrupulous and 
continuous observation in ancient times. An unprejudiced mind 
may lament the total loss of the observations which the Etruscan 
aügurs, for instance, were collecting through a long course of ages, 
and which our philosophy could make use of at this day, to far 
better purpose than our meteorological materials compiled without 
rational guidance. The registers of the augurs could hardly have 
been worse kept than ours ; and a determinate end being indispen- 
sable to all true observation, any theory is better than none. The 
same course of remark may extend to all orders of facts, without 
excepting even intellectual and moral phenomena, which had been 
delicately observed in all their connections, with a view to the 
interpretation of dreams. Such incessant perseverance as~the 
ancients devoted to this study is to be looked for nowhere else but 
under the future prevalence of positive philosophy. 

Such is the scientific aspect of polytheism,—the least favourale 
of its aspects. Its influence upon the fine arts is more easily appre- 
ciable and less disputed. Our concern is however more with the 
source of the influence than with the results. 

Through a confusion of philosophy with poetry, it is a common 
mistake to attribute too much to the fine arts in an Polytheistic 
infant state of society, supposing them to be the in- PE 
tellectualbasis of its economy. But philosophy and poe 
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all times been distinct, even before they had obtained their proper de- 
nominations, and during thedong period when they were cultivated 


development of humanity, by tr i 
eve anity, by transferring the human sense 9 
existence to all external objects ; and to apprehend the full meaning 


the affective than to the intellectual life, the Jatter not admitting 
of any expression or imitation which can be strongly felt or fair 
j judged by interpreter or spectator. Having seen how decided W9? 


the preponderance of the affective life under fetichism, we perceiv 
how genial the period must have been to he arts of poetry an 
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music, which were the earliest of the class. The external world 
can never since have been in such familiar accordance with the 
soul of Man as when all that he saw was alive with his life, and 
subordinated to his destiny. ‘The too rare fragments of fetich poetry 
which have come down to us, or over from distant tribes, show this 
superiority with regard to inanimate beings, which have, in all suc- 
ceeding states, been much less adapted for poetic, and less still for 
musical use. Polytheism compensated in part for this kind of 
zesthetic? inferiority by the ingenious expedient of metamorphoses, 
which at least presenved the intervention of sentiment and passion 
in inorganic life; inferior in poetic energy as was this indirect 
vestige of affective life to the primitive conception of. a direct, per- 
sonal, and continuous vitality. But, as the moral world must be 
the main object of the fine arts, the one respect in which fetichism 
favoured them was of small importance in comparison with the vast 
advantages they obtained under polytheism: and this it is which, 
having established the starting-point of art in an earlier period, we 
are now to consider. 

The advancement 
bute of polytheism,—its e 


of the fine arts is favoured by that peculiar attri- 
neouragement of the imagination, which 
it exalts over the reason ; giving to the race a second age analogous 
to the corresponding period of the individual mind ; as the stage of 
fetichisn? corresponded with the first period of individual experi- 
ence, —that of sentiment. This fostering of the esthetic faculties 
by polytheism is no doubt the chief cause of the error which sup- 
poses polytheism to be altogether a poetical creation : whereas the 
theological system existed first, aud then produced the fine arts, 
though the intellectual and social function of poetry and the other 
arts must be more conspicuous and considerable under that régime 
than under those which succeeded. Under polytheism, the esthetic 
faculties had a direct, though accessory participation in theological 
operations of the first consequence ; whereas, under monotheism 
they had no higher office than being concerned in worship, or, at 
most, in the propagation of religion, without any share in the dog- 
matic part of the system. Under polytheism, when philosophy had 
introduced any new divinity, to explain physical or moral pheno- 
mena, poetry took up the work, by conferring on the abstract-and 
indeterminate being a costume, manners, and a history, suitable to 
his function; thus giving to the conception the concrete character 
which was indispensable to its social and even mental efficacy. In 
felichism, all the divinities were concrete, and nothing else; and 
it was only when the fine arts had attained a kind of dogmatic 
function under polytheism that they could realize their full expan- 
sion; and when they did, they enjoyed an authority and consider- 
ation which they could not retain under monotheism. —Agtn, 
fetichism could not extend, without great delay and difficelty, to 
the explanation of th moral world: on the contrary, its moral 
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intuition served as the basis of its conception of the physical world ; 
whereas we see in polytheisnr the great progressive quality of appli- 
cability to moral and even social phenomena. Thus, it was In fs 
second stage that theological philosophy became universal, by being 
extended to that province which became more and more important 
to it, and which is now all that is left of it. There is no need to 
point out the aesthetic importance of the extension of the polythe- 
istic philosophy to moral and ‘social phenomena, which must evet 
be the chief domain of the fine arts—Once more, polytileism 18 
favourable to those arts, popular as is their character, by giving 
them so popular a basis as a system of familiar and universal 
opinions, by which the arts were made an expression of what was 
in every mind, and the active interpreter and the passive spectator 
were brought into moral harmony. The want of such harmony is 
the main cause of the feeble effect produced by the greatest modern 
works of art, conceived, as they are, without faith, and judged with- 
out conviction, and therefore exciting in us. no impressions less 
abstract and more popular than those general ones whicheare ^ 
consequence of our himan nature. Now, no succeeding religion 
was ever so popular as polytheism at its best period ;—certainly not 
monotheism, in its utmost splendour; for polytheism had the 
advantage of great moral imperfections, which extended and sus- 
tained its popular power only too well :—and it is only front’ positive 
philosophy, with its system of settled and unanimous opinions, that 
we can hope for any great expansion of the fine arts, in congeni- 
ality with the spirit of modern civilization. 

This, then, is'one of the services rendered to humanity by poly- 
theism ; and a great service it is, as esthetic advancement is one of 
the chief elements of human progression. The esthetic faculties 
are, in a manner, intermediate between the moral and intellectual 
faculties ; their end connecting them with the one, and their means 
with the other. By acting at once on the mind and the heart, 
their development must become one of the most impottant agents 
of education, intellectual and moral, that we can conceive. In tbe 
rare cases in which the intellectual life of the individual has bec" 
too absorbing, the fine arts can revive the moral life, long neglected 

"or disdained: and, with the great majority of men, the convers? 
effect may be no less salutary. In them the intellectual life 1 
benumbed by their affective activity; and. the zesthetic develop- 
ment, besides its own permanent importance, serves as an indis- 
pensable preparation for its mental progress, This is the spect” 
phase which humanity must assume under the direction of pay 
theism; and thus is attained the first decree of intellectual lifes 
through a gentle and irresistible influence, fraught with delig vy 
independently of its mental action, properly so called. Our ais 
observation of individual development shows the value’ of of 
service, by making it clear that there is scarcely any otlier way 
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awakening and sustaining any speculative activity but such as 
arises under the immediate stimulus that our human necessities 
afford 4o our feeble intelligence; and the manifestation of some 
interest in the fine arts will ever be the commonest symptom of the 
birth of the spiritual life. It is true this is but an early stage in 
human education, which must be imperfect till the reason gains 
the ascendency over the imagination; but if, under fetichism, it 
was angadvance that sentiment should prevail over the animal 
life; and again, that imagination should obtain an ascendency 
over sentiment, it i$ clear that polytheism is a great step forward 
towards the settled and normal state of that prevalence of reason 
in the human mind which is aided by monotheism, and will be 
perfected by the complete establishment of positive philosophy. 
While the zesthetic and the scientific spirit differ widely from each 
other, they each employ, in their own way, the. same original 
ficulties of the brain; so that the first kind of intellectual activity 
serves as an introdtiction to the second, without dispensing with 
a spetial intervention which we shall consider when we come to 
review the operation of monotheism. No doubt, the analytical 
and abstract spirit of scientific observation of the external. world 
is radically distinct from the synthetic and concrete spirit of 
zsthetic, observation, which seizes the human aspect only of all 
phenomena, by contemplating their actual influence on Man, in 
his moral relations; but not the less have they an all-important 
interest in common, in the disposition to observe accurately, and 
therefore to institute intellectual precautions of an analogous kind 
against error in either casé. ‘The analogy is yet more complete in 
whatever conceras the study of Man himself, in which the philos- 
opher and the artist have equal need of some identical ideas, of 
which they make different uses. The hidden affinity which unites 
the one and the other spirit, through all their characteristic differ- 
ences, cannot therefore be denied; nor that the more rapid 
development of the first is an indispensable preparation for the 
slower growth of the last: and if this relation becomes manifest, in 
the first instance, among the leaders of intellectual culture, it 
cannot but extend in timesto the passive multitude, What I. have 
said would be confirmed at every step, if the nature of this work 
admitted of a close comparison of the stages of progression of the 
two orders of ideas,—the esthetic and the scientific; and also if I 
could speak separately of cach art, and show the order of their rise 
and expansion. My limits forbid me to do this: and I can only 
assert what every student can verify for himself, that each art has 
preceded others in proportion to its more general nature; that is, 
in proportion to the variety. and completeness of its power of 
expression, —apart. from its distinctness and force. According to 
this test, the sesthetic series begins with poetry, and proceeds 
through rhusic, painting, sculpture, and, finally, architecture. 
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We now see that the excellence of the fine arts in ancient IN 
presents no such paradox as is usually supposed; and that it would 
be a mistake to imagine that the esthetic faculties of Men have 
declined, merely because their exercise is not so prominent, nor so 
favoured by circumstances, as in the age of polytheism. - Without 
renewing the controversy about the ancients and moderns, we may 
point to unquestionable evidences that human faculties have not 
declined, even in regard to the fine arts, by passing threngh the 
darkness of the Middle Ages. In the first of them, Poetry, our 
progress is incontestable. Even in the epic form, which is least 
congenial with modern civilization, we can hardly. find nobler 
poetic genius in any age than that of Dante or Milton, nor an 
imagination so powerful as that of Ariosto. In dramatic poeuy, 
Where shall we find a parallel to Shakspere and the dramatists of 
his age in England, and Corneille, Racine, and Molière it France? 
Though Music does not fill such a space in human life now as iD 
ancient times, there can be no question of the superiority of modern 
Italian and German music to that of the ancients, which cómpre- 

ended no harmony, and consisted of only simple and uniform 
melodies, in which’ measure was the chief means of expression. 

n Painting, not only is there a prodigious advance in technical 

. methods, but in the loftiest moral expression; and all antiquity 
produced nothing comparable to the works of Raffaelle, or of many 
other modern painters, If there is a real exception in the case o£ i 
Sculpture, it is easily explained by a reference to the manners and 
habits of the ancients, which familiarized them more with the study 
of the human form. As to Architecture, besides the improvement 
of the industrial part of it in modern times, there can’ be no doubt 
of its esthetic superiority, as shown in the cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages, in which the moral power of the art attains a sublime perfec- 
tion which is nowhere to be found among the temples of antiquity; 
notwithstanding the charm of their regularity. And all this pro- 
gress has taken place amidst a civilization in which æsthetic excite- 
ments have hitherto been much less inhere 
times. As it is the function of the fine 
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was afforded, in a pre-eminent degree, by ancient socicties, unde 
the empire of polytheism. Modern sec; of 
been, from tlie beginning of the Middle Ages, one long stage 
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of this order has attained and surpassed the elevation of the noblest 
productions of antiquity, while it has opened new'provinces of art, 
and declined in no other respect than in social influence. — To all 
who judge by a higher criterion than the effect produced it must 
be evident that, in spite of unfavourable circumstances, the 
esthetic, like all the other faculties of Man, are under a condition 
of continuous development. When a stable and homogeneous, and 
at the Same time progressive state of society shall have become 
establisned under the positive philosophy, the fine arts will flourish 
more than they ever did under polytheism, finding new scope and 
new prerogatives under the new intellectual régime. Then will be 
seen the advantage of the educational discipline of Man's irrepress- 
ible æsthetic faculties which is now going on; and then will be 
evident to all eyes that radical affinity which, under the laws of 
the human organization, unites the perception of the beautiful with 
the relish for truth, on the one hand, and the love of goodness on 
the other. ` ; 

The influence’ of polytheism on the industrial aptitudes of the 
luman race will appear hereafter, when we have Porytheistic 
to consider which of the three forms of polytheism — Zndustry. 
best regulates that province. I need only say here that polytheism 
provides a great extension and more direct application of the influ- 
etice by which fetichism first excited and sustained human activity 
in its conquest of external nature. By withdrawing divinities from 
their former inseparable connection with particular bodies, poly- 
theism rendered lawful such modifications of matter as would have 
been profane before; while it imparted a belief in supernatural aid 
in all enterprises whatever, in a more special and familiar way 
than we can now conceive. At the same time, it instituted a 
priesthood, to interpret among conflicting claims and appearances : 
and the multiplicity of gods supplied a valuable special resource 
to neutralize, by their mutual rivalry, the anti-industrial disposition 
which we have seen to belong to the religious spirit. — Without: such 
a resource, wisely applied by sacerdotal authority, it is evident that 
the dogma of fatalism, inseparable from polytheism, must have put 
a stop to the expansion of human activity. There is no disputing 
the special fitness of polytheism to encourage the development of 
Man's industrial activity, till, by the progress of the study of 
nature, it begins to assume its rational character, under the corre- 
Sponding influence of the positive spirit, which must give it a 
wiser and bolder direction as it enters upon its great new field. 

We must remember that in those early days war was the chief 
Occupation of man, aud that we should entirely misjudge ancient 
industry if we left out of view the arts of military life, ‘Those arts 
must have been the most important of all, while they were the 
easiest to improve. Man's first utensils have always been arms, to 
employ against beasts or his rivals. His skill and sagacity were 
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engaged through many centuries, in instituting and improving 
military apparatus, offensive or defensive ; and such efforts, besides 
fulfilling their immediate purpose, aided the progress of subsequent 
industry, to which it afforded many happy suggestions. In this 
connection, we must always regard the social state of antiquity as 
jnverse to our own, in which war has becomé a merely accessory 
affair. In antiquity, as now among savages, the greatest efforts of 
human industry related to war; in regard to which it accomplished 
prodigies, especially in the management of sieges. Among us, 
though the vast improvements in mechanica} and chemical arts 
have introduced important military changes, the system of military 
implements is far less advanced, in comparison with our resources 
as a whole, than it was, under the same comparison, among the 
Greeks and Romans. Thus, we cannot form a judgment of the 
influence of polytheism upon the industrial development of the 
human race unless we give its due place to the military branch of 
the aits of life. E 
The social aptitude of polytheism remains to be considered, 
Social ari. Under its two points of view,—the political and the 
butes of Poly- moral, —the first of which was necessarily prepon- 
Berit derant; and the second of which shows more than 
any other aspect the radical imperfection of this phase of the theo- 
logical philosophy. a i 
The polytheistic priesthood was the first social corporation which 
could obtain sufficient leisure and dignity to devote itself to the 
study of science, art, and industry, which polytheism encouraged, ` 
and to which ambition urged the priesthood, no less than their 
vocation called them. ‘The political consequences of stich an estab- 
lishment, in influencing the economy of ancient society, are what 
we must next ascertain. In its earliest age, the human race 
Polity. always discloses the germs of the chief political 
, powers, temporal and practical, spiritual and theo- 
retical. Of the first class, military qualities, strength and courage 
first, prudence and cunning afterwards, are the immediate basis of 
active authority, even if it be temporary. Of the second class i$ 
the wisdom of the aged, which performs the office of transmitting 
the experience and the traditions of the tribe, and which soon 
acquires a consultative power, even among populations whose 
means of subsistence are so precarious and insufficient as to require 
the mournful sacrifice of decrepit relatives, With this natural 
authority is connected another elementary influence,—that © 
women,—which has always been an important domestic auxiliary» 
bringing sentiment to the aid of reason, to modify the direct exe!" 
cise of material supremacy. These rudiments of all succeeding 
establishments of authority would not have passed beyond their 
incipient stage, if polytheism had not attached them to the douh 
institution of regular worship and a distiret priesthooa, whi 
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afford the only means of admitting anything like a social organiza- 
tion among scattered families. ‘This is the chief political destina- 
tian of the theological philosophy ; and it is in this, its second 
stage, that we see how its social prerogative results from the rise of 
common opinions on subjects the most interesting to Man, and of à 
speculative class which must be the organ of those opinions. It is in 
this way, and not so much from fears or hopes of a future life, that 
religions, doctrines have been efficacious in a social sense. The 
political influence of religious doctrine has never, been great: its 
operation is essentially moral; though even under this aspect, we 
are too apt to confound with it the repressive or guiding power 
inherent in the existence of any system of common opinions. 
Moreover, it is unquestionable that the religious doctrine acquired 
social importance only at a late period of polytheism ; and it was 
under monotheism that that importance reached its height ; as we 
shall presently see. It is true, there has been no age in which 
Man did not yield to»the natural desire and supposition of his: own 

st and future; a tendency which it is perfectly 


eternal existence, pa 
easy to explain; but this natural belief exists long before it admits 


of any social or even moral application,—first, because theological 
theories are very slowly extended to human and social phenomena ; 
and again, because, when this is effected, and. the guidance of 
hüman affairs has become the chief function of the gods, it is on 
the present, and not on a future life that the strongest emotions of 
hope and fear are concentred. ‘Ihe poems of Homer show how 
new were the moral theories of polytheism relating to future 
reward and punishment, by the eagerness of the wisest minds to 
propagate a belief so useful, and so little known amons the most 
advanced peoples: and the books of Moses show that, even ina 
state. of premature monotheism, the rude Hebrew nation, not yet. 
susceptible of the idea of eternal justice, feared only the direct and 
temporal wrath of its formidable deity. 

In the social phase presented by polytheism, after the establish- 
ment of common opinions, and a speculative class yyorship 
ag their organ, the nature of the worship was wel E 
adapted to the mind of thg time, consisting of numerous and varied 
festivals, favourable to the advancement of the fine arts, and stipply- 
ing a sufficient ground for assemblages of a population of some extent, 
connected by a common language. The festivals of Greece pre- 
served thei? high social importance, as à bond and reconciliation of 
conflicting nations, till absorbed by the power of Rome. If no 
power but that of the theological philosophy could organize even 
the games of the ancients, it is not surprising that all natural autho- 
rities should repair for sanction to this source, which alone cou 
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give any extension e; a 
all modes of primitive 


hence the theocratic character which invests 
government. > 
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Passing from the passive establishment of a social organization to 
Civilization its active existence,—the first consideration is that 
by War. life was then military by necessity, not only from 
the conformity of war with the propensities of the age, but from its 
being the only means of rendering the political organism durable 
and progressive. It had a higher and more general function in 
extending human associations, and devoting ihe most numerous 
classes to an industrial life. When we speak of the civilizing 
qualities of modern war, we commit the great mistake of estimat- 
ing absolutely what can be only relative, and supposing that to be 
true of our own time which was true only of a totally different age : 
but if restricted to the social state of the ancients, or to that of any. 
population at the same stage of progress, it is emphatically true that 
war was a means of civilization. By the annexation of secondary 
populations to a preponderant one, human society was enlárged in 
the only way then possible ; while the dominion of the conquering 
nation could not be established or maintained ‘but by the repression 
of the military activity of each annexed population; and thüs was 
peace preserved among the subordinates, and opportunity was 
afforded for their induction into an industrial mode of life. Such 
is the process by which human societies were disciplined, extended, 
reconstituted, and led on to their subsequent mode of éxistenge. 
There cannot be a happier instance of the power of intellectual and 
moral superiority than this, which shows us how propensities which, 
in every other carnivorous being, lead only to the brutal develop- 
ment of the destructive instincts, become the natural means of 
civilization. We need no further proof of the aptitude of poly- 
theism to sustain and direct the rise of military activity, We, 
who make a broad division between the 
are apt to say that the ancients had no 
is in any sense true, it is because all the 
a religious character ; their gods being 
ling their conflicts with those of their peoples, and sharing their 
triumphs and reverses. There was Something of this iz the fierce 
wars of fetichism, though the family character of the divinities pre- 
. cluded them from any considerable pol 
of polytheism had precisely that degree 
them to call entire peoples to their 
national enough to stimulate the grow 
a system which admitted of an almost indefinite addition of new 
gods, the only possible proselytism was in subjecting the gods of ihe 
vanquished to those of the victor ; but it certainly always existed» 
under that characteristic form, in ancient wars, in which it mush 
have largely contributed to excite mutual ardour, even among com” 
batants who practised an analogous warship, but each of whom Y 
had their national god familiarly incorporated with the, OE 
their special history. The social operation ot polytheism was, W 
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stimulating the spirit of conqnest, to incorporate subject nations 
with the victorious one, permitting each to preserve its own faith 
aad worship, on condition of acknowledging the superiority of the 
victorious deities; a procedure which, under that régime, required 
no subversion of any religious economy. Under this military aspect, 
polytheism is superior, not only to fetichism, but even to monotheism. 
. Monotheism is adapted to the more pacific existence of more ad- 
vanced societies, and does not urge to war, in their case, but rather 
discourages it: while, with regard to less advanced nations, it does 
not, because it cannot, seek the annexation of other faiths, but is 
instigated by its own exclusive character to annihilate or degrade 
conquered idolaters, unless they redeem themselves by immediate 
conversion. The Jews, the Mohammedans, and others who passed 
over prematurely into an abortive monotheism before they were 
socially prepared for the change, are remarkable instances of this. 
Tt is unquestionable that these are the qualities which specially 


adapt polytheism to direct the military development of ancient 


society. 
Among the 
may note the quality by w 
ment and maintenance of a 
whose prescriptions were easily pl 
suitable divine protection, by means of oracles, augury, etc, always 
applicable under a regular system of supernatural communication, 
organized by polytheism, and repressed by monotheism. We must 
bear in mind the spontaneous sincerity which regulated the use of 
those means which we are too apt to regard as jugglery, for want of 
carrying ourselves back to an intellectual condition in which theolo- 
gical conceptions were blended with all human acts, and the simplest 
movements of human reason were adorned by a religious consecra- 
tion. If ancient history offers some rare instances of deliberately 
false oracles having been published for political purposes, it never 
fails to exhibit also the small success of such miserable expedients, 
through the radical connection of minds, which must prevent some 
from firmly believing what others have forged. There is, again, 
the power of apotheosis, much underrated by us: a power peculiar 
to this second religious period, and which tended to foster in the 
highest degree, among superior minds, every kind of active enthusi- 
asm, and especially military fervour. The immortal beatification 
proposed oy monotheism was a poor substitute, because apotheosis 
under polytheism gratified the universal idea of unlimited life, and 
added to it the special privilege of promising to vigorous spirits the 
eternal activity of those instingts of pride and ambition which were 
the great charm of life in, their eyes. When we judge of this 
resource by the degradation it exhibited in the decrepitude of poly- 
theism, when it was applied to the worst rulers, and had become a 
sort of mortuary formality, we lose all conception of its power in 
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the days of faith and energy, when eminent persons might hope, py 
a worthy fulfilment of their social destination, to rise to the P 
of gods or demigods, after the example of Bacchus, Hercules, ar 
others. This consideration may show how all the political energies 
of the religious spirit were applied by polytheism as far as their 
nature admitted, so that nothing remained but for their intensity to 
decline. This decline, so mourned at the time as depriving man- 
kind of one of its most powerful actuating forces, but inno way 
hindering social development, may teach us the value of analogous 
apprehensions in our own day, when men anticipate social degen- 
eracy from the extinction of the theological régime which mankind 
is discovering to be unnecessary. 
Our next consideration must be of the radical conditions of he 
Two charac-  COrresponding régime, whose aim and spirit we have 
ueristics of — been reviewing: in other words, we mus5 examine 
Beno) the. chief characteristics which, common to all tlie 
‘forms of such a régime, are evidently indispensable to its practical 
Organization. These are the institution of Slavery, and thé con- 
Slavery. founding of the spiritual and temporal powers, which 
together constitute the main difference between the 
polytheistic organism of ancient, and the monotheistic organism of 
modern societies. T { 
We are all aware how indispensable Slavery was to the social 
economy of antiquity; but we are apt to overlook the principle of 
that relation. We have only to extend to the individual case the 
explanation hitherto applied to nations, of the warlike destination 


of ancient society, as a necessary means of progression. It js easily 
as-its chief source, 


seen how slavery was engendered by war, which w 

and its first general corrective. The righteous horror with which 
we regard existing slavery naturally blinds us to the immense 
progression which it constituted and caused when it everywhere 
succeeded to cannibalism or the sacrifice of captives, and the 
conqueror, curbing his vindictive passions, could become sensible 
of the advantages he might derive from the services of his captive, 
by annexing him, as an inferior auxiliary, to the family he ruled. 
Buch an advance implies an industrial and, moral progression much 
more considerable than is commonly Supposed. jt was a sagacious 
remark of Bossuet’s that the elymology of the term reminds us that 
the slave was originally a prisoner of war who was spared instead 
of being devoured or sacrificed, according 

probable that without such a resour 


the first ages of society would have destro 


i yed nearly the whole raca 
and thus the immediate benefits of such an institution require no 
more vindication than its naturalness. Its service to the ulterio 


development of humanity is no less indisputable, though it is eG 
appreciated. There could have been no sufficient expansion of d 
military régime if all pacific labours had not been assigned to slaves; 
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so that slavery, resulting from war, served afterwards to sustain it, 
not only as a main recompense of victory, but as a permanent con- 
dition of the conflict. And again, slavery was no less important. to 
- the vanquished, who were thus constrained to an industrial - life, 
notwithstanding their constitutional repugnance to it. Slavery was 
thus to the individual what we have seen that conquest was to 
nations. The more we.consider the original aversion of our defec- 
tive nature to regular and sustained toil, (he more we shall be 
,convincéd that slavery opened the only general issue for the indus- 
trial development of;humanity; and the better we shall see how 
labour, accepted at first as a. ransom of life, became afterwards the 
principle of emancipation. Thus it was that ancient slavery grew 
to be, in relation to hüman progress, an indispensable means of 
general education, which'could not have been otherwise supplied, 
while it was, at the same time, a merely necessary condition of 
special development. 
Among the many diffe 
our dyeadful modern slavery, 


rences which distinguish the ancient from 
the conspicuous fact that the one was 
jn harmony with the spirit of the age, while the other is opposed 
to it, is enough to condemn the latter. The existing slaveholder 
enjoys repose at the expense of the toil of his victim; whereas, the 
ancient conqueror and his captive worked in virtual concert, the 
activity Òf each promoting that of the other. Though slaves were, 
in those days, much more numerous than their masters, slavery 
existed through a long course of ages without any but extremely 
rare crises of danger; whereas modern slavery has maintained only 
an irksome existence for three centuries past, in the midst of frightful 
and always imminent dangers, notwithstanding the material pre- 
ponderance of the owners, powerfully assisted by metropolitan 
civilization. The difference is that the ancient slavery was a norma 
state, originated by war, and sustained by a multitude of accessory 
tendencies; whereas modern slavery is simply a factitious anomaly. 

The relation of slavery to polytheism, may not be evident at first 
sight, certain as it is made by historical analysis. If we consider, 
however, that the encouragement of slavery is a mere prolongation 
of the encouragement afforded to the spirit of conquest, we shall 
see that this theological’ state is in harmony with both. —Poly- 
theism, in fact, corresponds to slavery, as fetichism does to the 
extermination of captives, and monotheism, as we shall see, to the 
emancipation of serfs. Fetichism and monotheism are adverse to 


slavery,—the one. because it is a religion too individual and local to 


establish any bond between the conqueror and the conquered strong 
the other, because it 18 . 


enough to restrain natural ferocity ; and 

universal enongh to preclude s6 profound an inequality between the 
worshippers of the same true God. Both are adverse to slavery for 
the same reasons which make conquest an exceptional pursuit for 
them. "?he intermediate theological state was therefore the one 
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appropriate to slavery,—hbeing general enough to afford the no 
sary bond, and special enough to maintain social distance. ‘Th 
-vietor and the vanquished preserved their respective gods, while 
there was a common property in their religion which sufficed for a 
certain agreement; their relation being moreover ‘consecrated by 
the subordination of fhe inferior to the superior gods. Thus if was 
that polytheism precluded the slaughter of captives on the one 
hand, and their regular emancipation on the other; and thus it 
consolidated and sanctioned their habitual bondage. Y 
The next prominent feature of the ancient social economy is the 
5 vation Confusion between the spiritual and the temporal 
oncentration À $ H : 
of spiritual powers, united in the same chiefs; whereas their 
ani temporal systematic separation is one of the chief political 

Re attributes of modern civilization. Speculative 
authority, which was then purely sacerdotal, and acliye power, 
which was essentially military, were always incorporated under the 
polythsistic régime; and such a combination was a requisite to the 
action of this régime on human development. This is the point 
which we have next to examine. 

There could be no recognition, in ancient times, of the separa- 
tion that was established in the Middle Ages, under the happy pre- 
valence of Catholicism, between the moral power which regulates the 
thoughts and inclinations, and the political power which is céncerncd’ 
with actions and results. Such a Separation supposes a develop- 
ment of the social organism far greater than that of the period 
when the simplicity and confusion of political ideas precluded any 

' systematic distinction between the establishment. of general prin- 
ciples of society and. their special and daily use. Nor could such. 
a division take place till each of the two powers had asserted its 
proper existence, derived from an independent origin ; whereas, 
in ancient times, they were derived from each other,—whether 
military command was simply an accessory of sacerdotal authority, 
or sacerdotal authority was merely an instrument of military 
domination. Nor, again, could such a Separation take place at 2 
time when the existing polity was Confined to a chief city, however 
it might be destined to spread till it comprehended large popu- 
lation: whereas, in the Middle Ages, the chief ground of the 
division was the necessity of attaching to a common spiritual power 

: nations too remote and diverse to be brought into any resemblance 
in their temporal governments. M 

"Thus the political spirit of antiquity had no more marked char- 
acteristic than the pervading confusion between morals and laws» 

. opinions and acts; the same authority presiding over them all, 
whatever the form of government might otherwise be. Even ^ 
contingencies most favourable to thé establishment of a gear, 
spiritual power,—as when a citizen was made dictator purus 
executive office,—even this possession of supreme legislative po 
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never suggested any permanent separation between the moral and 
the political authority. "Phe schemes of philosophers are always a 
reflection of the genius of their time; and we find in the boldest 
proposals of ancient philosophers no hint of a distinction be- 
tween the regulation of opinions and that of acts; and yet the re- 
cognized existence of this class of speculative men among the 
principal Greek nations must be regarded as the first step towards 
this very separation. ‘Those of them who went furthest in pre- 
scribing a government of philosophers had no other idea than of 
those philosophers being temporal as well as moral rulers; an 
arrangement which would have been a greater curse to them than 
any imperfection of social order under which they were living. 
This commingling of authority was no less indispensable to the 
function of the polytheistic régime than it was in itself inevitable. 
Military activity could not have done its work if the same class had ' 
not been at once pontiffs and military-chiefs, sustaining the rigorous 
interior discipline required by the nature and duration of the wars 
of the time; and again, those wars could not have produced their 
necessary effect if there had not been a collective action in each 
armed nation upon exterior societies, such as can arise only from 
a concentration of authority. "Phe continuous development of the 
spirit of conquest required, in ancient times, a fulness of obedience 
and a uñity of conception altogether incompatible with our modern 
notions of two coexisting social authorities: and we shall have 
oceasion to observe how closely the division of authority was con- 
nected with the decline of the aggressive military system into one 


purely defensive. If we observe apparent exceptions, as in the 
case of Mohammedanism, we shall always find, on close observation, 


that with the monotheism has coexisted the ancient commingling 
of authority as well as the spirit of conquest. 

_ It is easy to see how irreconcilable polytheism 
tion of powers which we shall find to be characteristic of mono- 
theism. Withont homogencousness and consistency, the priesthood 
could not be securely independent of the temporal. power ; and 
the multiplicity of deities rendered such conditions impossible, 
through the dispersion of theological action which they must cause. 
At this distance of time, it is difficult for us to conceive of the 
rivalries which must have existed among different orders of ancient 
priests, through the inevitable competition of their numerous divini- 
ties, whose respective prerogatives, however carefully regulated, 
could not but frequently conflict ; and this must have so far over- 
ruled the common instinct of the priesthood as to have precluded 
or dissolved any considerable sacerdotal coalition, if the temporal 
power had ever so little desire’ to hinder it. Whatever were the 
alliances, ayowed or secret, of the various priesthoods, among the 
best-known oly theistic nations, those priesthoods had a proper and 
isolated existence tillethey were all reduced to subjection by the | 


is with the separa- 
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temporal authority, which laid hold of the chief religious une SR 
Any apparent exception may be considered hereafter : it is enough 
to say here that it is contrary to the nature of polytheism to allow 
the existence of a spiritual power, independent of a corresponding 
temporal power, unless the one is reduced to be the mere appendage 
or instrument of the other. 

Thus we see how the chief political wants of antiquity were met 
by polytheism, inasmuch as it aided the development of the spirit 
of conquest, and then established that concentration of sociat author- 
ity which was indispensable to that development. If it be objected 
that this concentration became the principle of the most degrading 
despotism, in the hands of infamous rulers; the reply is, that we 
must judge of the régime by its period of highest perfection, and 
not by any effects belonging to its season of decline. The declining 
period of all provisional influences exhibits the mischiefs of a tvo 
long protraction of any institution: and the case of the military 
régimz, with its confusion of social powers, is no exception. When 
the uses of the system were obtained, dangers which had before 

een restrained or concealed manifested themselves, in proof that 
its provisional office was now fulfilled. It only remains for me to 
observe, under this view of the subject, that there is a close aflinity 
between the two great conditions of the ancient polity. The 
abolition of slavery has always, as we shall presently find, been 
coincident with the Separation of spiritual and temporal power: a 
natural consequence of that conjunction of the two authorities which. 
conferred a religious sanction on the dominion of the master, and 
at the same time exempted this domestic subordination from all. such. 
sacerdotal interposition as might restrain that absolute dominion. 

Next to the political analysis comes the moral. I may dismiss 

Morality, 4% very briefly, so small are its difficulties and its 

Importance, in comparison with those of the political 

analysis of this régime. The institution of slavery and the concen- 

tration’ of the spiritual and temporal powers indicate „the necessary, 

moral inferiority of the polytheistic to the monotheistic stage of 
human development. i ; 

Morality is profoundly vitiated throughout its relations, personal, 

Moral efects. domestic, and social, by the mere existence a 

^ Slavery. slavery. There is no Occasion to say much of its 
injurious influence on the servile class; for it cannot be necessary 
to prove that there must be degradation where there is no sens? 
of human dignity, and where the moral nature is.wholly negleciec» 
and the evils of servility neutralize all the benefits of labour- 
Important as such considerations mnst, be, since the bulk of moder 

population has issued from this Uniappy class, and bears only n 3 
evident marks of such an origin, the case may be left as it stan 
before the observation of us all, on 


A . 57 
account of its being pee oT 
tionable. We have therefore only to comment on the” effec 
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slavery on the free—on the masters—whose proper development 
it is more necessary to follow, because it afterwards afforded the 
type of universal evolution. Under this aspect it is evident that 
this institution, however indispensable to human advancement in 
a political sense, must. seriously impede moral progression, Ju 
personal morals, which the ancients knew most about, the effect 
of a power of absolute command over slaves who were bound to 
bear whatever caprice might inflict, was of course to impair that 
power ci sel(-rule which is the first principle of moral development ; 
—to say nothing of the dangers from flattery which beset every 
free man. As to domestic morals, De Maistre was no doubt right 
in the remark that slavery must have corrupted the primary family 
relations through the fatal facility it offered to licentiousness ; so 
that even the establishment of monogamy was little more than a 
profession. As for social morality,—which consists mainly in the 
love of mankind,—it is sufficiently evident that the universal habits 
of cruelty often gratuitous and arbitrary, exercised towards the 
unprotected slaves, must foster those propensities of hardness and 
even ferocity which were ordinary features of ancient manners, 
blighting even the best natures with moral injury. No less fatal 
were the consequences of the other political feature of the régime. 
It was through the confusion of the spiritual and temporal power 
that the» morality of those times was subordinated subordination 
to the polity; whereas, in modern days, and of morality 
especially under the reign of Catholicism, morality, ©?" 

in its independence of polity, has more and more assumed its 
direction, as I will presently explain. So vicious a subjection of 
the general and permanent in morality to the speci 
in, politics must’ impair the consistency of moral ordinances, and 
corrupt their purity by postponing the estimate of the means to 
that of the immediate personal end, and inducing a contempt of 
the fundamental attributes of humanity in comparison with those 
required by the existing needs of a variable policy. Inevitable as 
such an imperfection must be, it is not the less real, nor the less 
deplorable. The morality of the ancients was, in fact, like their 
polity, essentially military. When nations were adapted for a 
warlike destination, that^aim became the supreme rule i» the 
estimate of moral dispositions, which were esteemed in proportion 
to their aptitude to aid the great design, whether in the way of 
command, or of obedience. Again, there was an absence of all 
moral education, whieh monotheism alone could institute. There 
was no compensation for this great elementary function in the 
arbitrary intervention of the Greek or Roman magistrate, when he 
imposed minute, capricious, an/l fallacious regulations upon private 
conduct. - The only resource for supplying in any degree this 
enormous omission was to insinnate a kind of moral instruction 
into the popular mind by means of festivals and shows, such as 
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have lost their chief importance to society by having deputed their 
moral function to a better instrumentality. The social action ef 
philosophers, among the Greeks first, and then the Romans, ha 
no other destination ; and this mode of abandoning such a function 
to private agency, without any legitimate organization, could only 
disclose,the imperfection, in regard to morality, of the régime, 
without adequately repairing it; for influence of that nature could 
amount to little more than declamation, always impotent and often 
dangerous, whatever may have been its provisional utility in pre- 
paring a future regeneration. : Y 
The causes of the moral inferiority of the polytheistic organism 
are now clear enough, If we take the point of view of the ancients 
regarding their morality in its relation to their polity, we cannot 
but admire its aptitude as 
this direction, it has shared the general human progression, which 
could not have taken place in any other way. But it is no less 
strikivgly imperfect, if regarded as a necessary phase of the moral 
education of mankind. - It is not that the sanction of human 
passions was fatally authorized or facilitated by polytheism. ‘hough 
there was something of this, the mischief is greatly overrated by 
Christian philosophers, who seem to think that no morality could 
resist such a solvent: yet polytheism destroyed neither the moral 
instinct of the race, nor the gradual influence of the spontaneous 
observations on the qualities of our nature and their consequences, 
which good sense presently amassed. On the other hand, mono- 
theism, with all its superiority in this respect, has not realized its 
intrinsic morality any better in those exceptional cases in which it has 
coexisted with slavery and the confusion of the two social powers. 


It is observable, too, that this tendency, with which polytheism is 
so harshly reproached, and which was a necessary consequence of 
the extension of theological explanations to moral subjects, afforded 
a free and natural scope to various human feelings, which had been 
too much repressed before to have indicated in any other way how 


far they should be encouraged or neutralized, when morality bac 
become possible. The eminent superiority of monotheism shoul 
not therefore induce us to disallow the participation of polytheism 
in thc office of theological philosophy, wnether as an organ of th 
advancing race in establishing certain moral opinions, which must 
be rendered almost irresistible by such universality; or by BADEN 
tidning those rules by the perspective of a future life, in which te 
theological, aided by the æsthetic Spirit, set up. its ideal type e 
justice and perfection, so as to convert into a powerful mon 
auxiliary a spontaneous infantile belief in the eternal prolongatio 
of its favourite enjoyments. A rapid survey in truth convinces 
that polytheism instigated the moral development of mankind y 5 
important aspects, independently of its special encores 
qualities most suitable to the purposes of the first age of society 


an aid to their’military activity : and in, 
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Tis efficacy is above all conspicuous in relation to the two extreme 

terms of morality,—the personal and the social. The Personat 
miktary.application of the first was evident enough morality. 
to secure especial attention to it; and the active and passive energy 
which is the prime virtue of savage life was carefully developed. 
Begun under fetichism, this development was carried forward to 
perfection under polytheism. ‘Lhe simplest precepts relating to this 
elementary class of virtues required the intervention of the religious 
spirit; and there is no doubt that its sanction was given to habits 
of physical purification, in which we find the first example of that 
superintendence of himself which Man must institute, for any pur- 
poses of action or resistance. As to social morality, if is clear 
that polytheism encouraged in the highest degree socia? 
that love of country which took its rise under fet- morality. 
ichism. © Beginning in the fetich attachment to the native soil, it 
was stimulated by the national character of polytheism, till -it 
attained the dignity ef a rooted and invincible patriotism, “often 
exalted'into a conspicuous fanaticism, and constituting the great and 
almost the only aim of moral education. We see at once its bear- 
ing upon social progress, and how it must have been fostered by the 
small extent of nationality of that age, and also by the character of 
ifs wars, which rendered death or slavery always imminent, and 
devotion to country the only salvation. A certain degree of ferocity 
attended this virtue, as it bound up a hatred of foreigners with an 
‘attachment to a small number of compatriots; but it was a stage in 
the progress towards that love of the whole human race which was 
introduced by Christianity, and which would have been wholly in- 
compatible with the military tendencies of antiquity. To polytheism 
we must also refer the first regular organization of morality in 
"regard to old age and ancestry, a veneration for which was indis- 
pensable to that sense of social perpetuity which becomes more and 
more important as theological hopes of a future life lose their power, 
and till the positive philosophy establishes it for ever by exhibiting 
the connection of the individual with the whole human race, past, 
present, and future. i 

The most imperfect part: of morality under polytheism was the 
domestic. It was, as it were, dropped between the Domestic 
personal and the social morality, at a time when they morality, 
were too directly connected, im consequence of the supremacy of 
political ccasiderations. We shall see presently how it is the 
immortal honour of Catholicism that it instituted a sound organ- 
ization of morality by connecting it chiefly with the life of the 
Family, and making the social! virtues depend on the domestic. 
Polytheism, however, effected @ beginning of domestic morality ; 
and it was under its reign that mankind rose to a settled mono- 
gamy. Though polygamy is still erroneously attributed to climate. 
any one may satisfy hiniself that it has been, in the North as much, 
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as the South, an attribute of the first age of human development, 
immediately following that in which the difficulty of subsistence 
controlled the reproductive instinct. Necessary as polygamy war In 
its own season, there is no doubt that the state of monogamy is the 
most favourable to the development of the best qualities of human 
nature, in both sexes; and the dawning conception of this social 
condition led, in the early days of polytheism, to the first establish- 
ment of monogamy, followed by necessary prohibitions of incest. 
Successive improvements of the conjugal relation accompanied the 
chief phases of the polytheistic régime ; but the social character of 
Woman was far from being duly ascertained, while her unavoidable 
dependence on Man encouraged too much of his primitive rudeness. 
This first imperfect rise of the distinctive feminine character is 
exhibited in the constant though secondary participation of women 
in sacerdotal authority, which was expressly granted to.them under 
polytheism, and taken from them by monotheism. As civilization 
devéps all intellectual and moral differences, and therefore, 
among others, those of the sexes, we can no more derive adavour- 
able presumption of the corresponding condition of women because 
they shared the priesthood, than because they shared war and the 
Chase,—whieh there is no reasonable doubt that they did. ‘There 
is, in fact, abundant; proof that the social state of Woman was radi- 
cally inferior under the polytheistic régime to what it became in’the 
reign of Christianity. In times when men were hunters and herds- 
men, and then when they were warriors, the sexes were too much 
separated, and their affections were bestowed otherwise than on 
each other: and then came the institution of slavery, which tended 
to impair the conjugal relation very seriously., But, in spite o 
' these evils, polytheism certainly did imitate domestic morality» 
though less effectually than personal and social morals, 
Our examination of polytheism must, I think, convince us that 
Three phases notwithstanding vast deficiencies and imperfections, 
of Polytheism. this homogeneous and well-connected system could 


not but produce men of greater consistency and completeness tha" 


the world has since seen under a condition of humanity less purely 
theological, while not as yet fully positive. However this may D& 
one more task remains, to complete our estimate, We must revie 
the different forms assumed by the system, according to the office it 
had to fulfil, in aiding human progress, We Aast distinguish 
between theocratic and military polytheism according to the more 
spiritual or more temporal character assumed by the concentratio!’ 
of the two powers, Then again, in the military system, we PM 
consider the rising stage of the shirit of conquest, and that of dt 
completion: and thus, the polythéistic' régime will naturally Ie 
itself into three parts, which we may eall, in an historical way» Ls 
Egyptian method, the Greek, and the Roman. We will now © 
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sider the proper prerogative and invariable-succession of the th 
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The intellectual and social elements of a primitive civilization 
can expand only under the almost absolute rule of a The Eguptian 
sacordotal class. Prepared by fetichism in its ad- °” theocratic. 
vanced state of star-worship, and perhaps before the entire transi- 
tion from the pastoral to the agricultural life, the system could be 
developed only under the ascendency of polytheism. Its general 
spirit consists in the hereditary: transmission of functions or profes- 
sions which is embodied in the institution of Caste, 
ruled by the supreme caste of the priesthood, which, Caste. 
being the depository of all, knowledge, established a connection 
among all the heterogeneous corporations which took their rise 
from families, "This ancient organization, not framed for purposes 
of war, though largely extended by it, did not assign the lowest and 
most numerous caste to a state of individual slavery, but to one of 
collective servitude, which is even more unfavourable than that 
of’ slavery to ultimate emancipation. "The inevitable tendency of 
nascent civilization to»such a system appears to me to be a jaw of 
social dynamics. We see it now in the Asiatic races so exemplified 
that we are apt to regard it as proper to the yellow races, though 
the white races were in their season equally subject to it, with the 
difference that, from their inherent superiority, or through the 
jnfluence,of more favourable circumstances, they disengaged them- 
selves more rapidly from it. But the system could become 
thoroughly characteristic only under conditions which repressed 
warlike propensities, and favoured the sacerdotal spirit. The local 
causes were a combination of a fine climate with a fertile soil, 
favouring intellectual development by making subsistence easy ; à 
territory admitting naturally of internal communication ; and a 
country so isolated as to be secure from invasion, while offering no 
strong inducements to a life of war. T'hese conditions are best. 
found in the valley of a great river, separated from the rest of the 
world by the sea on the one hand, and inaccessible deserts or moun- 
tains on the other. Thus, the great system of castes flourished first 
in Egypt, Ghaldea, and Persia; and it abides in our day in those 
parts of the East which are least exposed to contact with the white 
nations, as in China, Japan, Tibet, Hindostan, ete. ; and from 
analogous causes it was found in Mexico and Peru at the time of 
their conquest. Traces of these causes may be recognized, in all 
instances of indigenous civilization, as in Western Europe, among 
the Gaulssthe Etruscans; ete. The primitive influence may be 
perceived among” nations whose progress has been accelerated by 
fortunate colonization. The general impress is recognized in their 
various ulterior institutions, anç! is not entirely effaced in the most 
advanced societies. In short, filis system is the universal basis © 
itn civilization. 
_ The universality and tenacity of the system of Ca: 
cient proof of its suitability to human needs, in its se 
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standing the inconveniences it involved. Nothing, indeed, oe 
be more natural, at the outset, than that, by domestic imita d 
the easiest and most powerful means of education, SpA 
should descend from fathers to sons : and it was the only possib 2 
training in an age when oral transmission was the sole means o 
communicating conceptions. In fact, there is, and. always will be, 
a tendency, though ever diminishing to the hereditary adoption ot 
employments, however. different the modern method may be from 
the ancient, in -which the succession was tyrannically decreed by 
law. When men have no special impulse to a particular occupi- 
tion, they naturally adopt that of the family ; and the only way of 
diminishing the tendency is by improving general education, so as 
to provide by abstract and systematic, instruction the training 
which formerly required a concrete and empirical domestic 
apprenticeship. It was in this way that Catholicism pub an end 
to the hereditary practice of the priesthood, which was once’as 
univeisal as that of any other functions: whatever, public or 
private. i » 

The distinguishing properties of the s 


institution of a speculative 
leisure: and 


e 
e suggested th 


antages afterwards in. securing 
of it c ges a ards in securing 
ihe division of labour which was here and there attained. N° 
Institution has 


t as ever shown itself more. adapted to honour ability ` 
e Tus kinds than this polytheistic organization, which often 
Ege into apotheosis its commemoration of eminent inventors, 
710 Were offered to ir respecti In & 
Politi ^..9 virtues of the system MUS piene 
olitically, lts chief attribute Was stability, © All "precautions 
against attack from within and from with: ae Wie soak energeti- 
cally instituted, Within, all the *stes ae united by the single 
bond of their common Subordinai to the sacerdotal caste, front 
which each derived wall that it had of special knowledge and pet 
'petual instigation. There Hever was elsewhere such a concentra- 
‘tion, for intensity, regularity, ang permaience of human powe 
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as that possessed by the supreme caste, each member of which (at 
least, in the higher ranks of the priesthood) was not only priest 
ard magistrate, but also philosopher, artist, engineer, and physician. 
The statesmen of Greece and Rome, superior as they were in 
accomplishment and generality to any examples that modern. times 
can show, appear but incomplete personages in comparison with 
the fine theocratic natures of early antiquity, of whom Moses is the 
most familiar, if not the most accurate type. The only pressing 
external danger was from the growth of military activity, for which, 
however, the sacerdotal policy found employment, when necessary, 
in distant expeditions. and irrevocable colonization. As to its 
influence on morals, this system was favourable to. personal 
morality, and yet more to domestic, till the military phase of 
polytheism became preponderant; for the spirit of caste was a 
mere extension of the family spirit. The condition of Women was 
improved, notwithstanding the prevalence of polygamy ; for they 
were rescued from tke subjection to rude toil which had beer their 
lot in'a barbaric age ; and their seclusion, according to the customs 
of polygamy, was the first token of homage, and of their assigu- 
ment to a position more conformable to their true nature. As to 
social morals,—the system was evidently favourable to respect for 
age, and, homage to ancestors. The sentiment of patriotism did 
nob as yet transcend love of caste, which, narrow as it appears to 
us, was a necessary preparation for the higher attachment. The 
superstitious aversion to foreigners which exists under a system of 
caste must not be confounded with the active contempt maintained 
ata later period by military polytheism. 
Notwithstanding all these qualities, the theocratic system could 
not but be hostile to progress, through its excessive stability which 
stiffened into an obstinate immovableness when new expansions 
required a change of social classification. ‘The supreme class appro- 
priated all its immense resources of every kind to the preservation of 
its almost absolute dominion, after it had lost, by long enjoyment 
of power, the chief stimulus to its own progression. At first sight, 
the political system looks well, in its aspect of a reign of mind; 
though it was rather a reign of fear, resting as it did on the use of 
superstitious terrors, and the spells offered by the possession of the 
earliest physical knowledge ; but we must frankly admit, on con- 
sideration, that: the political rule of intelligence is hostile to human 
progressi. Mind must tend more and more to the supreme direc- 
tion of human afiairs; but it can never attain it, owing to the im- 
perfection of our organism, ia which the intellectual life is the 
feeblest part; and thus it apprars that the real office of mind is 
deliberative ; that is; to mocify the material preponderance, An 
not to impart its habitual impulsion. The same comparative 
feebleness which precludes the dominion of intelligence would 
render stich dominiot” dangerous, and hostile to progress; for it 
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would lose its chief stimulus, and, being adapted to modify and not 
to command, it would be occupied in maintaining its monstrous 
ascendency, instead of advancing towards perfection. J shall have 
to enlarge further on this consideration in another ¢hapter. I advert 
to it here because it discloses the principle of the stationary character 
imputed to the theocratic system by the very persons who pro- 
foundly admire its apparent rationality. It is clear, from this 
point of view, that the extreme concentration of powers which gives 
its consistency to the theocratic system must retard human 
advancement, because no separate portion could make any progress 
without involving the great whole so bound up together. In 
regard to science, for instance, which ought to be the glory of the 
system, we know that scarcely any progress was made, not only 
from want of stimulus, but because any considerable development 
of science would have been fatal to the whole social economy. We 
all know that, after the first mental revolution, the sciences can. 
flourist. only by being cultivated for their own sakes, and not as 
instruments of political rule; and analogous considerations hold 
good of every other department of the social system. ‘Thus, we 
must admit that the theocratic régime institutes a general human 
progression: and that it afterwards retards that progression, In 
any nation in which the military caste has failed to subordinate the 
sacerdotal, no immediate triumph of the military caste has saved’ it 
from submission, sooner or later, to the sacerdotal. The vanquished 
have absorbed the victors: the conquering foreigner has ended by 
being chief among the native priests, and everything goes on much 
as before. . The case is the same when, by internal revolution, 
military chiefs have triumphed over the priests ; they soon involun- 
tarily acquire the theocratic character, and all that has happened 
has been a change of persons or of dynasties. The transition from 
theocratic to military polytheism was effected by means of popula- 
tions whose external circumstances were unfavourable to theocracy 
and favourable to war; and by means of that colonization, which; 
issuing from a society of castes, could not plant down the politica 
qualities of the institution on a new soil, though they might retain 
_ its intellectual and moral advantages. While the hereditary prin- 
ciple continued to settle almost everything, the grand new power 9 
choice for personal qualities was Introduced, —remaining sübordi- 
nafe to the old principle for awhile, but ever-gaining in extent an 
iudependence, "Phe political equilibrium of the two -principles 
which might at length be obtained, depended mainly on the cov 
temporary degree of military activity, which was an admirable 165 
of the merits of corresponding vochtions, ‘hus, the balance XM 
maintained among the Romans for Å course of centuries, as an ins 
direct, but necessary consequence of the expansion of the system ° 
conquest; whereas, among the Gre 
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reconcile what they called oligarchy and democracy, and always 
pretty much in vain. h N 
«When we türn from theocratic to military polytheism, we find a 
distinction arising between intellectual and social TheGreek or 
progression, which were hitherto inseparable, The intellectuel. 
intellectual is represented by the Greek régime, which was inter- 
mediate between the Egyptian and the Roman, being more intellec- 
tual than the one and Jess social than the other. In Greek society 
there was abundance of military activity; but it was, in relation to 
human progression, merely desultory, leaving to the Romans the 
political funetion of permanent conquest. Greece was the scene of 
perpetual conflicts of small states, till Roman dominion spread over 
all, "The peculiarity is explained partly by geographical causes,— 
ihe singular partition of territory by gulfs, isthmus, and mountain 
chains; faxouring divisions into states; and partly by the social 
‘cause of these states having populations almost identical in language, 
and the origin and degree of civilization of their colonies. © From 
these causes arose the inability of the Greek states to employ ¢ 
warlike activity equal to that of the Romans in subjugating their 
nearest neighbours, and the necessity of pushing it to a distance ; 
thus pursuing a course inverse to that of Rome, and radically in- 
compatible with the progressive establishment of such an extended 
‘and durable dominion as might furnish a solid basis for the ulterior 
development of humanity. ‘Thus it was that the Athenian people, 
triumphant in the Archipelago, in Asia, in Thrace, ete., was con- 
fined to a central territory no larger than our modern provinces, 
camped about with numerous rivals who could not be subdued ; so 
that Athens*might more reasonably propose the conquest of Egypt 
or Asia Minor than of Sparta, Thebes, or Corinth, or even o 
the little adjacent republic of Megara. Thus while there was 
military activity enough to preserve the Greeks from the intellectual 
and moral torpor induced by theocracy, their military life was not 
preponderant enough to engross the faculties of the most eminent 
men, who.could not feel an exclusive interest in the futile struggles 
of which Greek wars mainly consisted. Their cerebral energy, 
finding no adequate political occupation, was thrown back upon the 
intellectual life; and the masses, under the same influences, were 
disposed towards the same culture, especially in the direction of the 
fine arts, Still, the germs of this intellectual and moral develop- 
ment were-derived from theocratie societies, by means of eoloniza- 
tion. Through the concurrence of these conditions there arose in 
Greece an entirely new class, destined to be the organ of menta 
progression, as being eminently Speculative without being sacerdotal, 
and active without being engróssed by war. By a slight change 9 
this antagonism, in both directions, the philosophers, men of science, 
and artists, continued to be simply pontiffs more or less elevated in 
the sacerdotal hicrarcl’y, or became humble servitors, charged with 
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Feces been said for my purpose here, 
aspect, as a manifestation of a 
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first true geometry, 
n i. leory of rectilinear figures, ( 

by the Immortal discovery of ythagóras, Which . j 
s i he theorems of Thales on 
proportional lines, abstract deduction had been 
sufliciently advan jProceeded from the distinct 
principle of the direct Study of ‘teas, The well-known fact of 
Thales teaching the Egyptian Priests to Measure the height of their 
pyramids by the length < Shadows is to the thonghtful, a 
symptom of vast siguificance, disclosing the true state Jf science, 
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still absurdly exaggerated in favonr of ancient theocracy, while it 
exhibits the intellectual progress already made, when human reason 
tegan to deal, for purposes of scientific utility, with an order of 
phenomena which had hitherto been merely a subject of superstitious 
terror. From that date geometry rose, by the aid of the invention 
of conic sections, to the perfection which it exhibited in the genius 
of Archimedes, in whom we recognize the eternal type of the true 
geomeser, and the originator of the fundamental methods to which 
we owe all subsequent progress. After him, I need specify (except 
perhaps Apollonius) only Hipparchus, the founder of trigonometry 
(after the preparation made by Archimedes), the inventor of the 
chief methods of celestial geometry, and the indicator of its practical 
relations, in regard to the ascertainment of time and place. Mathe- 
matical speculation then offered the only field for scientific activity, 
for reasoas exhibited in the whole course of this work, and illus- 
. ‘trated by the very name of the science indicating its exclusive 
positivity at that «period. The study of life by the physician 
Hippocrates, and the works of Aristotle on animals, meritorious 
as they are, could not so affect the human mind as to render it 
adequate to sciences of such complexity as to require a systematic 
creation in a remote future. 
. With this advent of rational positivity came in that spirit of 
Special research which at once distinguished the new order of 
speculations from the indeterminate contemplations of the ancient 
philosophy. Our modern need is of new generalities; but the case 
of the ancients was very different. "Phe pursuit of specialities then 
involved no political disadvantages ; and it was the only means by 
which, independently of the common need of division of employ- 
ments, the human mind could learn to penetrate the depths of any 
subject whatever. In short, the scientific spirit was not, under the 
theological régime, the chief ulterior element of the positive régime, 
but only destined for its remote preparation ; and it must there- 
‘fore be special in its character, or fail altogether: and there is, in 
fact, no doubt that men of science, properly so called, began to 
appear as a separate class from the philosophers, at the memorable 
epoch distinguished under this point of view by the foundation of 
the museum of Alexandria, directly adapted to satisfy this new intel- 
lectual need, when progressive polytheism had achieved its final 
‘triumph over the stationary. 
ui As föv. the purely philosophical development, it had for some 
time before its separation from the scientific, been ; 
influenced by the nascent,poaitivity. . This is shown Pd 
y the marked iutervention'of metaphysics. Before astronomical 
study had begun to discloss the existence of natural laws, the 
uman mind, eager to escape from the exclusively theological 
regime. was searching among rudimentary mathematical concep- 
lions for universal leas of order and fitness, which, confused and 
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i : hey were, were a genuine first presentiment of the 
DES at all phenomena to natural laws. .'l'his original loan 
of science to philosophy was the basis of the whole Greek meta- 
physics; and the metaphysical spirit followed upon mathematical 
discovery, passing from the mysteries of numbers to those of forms, 
as science proceeded from arithmetic to, geometry, and at length 
comprehended both classes of ideas. Aristotle's mighty work will 
always be the most admirable monument of this philosophy, and 
an immortal testimony to the intrinsic power of human reason in 
a period of extreme speculative imperfection, passing sagacious: 
judgment on th arts, and omitting from hig 
yange of conceptions only the industrial arts, which were then 
1 the notice of free citizens. When the Alexan- 


philosophy into natural and 
more and more active social existence, and 
Strove for ever-increasing influence upon the gov 
kind. "Notwithstanding the strange extravagances of this new 
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them. ts intellectual action Was scitcely more favourable; as we 
may judge by the fact that when the loparation between philosophy 
and science had gone sufficiently far, the Most eminent; philosophers 
“iwere ignorant of knowledge which w 


: aS popularized in the school of 
Alexandria; as when the philosophy of Epicerus put forth those 
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strange astronomical absurdities which the poet Lucretius piously 
repeated, half a century after the time of Hipparchus. Iu short, 
metaphysics desired to be so independent and absolute as to be 
emancipated from the only two powers that; can organize,— 
theology and science. 

The Roman civilization will not detain us so long as the Greek. 
It is more simple and marked ; and its influence on The Roman 
modern society is more complete and evident. I or Military. 
may point out here, that in assigning the names Greek and Roman 
to certain phases of civilization, I am not deserting my abstract; 
method of research, but rendering those names abstract, by making 
them the representatives of certain collective conditions. Antiquity 
presents many populations animated by military activity, but pre- 
vented by circumstances from fulfilling a career of conquest; and, 
on tke other hand, inverse influences have favoured an opposite 
state. Each case must, in its extreme, furnish an instance of pre- 
ponderant political er intellectual superiority. ‘The system.;of con- 
quest could not be completely carried out by more than one power: 
and the spiritual action which was compatible with the age, must 
operate from a single centre first, whatever the ulterior propagation 
might amount to. The further we examine, the more we shall see 
that there has been nothing fortuitous about this double process of 
Human advancement, even in the places and times indicated by 
these representative names. As to the places, it is obvious that the 
two movements, political and intellectual, go forward in scenes 
sufficiently but not too remote, so that at the outset the one should 
not be absorbed or perverted by the other, while yet they should be 
able, after"a. certain progress had been made, to penetrate each 
other, so as to conduce and converge equally to the monotheistic 
régime of the Middle Ages, which we shall soon see to have issued 
from this memorable combination. As to the time, it is obvious 
that the mental progression of Greece must precede by some 
centuries the extension of the Roman dominion, the premature 
establishment of which would have radically impeded it by crushing 
the independent activity from which it arose: and if the interval 
had, on the other hand. been too great, the universal propagation 
and social use would have failed, because the original movement, 
which could not be of any great duration, would have become too 
much weakened at the time of contact. On the other hand, when 
the first.Cato insisted on the expulsion of the philosophers, the 
Political danger from metaphysical contagion was pretty nearly 
gone by, since the Roman impulsion was by that time too decided 
to be really liable to such aduiteration: but if a permanent contact 
had been possible two or th:»e centuries earlier, it would certainly 
have been incompatible with the free and unmixed course of the 
Spirit of conquest. à 3 

The more we study the Roman people, the more we see that it 
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was indeed destined to universal empire, as its own poet said, and 
as every citizen perseveringly and exclusively desired. The nasion 
freed itself from its theocratic beginning by the expulsion of um 
kings; but securing its own organization by means of the senatoria 
caste, in which the sacerdotal was subordinated to the military 
power. When this wise and energetic corporation of ‘hereditary 
captains failed to yield to the people or the army such influence as 
might attach them to the system of conquest, the natural march of 
events had the needed effect, Generally speaking, the formation 
and improvement of the internal constitution, and the gradual ex- 
tension of external dominion, depended on each other much more 
than on any mysterious superiority of design and conduct in the 
chiefs, whatever may have been the influence of individual political 
genius, to which a vast career was thus opened. ‘The first cause 
of success was the convergence of all the means of education, direc- 
tion, and execution towards one homogeneons and permanent end, 
more aczessible than any other to all minds, and even to all hearts. 
The next cause was the gradual course of the progression. When 
We see this noble republic devoting three or four centuries to the 
solid establishment of its power in a radius of under a hundred 
miles, about; the same time that Alexander was Spreading out his 


marvellous empire in the course of a few yéars, it is not difficult to 
foresee the fate of the two empires ! preparéd 


, though the one usefully 
the East for the succession of the other. Another cause of success 
Conquest, Was the course of conduct steadily pursued towards 
. _, the conquered nations; the principle being that of 
Progressive incorporation, instead of the instinctive aversion to 
foreigners which elsewhere ‘attended the military spirit, IF the 
world, which resisted every other power, rather welcomed than 
withstood the Roman Tule, if was owing to the new Spirit of Jarre 
and complete aggregation which distinguished it, S 
pare the conduct of Rome towards vanquished, or rather incorporated 
peoples, with the dreadful vexations and Insulting capricés that the 
Athenians (who were otherwise Very attractive) he 
tributaries, and even at times on their 
aimed at making the most of a prec 
Were securely advancing towards univer 
that period has the political evolution been Manifested in such fal- ' 
Soratity, POSS and unity, in the people and their leaders,—the 
i end being kept in view, `r »e moral development 
was in harmony with the same end.—the individaal man being 
disciplined for military life, and domestic morality being unquestion- 
ably higher than in Greece. The mos; eminent Greeks wasted much 
of their Jeisure among courtesans ; Whereas among the Romans the — 
social consideration gue Ue Influence of women were largely 
jnereased; while their moral existence w. 


5 "netos moo Was more strictly confined to- 
the purposes of their destination. "Phe introduction of family names, 
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unknown in Greece, is‘a sufficient testimony to the growth of the 
domestic spirit—Social morals also were in a rising state, not- 
withstanding the hardness and cruelty to slaves, customary in 
that period, and the ferocity encouraged by the horrible nature 
of popular amusements, which shock the feeling of a modern time: 
The sentiment of patriotism was modified and ennobled by the best 
disposition towards the vanquished, and had something of the 
character of the universal charity soon to be proposed by monothe- 
ism. | This remarkable nation presents the supreme case of the 
political government of morality; so that the morality may be 
divined by a direct, consideration of the polity, Born to command 
In order to assimilate ; destined to extinguish by its own ascendency 
the barren military activity which threatened to disintegrate human- 
ity; accepting only to discard the common tendencies of original 
civilizetion, this noble nation manifested, amidst its prodigious im- 
perfections, an assemblage of qualities adapted to its mission; a 
mission which, being, fulfilled and incapable of reproductien, will 
jmmortalize the name of Rome to the remotest ages  Fatettectuat 
of political existence. "The intellectual development development. 
could be no more than accessory; consisting in extending the mental 
action induced by Greek civilization; and this it accomplished with 
an earnestness that contrasts well with the puerile jealousies which 
oil further divided the Greek mind. The Roman imitations were 
necessarily inferior to the Greek originals; but there were some 
exceptions to this inferiority, especially in the historical department, 
as was natural. The decline of Rome testifies to the justice of our 
estimate of its mission, When its dominion could be extended no 
further, this vast organism, having lost its moving principle, fell 
into dissolution, exhibiting a moral corruption without parallel in 
the history of society; for nowhere else has there existed such a 
concentration of means, in the form of power and wealth, in the 
absence ofany end. The passage of the republic to imperial 
governmeni, though evidentl y compelled by the circumstances which 
converted extension into preservation, was no re-oreanization, but 
only a mode of chronic destruction of a system which must perish 
because it did not admit of regeneration. "The emperors were mere 
popular chiefs, and, introducine no fresh principles of order, only 
accelerated the decline of the senatorial caste, on which everything 
depended, but whose function was now exhausted. When Cæsar, 
one of the greatest of men, sank under the alliance of metaphysical 
fanaticism with aristocratic rage, this foolish and odious murder 
had no other issue than raising to the leadership of the people 
: against the senate men much; Jess fit for the government of the 
yona ; and none of the changes which ensued ever admitted of any 
urn, however temporary, to the genuine Roman organization 
eennse its existence was inseparably connected with the gradua 
extensiori. of conquest. ;; 
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Having thus reviewed the three essential phases of social 
polytheism, we have only to indicate the tendency of the w b 
régime to produce the monotheistic order of the Middle Ages S 
which the relative character of polytheism will be indisputably 

ished. 

SA intellectual view, the filiation is perfectly clear; the 
Preparation for necessary and continuous destination of the Greek : 
Monotleism. ^ philosophy being to serve as the organ of ihe irre- 
vocable decline of polytheism, in preparation for the advent of 
monotheism, "Phe only essential rectification of modern opinion 
required in'this matter is to recognize, in this great speculative 
revolution, the latent influence of the nascent positive spirit in 
giving an intermediary character to this philosophy, which, ceasing 
to be wholly theological, and unable as yet to be scientific, con- 
stitutes that temporary chronic malady, the metaphysical, state. 
The confused sense of the necessary existence of natural ‘laws, 
awakened by the introduction of geometrigal and astronomical 
truths, was the only means of giving any philosophical consistence 
to that universal disposition to monotheism which arose from the 
Steady progress of the spirit ‘of observation, circumscribing super- 
natural intervention till it was condensed into a monotheistic 
centre. If no theological unity was possible amidst the instability, 
isolation, and discordance of primitive observations of nature, 
neither could reason be satisfied amidst the contradictions of a 
multitude of capricious divinities when the regularity of the 
external world was becoming more apparent as observation ex- 
tended. I remarked before that the transition was facilitated by 

the belief in fate, as the god of immutability, to whem the other 


gods were subordinated more, and more as the permanence of 
natural relations was revealed 


ral 5 was m by accumulated experience, The 
irresistible conviction of such Supremacy was the original and 
undisputed basis of a new mental régime, which has at this day, 
become complete for the highest order of minds, iene eae 
transition cannot be questioned if we consider that the Providence 
of the monotheists is nothing else than the Fate of the polytheists, 
gradually inheriting and'absorbing the prerogatives of all the other 
deities; and only assuming a more determinate and concrete char- 
acter as a more active extension Succeeded to the vague and 
abstract earlier conception. Absolute monotheism, as presented by 
metaphysical deists,—that is, the doctrine of one. sypernatural 
being, without mediators between him and Man,—is a mere | 
abstraction, which can furnish no basis for any religious system 
of real efficacy, intellectual, mor), or, above all, social, The 
popular idea of monotheism closely resembles the intet poly- 
theistic conception of a multitude of Supernatural beings, subjected 
directly, regularly, and permanently to the sway of a single will, 
by which their respective offices are appointed: and the popular 
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instinct justly rejects as barren the notion of a god destitute of 
ministers. Thus regarded, the transition, through the idea of Fate, 
to the conception of Providence, is clear enough, as effected by the 
metaphysical spirit in its growth. : 

Besides the reasons already assigned for the Greek philosophy 
having taken the lead, when, the rest of the world was ready, we 


. must bear in mind the accordance of the spirit of doubt and 


intellectual indecision with the tendencies of the contemporary 
social state. The military education of the Greeks, unprovided 
with an adequate object; the fluctuating state of their polity ; and 
the perpetual contentions among peoples at once alike and 
mutually repugnant,—were all predisposing causes of the recep- 
tion of the metaphysical philosophy, which in due time disclosed 
a congenial career to the Greek mind. It could never have 
obtained a.footing in Rome while a single clear aim absorbed all 
the powers of the nation; nor did it, when that aim was accom- 
plished. When Rome was mistress of the world, the confticts of 
Greek rhetoricians and sophists never excited more than a facti- 
tions kind of interest. 

From the outset, as I observed before, the metaphysical philos- 
ophy contemplated some sort of government of society by mind, 
under the direction of some metaphysical system or other. This 
is Shown by the convergence of all manner of discordant Utopias 
towards the same end. But the radical incapacity of metaphysics 
was so apparent when moral philosophy came to be applied to the 


conduct of society, that it became necessary to draw towards 


monotheism, which was the centre of all important speculation, the 
only basis óf the needed union, and the only fulerum of genuine 
spiritual authority. Thus we see that in the grandest period of 
Roman empire, the various philosophical sects were more theo- 
logically inclined than for two or three centuries before, busily 
propagating monotheistic doctrine, as the only intellectual basis 
of universal association. As science was then only nascent, and 
metaphysigs could organize nothing but doubt, it was necessary to 
recur to theology, for the sake of its social properties, which were 
to be cultivated on the monotheistic principle. The Roman sway 
was favourable to this process, both because it had organized wide 
intellectual communication, and because: it exhibited within its 
bounds the whole collection of religions in all their barrenness, apd 
thus calledofor a homogeneous religion such as monotheism; the 
only one which offered such dogmatic generality as would suit all 
tHe elements of this vast agglonjeration of nations. 
; The social aspect of this revolution (the greatest the world has 
m Seen, except the one in pipgress) also shows it to be cu 
fhe result of that, combination of Greek and Roman in » 
d period of their interpenetration, which Cato so iur Gto 
n *'he fact of this combination throws much is 
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vied of the spiritual and the temporal power, which 
paradoxical till its causes are understood. 
tion of the metaphysical sects impelled th 
dominion,—at guiding not only the opinions and morals of men, 
but their acts and practical affairs, by philosophers, who should 
have become supreme in authority. It was yet too carly for the 
conception of a regular division between moral and political 
government: neither philosophers nor emperors dreamed of RU 
"Thus, philosophy was in perpetual, though latent insurrection 
against a political system under which all social power was con- 
centrated in the hands of military chiefs. Its professors, the 
independent thinkers who, without any regular mission, proposed 
themselves to the astonished but acquiescent public and magistracy 
as intellectual and moral guides in all the affairs of life, were, in 
their very existence, a germ of future spiritual power,-apart from 
the temporal: and this is, in a social view, the mode in which 
Greek Civilization participated in bringing zbout the new state of 
things, On the other hand, when Rome gradually conquered the 
World, nothing was further from her thoughts than ever giving mp 
the system which was the basis of her greatness, and under which 
all sacerdotal power was in the hands of military chiefs: and yet, 
she contributed h 

Spiritual power, 


appears 
The speculative ambi- 
em to aim at absolnte 


er share towards the formation of an independent 
pir It happened through her finding the impóssi- 
bility of keeping together portions of her empire so various and 
remote by any temporal centralization, however stringent ; and, ' 
‘gain, by her Military activity passing from the offensive to the 
defensive state, and parting off, for aim, into 
independent principalities, requiring tl the spiritual 
power to unite them in a common bond. We shal] see that this 
was the real origin of the feudality of the Middle Aves A third 
way was that a univers; ame necessary. to 
nations which were bi 


: S 'y, to unite the 
tual hatred by thei ought EU together while urged to 

mutual hatred y eir respectivo orms Of qo] theism: s the 

need was met and satisfied by the Poytheism ; and 


und more general views and feeli 
had acquired by exercise and proof 
the political movement had 
causing that spiritual org 
~8es, and which owed i 
ment, and that 
As nothing 


ion of those higher 
.é conquering nobles 
: ln this Way it appears that 
As much share as the philosophical in 
anization which distinguished the Middle 

ts attribute of Seherality to the one move- 
of morality to the other, 
Was fortuitous in th 
TU contrary, every lead; 
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'S great; revolution, but, on the 


-7 ng feature might be anticipated 
after due consideration, 


indicated, it may be interesting te, observe what Roman province 
must be the scene of the great result of the dualism just described. 
Tt must be a portion of the empir [ 


ire which was especially prepared 
for monotheism, and for the habitual exis'ence of an independent 


of the conditions I have 
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Spiritual power. It must have an intense and obstinate nationality, 
which would make it suffer under isolation, and find a way out of 
it, without surrendering its peculiar faith, and indeed being dis- 
posed to propagate it. "These conditions point to the little Jewish 
theocracy, derived in an accessory way from the Egyptian, and 
perhaps also the Chaldean theocracy, whence it probably emanated 
by a kind of exceptional colonization of the sacerdotal caste, the 
superior, orders of which, become monotheists by their own 
intellectual progress, were led to institute, as a refuge or an experi- 
ment, a monotheistic colony, in which monotheism preserved a 
difficult but avowed existence,—at least, after the separation of the 
ten tribes. Before the annexation to Rome, this anomalous people 
was only the more isolated by its faith, through the pride of 
superiority which enhanced, in their case, the superstition of 
exclusive nationality proper to all theocracies. This peculiarity 
was beneficial to the great movement, by furnishing the first direct 
instruments of the universal regeneration. E 

This: view seems to present itself naturally; but it is not 
essential to our analysis. If the Jews had not made a beginning, 
some other nation would have offered the requisite organs; and 
those organs would have guided the advance in precisely the same 
direction. only transferring to some books, now probably lost, the 
sred character which is still attributed to others. 

The slowness of this immense revolution is easily accounted for, 
if we only consider how all the social powers of the polytheistic régime 
Were concentrated, so that it was necessary to change everything 
almost at once. The theocratic elements of the Roman system 
were once more,in the first rank; for the five or six centuries 
which intervened between the emperors and the kings may be 
considered as a vast military episode in the long period proper:to 
ancient theocracies; and the sacerdotal character, which had, for 
that interval, been „effaced by the military, re-appeared when 
conquest ceased. With the re-establishment of the theocratic 
regime, now much weakened, the conservative instinct proper to it 
revived, notwithstanding the instability of the rulers after the 
humiliation of the senatorial caste, This confusion between the 
temporal and spiritual power, which was the very spirit of the 
system, explains why even the wisest and most generous of the 
Roman emperors could no more understand than a Chinese 
emperor eculd now, the voluntary renunciation of polytheism, 
which they regarded, and feared to sanction, as a demolition of 
their whole government, till the.gradual conversion of the popula- 
tion to Christian monotheism introduced a new political influence, 
permitting first, and then requiring, the conversion of the leaders. 

hat conversion terminated the preparatory progression, anc 
Opened the new system by a decisive symptom of the real, indepen- 
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dent power of the new spiritual authority which was to be its great 
moving force. E 
Such is my view of ancient polytheism as a whole, contemplated 
in its intellectual and social aspects, and examined as to its ten- 
dency to produce the new theological phase of the Middle Ages; 
which, again, after performing higher social functions than its 
predecessor, is making way for the advent of the positive 
philosophy. In the examination of monotheism to which I shall 
now proceed, I shall be obliged, as hitherto, to content myself with 
` proposing my series of historical views, in illustration of my theory 
of human development ; leaving it to the reader to supply the mass 
of historical proof which i& would be i 


stor’ ncompatible with the nature 
and limits of my work for me to set before him. 


zi 3 
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CHAPTER IX. 


AGE OF MONOTHEISM.—MODIFICATION OF THE THEOLOGICAL AND 
MILITARY SYSTEM. 


Warn Rome had united the civilized world under her sway, the 
time was come for Monotheism to assume and complete the work 
of preparation for a new and higher social life. The inteHectual 
decline of the theological philosophy was about to begin: but it 


' had not yet attained its full social value: and this action, inverse 


to that of the polytheistic régime, is the reason why we should 
consider its social qualities,—beginning with the political,—before 
examining its mental attributes. I begin with the political, 
pécause, though the predominant action of monotheism is moral, 
its moral efficacy itself has always depended on its political exist- 
ence. My task will be shortened by a new facility, which will 
attend us from this point onwards,—that of attending to one form 
only of the theological régime. Hitherto, we have had to separate 
the abstract quelities of the system examined from the various 
modes in which they were realized. Now, we have Catholicism, 

to attend only to the Roman Catholic form of mono- te form. 
theism, because, while Mohammedanism, the Greek faith, and every 
other form of monotheism, presents a remarkable general conformity, 
with all the rest, it is the Roman Catholic form which has fulfilled 
the functions of the régime in Western Europe : and it must there- 
fore be the single object of our examination. I prefer the term 
Catholicism to tliat of Christianity, not only because it is more 
distinctive, but because it is more universal, from involving no 
name of any individual founder, but comprehending the mono- 
theistic principle without sectarian limitation. Every one knows 
what a Catholic is; but the wisest man will not undertake to say 
what a Christian‘is, now that the title belongs to all the thousand 
p uos which separate the primitive Lutheran from the pure ` 
deist, 

As the chief attribute of the»political system of monotheism is 
the introduction of a spiritual power independent of the temporal, 
we must first examine this great social creation, passing Oú after- 
wards to tie temporal'organization, ` 
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The uniformity of belief proper to monotheism, and enforced by 
it, admits of the establishment of a single theological system among 
peoples too important and too diverse to be long kept together under 
one temporal government: whence such a consistence and dignity 
must accrue to the sacerdotal class as affords a ground for political 
independence. The preparation of the conditions, beginning from 
the concurrence of the Roman power with the Greek philosophy, 
was very slow. The Greek philosophy, it is true, contemplated the 
establishment of,a spiritual power ;, but it did not contemplate the 
separation of the temporal power from it: hence it merely indicated, 

as every Utopia does, the social need of the age, and prophesied its 
satisfaction: and it remained for Catholicism to take to itself 


whatever was true and practicable in all other schemes, dismissing 
what was foolish or hurtful. 


How this was done we shall see as 
we proceed. 


Though intelligence must always exert a powerful influence in 
Prinhpleof human affairs, and though a certain convergence of. 
political rule. opinion is necessary to all association, and therefore 


to all government, such supremacy of intellect in political govern- 


jm as the Greek philosophers desired can never be more than 2 
dream. 


L The intellectual life is feebler than the affective in our 
organism, as I have repeatedly said; and mental superiority is too 
little understood and appreciated by the majority of society <> 
obtain an immediate and practical ascendency. The mass of man- 
kind, being destined to action, sympathize most with organizations 
of moderate intellig 


tude al k gence and eminent activity. The general grati- 
ude also waits upon services which s: 


Y Misty the sum of human wants 
among which those of the intellect are very far from holding the 
most conspicuous place. 


The most vivid interest; 8 
! d l s st and the most 
unqualified gratitude are excited by practical success military or 

S, A 


industrial, though such achievement requires far less. intellectual 


„power than almost any theoretical labours, even of i er 
inferior to the highest speculations in NECS E 


art, science. "hi r. 
Though these speculative services are the pros B i 
the very means of progress, they cannot awaken the rapid and ready 
enthusiasm excited by far inferior Operations: foy deed participa 
tion in them is too remote and too abstract to be obteised bote ido 
than through a more or less difficult analysis, which is not favour- 
able to sudden fervour, even among enlightened men. (Bem in. ihe 
regions of science and philosophy, the most eneral ,eonceptions 
bring less honour to their illustrious creators tha discoveries of an 
inferior order, as an Aristotle, a Descartes, and Lco had only 

wuch reason to know. The value GE sich R E aa recog- 
till their mission has closed ; anq they are sustained in their 

not by an immediate Supremacy (which would be sure, 
v reign of mind, to be seized by the boldest pretenders), 
eir secret consciousness of their int-llectual rank, and their 


— 
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] 
instinctive assurance of their ulterior influence on human destiny. 
And then, again, there is the shortness of our life, on which I re- 
marked before as injurious to our political organism. A greater 
longevity might allow a better social classification of intellect, by 
affording more time for the recognition of choice minds; but at 
present the cases are extremely rare of thinkers of the first order 
being appreciated till their lile, or their genius, has passed. away. 
The sacerdotal sway under the old theocracies may seem’ to be a 
contradiction to what I have now said; but, besides that the case 
was an anomalous one which can never recur, as the beginning of 
a new system can happen but once, we must remember that the 
intellectual superiority of the governing power showed itself in, a 
practical form. From the singular concentration of functions in 
the priestly caste, their speculative labours, which were seldom 
greater than occasion required, were professedly and complacently 
subordinated to practical use; whether medical, administrative, 
industrial, or any other. Thus it was not intellectual superiority 
that was raised to supremacy : and it could not be so in a society 
organized by the hereditary principle. It was among the Greek 
philosophers that the speculative character first became distinctly 
marked; and we know how far it was, amidst all its strenuous 


efforts, from ever obtaining political sway. Jt is plain, on every 


grdund, that the real social office of mind is not to engross the 
conduet of life, but to modify, by its consultative or preparatory 
influence, the rule of material or practical power, whether military 
or industrial: and no complaints on the part of philosophers will 
affect an order of things which, being natural, must be most in 
harmony with social conditions. The direct consideration of utility 
is so narrow that i& would be oppressive and dangerous in action if 
ugmodified; but not the less is it the basis of all sound social classifi- 
cation. In social as in individual life, judgment is more necessary 
than genius, except on the rare occasions when a new elaboration 
or special animation of the mass of social thought is required. 
‘hen some few eminent thinlers interpose to conduct the crisis, 
and set forward the ordinary movement again for another long 
period. It will be seen, if we inquire, that in every instance of the 
appearance of any great new social phase, simple good sense, after 
having given place for a time, quietly resumes ifs social sway ; and 
the more fit abstract speculation is to conduct such crises, the less 
adapted ist for the daily direction of common affairs. Intellectuatly, 
contemplative minds are unprepared for special and pressing calls 
on their activity ; and morally, they cannot take a sufficient interest 
in the obtrusive and detailed reality with which it is the business 
of government to deal. Again, they are led away by their interest 
in some special study from that consideration of the whole which 
d the first attribute of good government; and when à dezision 18 
required which cannot be sound unless it rests upon 3 balance of 
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social views, the Epilosephes vail be cca d PM porsuing tiy 
: e single social aspect. e very fe 

penne enc MM in view while pursuing their own order. pt 
speculation are precisely those who are furthest from desiring i 
rule society, because they best know how mischievous the aim wou 

be if it were not impracticable, Mankind cannot therefore too 
eminently honour those noblest minds which devote themselyes 
to think for the whole race; mankind cannot too carefully, cherish 
these, its chief treasures and adornments, nor too eagerly support 
their functions by administering all possible facilities, and laying 


society open to their vivifying influence ; but it should, at the same 
time, carefully avoid committing the ordinary direction of society 
to men whose cl 


haracteristic qualities render them essentially unfit 
for the task. 


€ must remember, too, how indispensable constant 
stimulus is to this least activ 


Opposition to rouse it to work. Mind is made for conflict, and not 
for rule;and it would sink int 


Course of the 
t is needless to point out that b 


combined 
maintain their position, 


al reign of Mind. If tl 


ave not, in fact, systemat 
expansion of the human mind, it is (f 


à or one reason among others) 
because they did not suppose mental Superiority to be any qualifica- 
tion for political rule, and were therefor 
Spread. 

This seems to be 
signedly, not only b 
circumstances of 


a long digression; bnt I hav 


ecause it seems to me to be called for by some 
i our times, but because we shall find it a valuable 
preparation for our dynamic studies, saving the necessity of various 
elucidations Which would otherwise be called for. T may-add that 
it may obviate gor 


me: natural though baseless fears of a sort of 


theocratic despotism, such as might otherwise be entertained whén 
we propose the idea of an intellectu. 


al re-organization of the political 
system of modern Society. Tt enables us, on our return to our 
proper historical ground, to estimate the difficul ty which the monor 
theistic system had to strmount, in the Middle Ages, in formas 
the new social constitution of the most advanced portion of; 


e pursued it de- 
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human race. The great, political problem was to discard the 
dreams of Greek philosophy about the sovereignty of The great 
intellect, while satisfying the irresistible “desire for problem. 
social ascendency entertained by the speculative activity of a long“ 
course of generations. The new power had been in a state of latent 
insurrection under the Greek, and also the Roman régime ; and it 
was now necessary, under pain of an eternal and fatal conflict 
between the men of action and the men of thought, to organize 
some permanent reconciliation, which should convert this vicious 
antagonism into a useful emulation, assigning to each great force 
a share in the political system,—a participation independent while 
convergent, and enjoyed in, virtue of prerogatives naturally inherent 
in each. This was the vast difficulty encountered by Catholicism 
in the Middle Ages, and admirably surmounted by means of that 
fundamental division between the spiritual and the separation of 
temporal authority which will be more and more spiritual and 
recognized as the greatest advance ever made in the “nora! power. 
general theory of the social organism, and as the main cause of the 
superiority of the modern to the ancient polity. No doubt the 
solution was empirical at first; and it was not till long afterwards 
that its true philosophical conception was wrought out of the ex- 
perience of the facts ; but such has been the process with all great 
Wülhisnl issues, because a rational political science, qualified to 
guide and enlighten the gradual course of active operations, has 
‘never yet existed. The character and efficacy of this great act of 
progress were also impaired by its connection with the provisional 
destiny of the theological philosophy, even then on the decline: and 
this connection js, in fact, the main cause of the repugnance which 
modern minds are apt to feel, in a temporary way, towards thie 
distribution of power which, once effected under any form, will 
remain,—whatever may become of its first philosophical basis,— 
and prevail even in the minds to which it was once most unaccept- 
able, till, philosophically reconstructed, it becomes the grand foun- 
dation of, modern re-organization. Tt is clear, moreover, that the 
theological aim of the speculative class must have seriously injured 
their social function; because their intellectual and even their 
moral functions must have been insignificant in comparison with 
their charge of the faith, and all social direction of minds and 
hearts uninteresting in comparison with the salvation of souls. 
Again, tkc almost, indefinite authority possessed by the exclusive 
interpreters of the divine will and judgments were favourable to 
abuse, and even vicious usurpation, such as was only too congenial 
to ecclesiastical power, through its natural ambition, and the vague 
and absolute character of its essential doctrines, which proposed no 
rational limitation of the various kinds of human authority. These 
evils hastened the decline of the constitution to which they belonged, 
and they troubled the-process of the true distribution of power; but 
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k to give such an account of the 


ges as could pd 
any idea of the profound admiration I entertain for it; but itis is 
UM philosophy which will first render Justice to this greatest 
political achievement of human wisdom. Hitherto it his ae 
examined by panegyrists, who were necessarily under a Sort o 
fanaticism on the subject, or by blind detractors, who sayy nothing 
of its social destination, "pha positive philosophy, as free from 
monotheistic as from polytheistic or fetich belief; can be equally 
impartial in all the cases, and, being provided with a theory, can 
Judge of the Participation of Catholicism in human progzess,in the 
way that institutions, like men, can alone be truly judged : that is, 
after the. full accomplishment of their principal mission, 
€ have seen that hitherto mor 
Transposition tO political Considerations, 
Amer «nd. teristic of Catholicism was 
patitis moral power, wholly ; 
into political 


that by constituting a 
Y independent of the political, it 
sovernment ; and this was done so 
an progress, that it hi 3 
and with such vigour, 
Uctuations, and more than any other 
characteristic w 


‘4 Superiority of modern civiliza- 
tion over that of antiquity, From the outset, this r 
Up a position equ: 


d governments, 

rersal morality of grow- 

5,38 at first, under ‘oman sway, or, as 

afterwards, under that of the forces of the Nort 

n modifying by moral infl 

nt political power, If 
abounded so. mucl 


1 in the Middle Ages are duly 

examined, it will be found that they yy 
© contend, and did contend 
which was necessary to the disch mission, "phe tragical 
Sy in such conflicts was to 

guard their choice of their own function 
DY rational theory about the 

of each, boundaries of the tw, 


: re almost defensive on the 
part of the spiritual power, which had 1 
nobly, though often with only partial Success, for the independence 
arge of its i 
story of Thomas à Becket, with a multitude more, less famous in 
history, proves that the aim of the -cler 
: : üries from temporal usyrpa- 
tion; a pretension which must be admitted to be legitimate and 
tion modest enough, A 
afe © powers must, it Seems to me, 
rest on the general principle that, as the sviritual power rélates 


"als had al ways been subordinated. 


aha 
18 surviveü Wav” 
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to education, and the temporal one to action, the influence of each 
innst be sovereign in its own department, and only consultative in 
that of the other. Thus, the function of the spiritual power is, in 
the first place, to educate, according to the ordinary sense of the 
word, and then to keep up and apply, in the social practice of indi- 
viduals and classes, the principles which education had prepared 
for the guidance of their life. As to still wider, even international 
relations, by which this power was chiefly characterized in the 
Middle Ages, they were simply an extension of the same operation 
to peoples so remote and so varions as to reqnire distinct and inde- 
pendent temporal government ; and which would therefore have been 
without any regular political connection if the spiritual power, equally 
at home among all nations, had not employed its universal privilege 
in atbitrating in all their disputes, and, on occasion, promoting their 
colleevive activity. When once we have summed up all its prero- 
gatives under the principle of Education, which enables us to take 
a single comprehensive view of the whole vast organism,<ve shall 
be so far from imputing to the Catholic power any serious usurpa- 
tion of temporal authority, that we shall.admit that it rarely ob- 
tained such freedom of action as was essential to the proper accom- 
plishment of its mission, even in the days of its greatest splendour, 
»—from about the middle of the eleventh to the end of the thirteentlr 
Sedwary. Through all obstacles, however, Catholicism fulfilled its 
great- provisional office, giving to the world, by its mere existence, 
an example which will never be lost of the inestimable influence on 
the improvement of society of a genuine spiritual authority, such 
as we have need of now, and shall obtain, when we have ascertained 
an intellectual hasis for it, more direct, broader, and more: durable 
than that of Catholicism. 

It was under Catholicism that the speculative class began to 
assume the character assigned to it by the immut- Zhe specula- 
able laws of human nature, neither engrossing politi- tive class. 
cal sway, as in theocracies, nor remaining outside of the social 
organization, as under the Greek régime. Henceforth its post was 
one of calm and enlightened, but not indifferent observation of prac- 
tical life, in which it could interpose only in an indirect manner, by 
its moral influence. Thus placed at the true point of view of the 
general economy, being the spontaneous, faithful organ, and the 
natural adviser of its needs, it was eminently adapted, by speakine 
to each it: the name of all, to introduce into the active life of indi- 
viduals, classes, and nations, the abstract consideration of the com- 
mon good, which would otherwise have been effaced amidst the 
divergences and discordance of the activity of the age. From this 
Memorable period, a regular division between theory and its appli- 
cation began to be established, in the case of social ideas, as it had 
already heen, with more or less success, in the case of simpler con- 
ceptions: ‘political prizciples were no longer empirically constructed 
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regarded, there can be no 
he social organism developed among 
anks of the nations concerned in it 
dignity and elevation before almost unl 
morality, thus established by general conviction outside of and 
above the political Sphere of action, authorized the meanest Chris- 
tian to adduce, on occasion, to th 
flexible prescriptions of that common doctrine 
of obedience and respect; an obedience and 
now dueto the function, and person ; so that sub- 
mission might henceforth cease to be servile, 
The Catholic be hostile. In a purely politi 
system, 
philosophers, in all that was useful an 
Its follies 
an order founded upon birth, 
ense and powerful class in which intellectual 
Was openly entitled to ascendency, 
nent positions in the hierarchy ; so that the Same capacity which. 
would have been disturbing or i 
notions, thenceforth became the ordained guide of the i 
gress: a settlement 80 satisfactory that we hay rn 
lead in reconstructing the same System on a better foundation, — 
In the international view, we cannot but Perceive the aptitude of the 
spiritual organization for an almost Indefinite territor 
wherever there was an analogous Civilization admitting of a System 
of continuous relations, while the temporal could not, from its very 
nature, transcend its much harrower limits, without suc »ntoler- 
able tyranny as induced its own destruction, rp js EC 
dn fact, constituted, in the Middle Ages, the main bond xx the 
vations European nations, after the decline of the «Bou. sway: 
7vd, in this view, the Catholic influence ought to be j EAS as De 
Maistre truly remarked, not only by the (2 eS hihi it 
produced, but yet more by the Imminent evil which it A ntly ob- 
viated, and which, on that account, We can only inadequate} appre- 
ciate. If we measure the value of such an organization py the 
Catholicity from which it derives its 


title, we shall find that it 
allows us, better than any other, to estimate both the superiority 
and the imperfection of Catholicism jy Comparison with the system 


which preceded and with that which must follow it. Tor, oà the one 
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hand, the Catholic organization, extending to India'and America, 
embraced an extent of territory and population far exceeding that 
ofthe Roman dominion, which became unmanageable by the dis- 
junction and remoteness of its extremities from its active centre: 
and, on the other hand, Catholicism could incorporate with itself, 
in the days of its greatest splendour, only a small portion of the 
civilized world; since, before it was matured, the Mohammedan 
monotheism had taken possession of a large portion of the white, 
race; and, some centuries afterwards, the Byzantine monotheism, 
which was almost as unlike it, had alienated from it for ever the 
half of the Roman world. ‘These restrictions, so far from being 
nccidental, must be philosophically regarded as an inevitable con- 
sequence of the vague and arbitrary character of theological belief, 
which, while laboriously organizing a dangerous, but temporary 
inteliectual depression, could never occasion a satisfactory mental 
convergence among numerous and remote peoples, which can enter 
into durable communion only through a purely positive philosophy, 
amidst any possible elevation of the human race. 
Having thus ascertained the social destination of the Catholic 

ower, we must next briefly review the conditions of that action by - 
which it achieved the moral results that remain imperishable after 
the decay of its intellectual basis. 
"These conditions naturally divide themselves into the two classes 
of statical and dynamical conditions; the first class — zectesiastical 
relating to the proper organization of the Catholic organteaton. 
hierarchy ; and the other to the accomplishment of its destination. 
Taking the statical conditions first; —we cannot be surprised at the 
universal political ascendency of the ecclesiastical organization in 
the Middle Ages, superior as it was to all that surrounded it, and 
to all that had preceded it. Directly based upon intellectual and 
moral desert, at once flexible and stable, connected in all its chief 
parts, without repressing the proper activity of any, this admirable 
hierarchy could not but inspire in the humblest of its worthy mem- 
bers a sense of superiority, just, though sometimes too haughty, 
towards the ruder organisms with which it was at first connected, 
and which rested chiefly on birth, modified by fortune or military 
ability. When it took its true form, the Catholic organization, on 
the one hand, extended the elective principle by — Evective 
admitting to choice of office the whole of society, Principle, 
the lowes’ ranks of which have supplied cardinals, and even popes ; 
and, on the other hand, it advanced the nature of this political 
Principle by reversing the order of election, by causing the superiors 
to be chosen by the inferiors, "The characteristic method of election 
to the supreme spiritual dignity must ever, it seems to me be 
regarded as a masterpiece of political wisdom, in which the guar- 
antees of stability and due preparation must be more secure than 
they could-be ‘by thevempirical expedient of hereditary succession, 
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i uudness of.the choice must be favoured both by the 
D of,the well-adapted electors, and by the gordi 
encouragement given to the capacity, wherever found, for ecclesi- 
astical rule, proved by an active noviciate; these collective pecu 
tions being in full accordance with the extreme importance of the 
eminent function which Catholic philosophers have ever justly 
regarded as the nucleus of their ecclesiastical System. 4 

We must also recognize the political bearing of the monastic 

Monasticin- institutions, which, apart from their intellectual 

stitutions. Services, certainly were one of the most indispensable 


elements of the vast organism. Arising out of th 


in the early days of Catholicism, was felt by 
to disengage themselves from the e 
tion of contem por 


xcessive dissipation and corrup- 
how know chiefly 


ay society, these Spec 


through the abuses of t; 
the cradle whence issued by antici 


ceptions,-dogmatie and practical, 
wards the permanent 


the foundation whence issued the ; 


provisional Sys 
aholie system could not, 
relations, the 
Spirit of nationality inherent in its local clergy, if these contem- 
plative train-bands, who Were placed by their very nature at the 
Universal point of view, h er reproducing direct 
thought, while exhibiting an example of independence which 
thereby became more generally D 
The chief condition of e Cacy common ‘to all the political 
Special educa- qualities of the Catholic 
tion of the — ful special ed 
clergy. the ecclesiastica] genius habi ally superiór to every 
other, not only in knowledge of all kinds, but ; it 
The modern defenders of Catholi 
education was always kept up to the 
' general philosophy, have overlooked tlie importance of the introduc- 
tion into that education of the new eler istory, which, at 
laast in the form became part of 
ecclesiastical stud ation which, eonnected 
Catholicism on the one h ‘oman, aud on the other 
with the Greek régime, and even, through Judaism, with the most 
ancient theveracies ; and again, if we remember its continuous 
intervention in all great; human affairs, we shall see that, from the 
t ° greit Hildebrand, the history 
f the Church was a kind of fundamental history of humanity, in 
a 75 narrow is this view aas com- 
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pensated for by the unity of conception and composition which 
belonged to it, and which could not have been otherwise obtained : 
so that it'should be no surprise that the philosophical origin of 
universal historical speculation is due to the genius of modern 
Catholicism. Taking for granted the political superiority which 
must have belonged to disciplined and meditative thinkers in the 
midst of an ignorant temporal aristocracy, who cared for nothing 
ud im history than the genealogy of their houses, or some proviu- 
cial or national chronicles, we may further admit that the: preroga- 
tive still rests where it did, for want of being claimed by any ottiat 
body. Amidst the intellectual and social decay of Catholicism, we 
shall probably find, in the higher ranks of its hierarchy, more 
minds than we can find elsewhere which are capable of assumiug 
the true point of view of human affairs as a whole, though the 
political destruction of their corporation prevents their manifesting, 
or perhaps cultivating the quality. p 
One more quality of their political philosophy, hitherto ve noticed, 
remains to be pointed out ;—I mean the discipline Restriction of 
by which Catholicism, in the days of its greatness, inspiration. 
diminished the political dangers of the religious spirit by restrict- 
ing more and more that, right of supernatural inspiration which no 
theological system can dispense with entirely, but which the Catholic 
vrgstuization reduced, and shackled by wise and powerful ordinances, 
the importance of which can be understood only by a comparison 
with the preceding, and in some sort, with the following state. 
Polytheism was never at a loss for a deity to protect some iuspir- 
ation or other; and though monotheism reduced its extent, and 
modified its exercise, it still allowed a dangerous scope to inspir- 
ation, as we see by the case of the Jews, among whom prophets and 
seers abounded, and had even a certain recognized though irregular 
function. Catholicism, as the organ of a more advanced state, 
represented the privilege of inspiration as eminently exceptional, 
„limiting it to instances more and more serious, to fewer and fewer 
chosen ‘persons, at more and more distant intervals, and subjecting 
it to tests of growing severity; and if reached its last degree 
of possible restriction when divine communications were generally 
reserved for the supreme ecclesiastical authority exclusively. ‘This 
papal infallibility, which has been regarded as such a reproach to 
Catholicism, was thus, in fact, a great intellectual and social- 
‘advance. -As De Maistre observed, it was simply the religious 
condition of the final jurisdiction, without which society would 
have been for ever troubled by the inexhaustible disputes generated 
by such vague doctrines. It will at once occur to the thoughtful 
observer that we find here a, striking confirmation of the great 
proposition of historical philosophy before laid down, that, in the 
passage from polytheism to monotheism, the religious spirié únder- 
went an intellectual Zecline; for we find Catholicism Eee é 
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employed in actual life in extending the domain of human wisdom 
at the expense of that, once so vast, of divine inspiration. y t 
I cannot afford space to dwell on the special institutions, o! 
Catholicism, however great their importance in the working of the 
organism; such, for instance, as the employment of a kind of 
sacred language, by the preservation of Latin in the. sacerdotal 
corporation, when it was no longer the popular language; a means 
of facilitating communication and Concentration, within and. 
without, and also of putting off the inevitable day when the spirit 
of individual criticism should attack the noble social edifice, whose 
intellectual bases were so precarious. But there are still two emi- 
nent conditions, the one moral and the other political, which, 


without being so essential as those I have just noticed, are yet; 
indispensably connected with 


Catholicism. “Both were ordained 
by the special nature of the period and the system, rather than by 
the general nature of the spiritual organization: a distinction which 
is important to their clearness and relevancy in this place. ‘They 
are, the institution of ecclesiastical celibacy, and the annexation of 
a temporal principality to the centre of spiritual authority, in 
order to secure its European independence. 

The institution of ecclesiastical celibacy, long repressed, bnt at 
Ecclesiastical length established by the powerful Hildebrand, has 
celibacy. ever been justly regarded as one of the essentiaixiscs 
of sacerdotal discipline. Its favourable influence on the perform- 
ance of spiritual and Social functions, in a general way, is well 


understood; and, with regard to Catholicism in particular, it is 
seen to be necessary to the common discharge of .the chief moral 
officés of the clere In a political view, we 


SY, especially confession. ) 
ety in which, without celibacy, 


have only to imagi 
y never have acquired or main- 


Ine a state of soci 

the Catholic hierarchy could certain] 
pendence or the freedom of mind 
nt of their gre 


tained either the social inde 
necessary to the accomplishme at provisional mission. 
and in vigour, every-. 


The hereditary principle was still prevalent, 
where but in the ecclesiastical ore: and the clergy would 
nstitution ot celibacy: 


ganization; 
have been drawn away by it, but for the ir 
Whatever nepotism’ there was, was exceptional; but there was 
enough to show what would have been the consequences if the 
division et the two social powers had been put to risk by such a 
transmutation as the popes found if so difficult to restrain, of 
Jishops into barons, and priests into knights. We have never 
(lone Justice to the bold and radical innovation wrought by Catbo- 
‘licism in the social organism, w 


d l ] hen it Superseded the hereditaty 
principle in the priesthood, which wag incorporated with the social 


economy, not only of theocracies, but. of the Greeks and Romans, 
among whom pontifical offices of Importance ‘were the exclusive 
patrimony of some privileged famili 

a E 


i utes, or at least of a caste. he 
great political service of Catholicism in aiming this fatal blow at 
{ . 
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the system of caste is a sufficient evidence how far it was in 
advance of the society on which it had to operate. . Yet the blind 
opponents of Catholicism may be seen to con ound the Catholic 
régime with the ancient theocracies, while reproaching it with that 
ecclesiastical celibacy which renders pure theocracy impossible by 
guaranteeing a legitimate access to sacerdotal dignities for all ranks 
of society. Ü 
D As for the temporal sovereignty of the Head of the Church,— 
it must not be forgotten that the Catholic system — meporar 
arose af a time when the two powers were confounded Soceeignty 
» gnt: 

and that it would have been absorbed or politically % “e Porcs- 
annulled by the temporal power, if the seat of its authority had 
been included in any particular jurisdiction, whose lord would 
presently, after the manüer of his time, have humbled the- pope 
into a> sort. of chaplain: unless, indeed, we resort to the artless 
supposition of a miraculous succession of Charlemagnes, sagacious, 
like him, to discern the'true spirit of European organization in the 
Middle Ages, and therefore disposed to respect and guard the 
independence of the pope. Though monotheism favoured the 
separation of the two powers, it could not be with such energy and 
precision as would enable it to dispense with the aid of political 
conditions: and of these the most evident and important was the 
posson of a territorial sovereignty, containing a population which 
might be provisionally sufficient to itself, and which might thus 
offer a secure refuge to all members of the vast hierarchy, in case 
of collision with the temporal powers which, but for such a 
resource, would have held them in close local dependence. "The 
seat of this exceptional principality was hardly a. matter of. choice. 
"ie centre of thé authority that was henceforth to rule the civilized 
world must be in that one city in which alone the ancient order 
merged without interruption into the modern, by means of the 
rooted habits which for long ages had directed thither the social 
ideas and topes of the human race. De Maistre has shown us 
how, in the famous removal to Byzantium, Constantine fled morally 
before the' Church, no less than politically before the barbarians. 
The necessity of this temporal appendage io the supreme spiritual 
dignity must not, however, make us forget the serious evils arising 
from it, both towards the sacerdotal authority itself, and for the. 
portion of Europe set apart to be this political anomaly. The. 
purity, and even the dignity of the pontifical character were com- 
promised by the spermanent incorporation of the lofty prerogatives 
of the. papacy with the secondary operations of provincial govern- 
ment. Through this very discordance, the popes have ruled 80 
little in Rome, even in thé most splendid period of Catholicism, as 
to have been unable to repress the factions of. great families, whose 
disgraceful conflicts so often defied and injured the temporal 
authority*of the papacy, Italian ambition had at first favoured the 
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papal system ; but in this way it helped to disorganize it ; and the 
spiritual head of Europe 1s now seen transformed into a Pe y 
Italian prince, elective while his neighbours are hereditary, bu 
occupied, just as they are, and even more than they, with the pre- 
carious maintenance of his'local dominion.* Ag for Italy at large, 
her intellectual and even moral development was accelerated by 
such a settlement: but she lost her political nationality by it: for- 
the popes could neither pervert their funetion by including all 
Italy under their temporal rule, in defiance of Europe; nor, from 
a regard to their own independence, permit any other great Italian 
sovereignty to border upon their territory. There was no more 
deplorable consequence of. the condition of existence that we have 
just reviewed than the political sacrifice of so valuable and 80 inter- 
esting a part of the European community, which has been fruit- 
lessly struggling, for ten centuries, to establish a national, unity 


Peco patible with the political system founded upon Catho- 
icism. .. : 


‘These statical conditions of the political existence of Catholicism 
have been noticed with so much distinctness, because they are open 
1o misconception when the philosophical principle of interpretation 
18 not laid hold of, The dynamical conditions may be more briefly 
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general circulation, and which could only have engendered a prevalent 
scepticism. The rudiments of science, discovered in the school of 
Alexaadria, were too weak, disconnected, and abstract to enter into 
popular education, even if they had not been repelled by the spirit 
of the system. So far from the Catholic system having always 
been repressive of popular intelligence, as is now most unjustly 
said, it was:for along period the most efficacious promoter of it. 
The prohibition of the indiscreet and popular use of the Scriptures 
was a logical necessity imposed by the view of giving an indefinite 
continuity to mouotheism ; and, injurious as are the intellectual 
and social consequences of such a prohibition, it cannot be philo- 
sophically regarded as a step backwards towards theocracy : for, 


- go far from favouring the.monopoly of knowledge and power which 


distinguished theocracy, the Catholic clergy were for ever labouring 
io imbue the whole of society with whatever knowledge they had 
themselves obtained. ‘This was indeed a necessary consequence of 
ihe division of powers, which left no other sufficient suppot. for the 
spiritual authority than the intellectual development of society. 
Our estimate of the mental and moral operation of the Catholic 
educational system will come in better hereafter ; and our present 
business is with its political operation only. The political influence 
of the r*-:thood arose out of the natural ascendency which accrues 
to the original directors of all education that is not confined to 
mere instruction ; an immediate and general ascendency, inherent 
in that great sccial office, quite apart from the sacred character of 
spiritual authority in the Middle Ages, and the superstitious terrors 
which were connected with it. Furnished from the beginning with 
the empirical wirdom of the Eastern theocracies and the ingenious 
speculations of the Greek philosophy, the Catholic clergy had to 
apply themselves to the steady and accurate investigation of human 
nature, individual and social; and they made as much progress in 
ib as was possible by means of irrational observations, directed or 
interpreted by theological or metaphysical conceptions. Such 
knowledge, possessed in the highest existing degree, was eminently 
favourable to political ascendency, because 1t naturally and at all 
times constitutes the chief intellectual basis of spiritual authority; 
all other sciences operating merely, in this relation, through their 
influence on speculation that regards Man and society. The insti- 
tution of Confession is an all-important function of the prerogatiy~ 
of Edneation. It is at once a consequence and a complement of it. 
For it is impossible, on the one hand, that the directors of youth 
should not be the counsellors of active manhood; ‘and, on the other, 
that the social efficacy of their early influence should be secure 
without such a protraction of moral influence as would enable them 
to watch over the daily application of the principles of conduct 
which they had instilled. ‘here can be no stronger proof of the 
decay of the old spirituál organization than our present inability to 
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see the necessity of such a function, and to feel 
those primary needs of our moral nature, 
which, in the first instance, could not be 
the voluntary submission of every 


freely chosen from a vast and eminent corporation, all whose mem- 
bers were usually fit to give useful advice, and incapable, from 
their disinterested position, of abusing a confidence on which their 
personal authority was founded. If such a consultative influence 
over human life were denied to the spiritual power, what social 
prerogative would remain that might not be more justly contested 2 
‘The moral effects of this noble institution, which purified men by 
confession and rectified them by repentance, have been so effectually 

vindicated by those who understand them best, that we may spare - 
ourselves any elaborate comparison of it with the rough and inefloct- 
ual diseipline, equally precarious and vexatious, by whieh the 
Magistrate, under the polytheistic system, strove to reculate morals 
by arbitrary precepts, in virtue of the confusion of powers which 
then prevailed. We have to regard it now only as an indispensable 
condition of. spiritual sovernment, furnishing the information and 
the moral means without which it could not perform its social 
office. "Phe evils which it produced, even in its best days, are 
attributable less to the institution. itself than to the "me and 
absolute nature of the theological philosophy ou which the Spiritual 
organization was founded. The right of absolution, almost arbi- 
trary under the best securities, arose necessarily out of this position 
of circumstances ; and no remonstrances could avail against the 
practical need of it; for without it, a single serious fault must have 
perpetually occasioned despair, the Consequence-of which, to the 


individual and to society, must have converted this salutary dis- 
cipline into a source of incaleulable disturbance. 


From the political estimate of Catholicism, w 
n 1 » 
Dogmatic ON to a brief review of its 


conditions. order to see how Secondary theological doctrines, 
which appear to us socially indifferent, Were yet cco to the 
political efficacy of a system so complex and factitions Hee heh its 
Unity, laborious! y maintained, was once infringed by the destruction 
of any one of its component influences, the disorganization of the 
w role was, however gradual, absolutely inevitable” 
` The amount of polytheism involveq in Catholicism was ag small 
as the needs of the theological spirit Would at all admit! * But there 
were accessory dogmas which, deriyeg more or less spontaneously 
from the characteristic theological Conception, have expanded 
into means more or less necessary to tha fulfilment of its destina- 
tion in regard to social progress. We must notice the most impor- 
tant of these. 
The vague and variable tendency of theological conceptions 
impairs their social efficacy by exposing thé precepts théy supply to 


its adaptation to 
effusion and direction, 
better satisfied thoi. by 
believer to a spiritual guide, 


e must next pass 
dogmatic conditions, in 
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perpetual modification by human passions: and this difficulty can 
be met only by an incessant vigilance. ou the part, of the corre- 
spor ding spiritual authority. Catholicism had no choice, if the unity 
of its social function was to be preserved, but to repress the irrecon- 

_cilabie outbreaks of the religious spirit in individual minds by 
setting up absolute faith as the first duty of the Christian, because 
there was no other basis for moral obligation of other kinds. This 
was a real advance of the moral interests of society ; for the great 
practical utility of religion in that age was that 1& permitted the 
provisional. elevation of a noble speculative body, eminently adapted 
during its ascending period to direct the opinions and morals of 
mankind. It is from this point of view that the dogmatic, as well 
wis the directly political character of Catholicism ought to be judged ; 
for in no other way can we seize the true character ôf some doc- 
trines, dangerous no doubt, but imposed by the nature or the needs 
of the system: and in no other way can we understand the impor- 
tance formerly attributed by so many superior minds fo. special 
dogmas which might at first appear useless to the final destination, 
buf which had a real bearing both upon the ecclesiastical unity and 
social efficacy of Catholicism. Some of these dogmas were the very 
means of the destruction of the system, by the mental and moral 
insurrection which they provoked. For instance, the 
dogiii chat the reception of the Catholic faith is the 
sole means of salvation was the only instrument for 
the control of theological divergence; but this fatal declaration, 

ion of all heretics, involuntary as well as 


which involves the damnati 
wilful, excited more deep and unanimous indignation than any 
ed; for nothing is more 


other, when’ the day of emancipation arriv 
confirmatory of the provisional destination of all religious doctrines 
than their gradually leading on to the conversion of an old principle 
of love into a final ground of insurmountable hatred; as we should 
sce more and more henceforth amidst the dissolution of creeds, if 
their social action did not tend finally towards a total and common 
extinction, The dogma of the condemnation of man- g 
A Sas 3 )f the Fall. 
kind through Adam, which is, morally, more revolting 
than the other, was also a necessary element of the Catholic phi- 
losophy, not only for the theological explanation it supplied of 
human suffering, but, more specially, because it afforded ground 
for the scheme of redemption, on the necessity of which the whole 
peoomy of-the E faith is based. ‘he institution of purga- 
ory Wi appily. introduced i e social practice 
Sea iy a (TI PI iod Of puro 
: , 
nity of future punishment; for without it, there must have been 
either fatal relaxation or uncontrollable despair, —both alike 
dangerous to the individual ‘and to society: whereas, by this 
intermediate issue both were avoided, and the religious procedure 


could be exactly adapted to each.case. ‘This was a case of political 
T i 
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i y i ial 
necessity ; and another, yet more specia 
OfCirits of an absolutely divine ch 


divinity. founder of this great system, through the seven 
of such a conception to the radical Independence of the SpA 
power, which is thus at once placed under an inviolable authority 
of its own, direct though invisible : whereas, under the Arian 
hypothesis, the temporal power, addressing itself immediately to’ a 
general Providence, must be less disposed to respect the intervention 
of the sacerdotal body, whose mystic head has been much lowered 
in rank. We cannot imagine, at this day, the immense difficulty 
cf every kind that Catholicism had to encounter in organizing the 
separation of the two authorities; and. therefore we can form no 
judgment of the various resources required by the struggle ; among, 
which resources this apotheosis is Conspicuous, tending as it did to 
raise the Church in the eyes of monarchs; while, on the-other hand, 
a rigorous divine unity would have favoured, in an inverse way, too 
great a concentration of the social ascendency. We accordingly 


‘find in history a varied and decisive manifestation of the obstinate ` 
Predilection among the | 


kings in general for the heresy of Arius, in 
which their class instinct confusedly discerned a way to humble the 
papal independence and 


to favour the social Sway of temporal 
authority. The same political 


efficacy attached to the doctrine of 

Of the Ret the Real Presence, which, intellectually straiveas it 

Tratoe. is, is merely a prolongation of the preceding dogma, 
nblest priest is invested with a per 

nsecration, wh 


petual power of 

ich must give him dignity in the eyes 

of rulers who, whatever might be their material greatness, could 

never aspire to such sublime operations, Besides the Perpetual 
stimulus thus administered to fai ni 


more absolutely indispensable : 
and a less special worship, te 
have found means to dispense wi 


ROIT vention, on con- 
Worship. dition of an empty orthodox AN we proceeded from. 

the dogma to Consider {he Catholic worship in the 

same way, we should find that (apart from the moral instrumentality 
in regard to individual action which it afforded) it had 
the satae political bearing. The snore. in their graduated 
and well-combined Succession, roused in each ibeliecee airGtiowmnont 
- portant periods of his life, and through its recular course, the 
spirit of the universal system, by signs specially adanted to the 
character of each position. Tn an intellectual view the mass offers 
a most Unsatisfactory spectacle, appearing to human reason to ‘oe 
merely a sort of magical operation, terminated by the fulfilment, of 
a pure act of spirit-raising, real thong; mystical: but in a social 
view, we see in it a happy invention of the theological spirit, sup- 
pressing universally and Atrevocably the bloody sacrifices of poly- 
theism, by diverting the lustinctive need, of sacrifice which is 

Á 


is that of the assignment 
aracter to the real or ideal 
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inherent in every religious régime, and which was in this case daily 
gratified by the voluntary immolation of the, most precious of 
imaginable victims. An 

What I have said may suggest some conception of the impor- 
tance of attending to the dogma and worship of the Significance of 
Catholic church in considering its operation on the controversies. 
destiny of society. "he more closely we study Catholicism in the 
Middle Ages, the better we shall understand the interest of the 
controversies amidst which minds of a high order built up the 
wonderful organization of their church! he indefatigable labours 
of so many scholars and. pontifís in opposition to Arianism, which 
would have destroyed their sacerdotal independence ; their struggles 
against Manicheism, which threatened the very basis of their 
economy, by substituting dualism for unity; and mang other well- 
known controversies, had as serious and profound a purpose, even 
of a political kind, as the fiercest contests of our time, which may 
perhaps appear hereafter quite as strange to philosophers who will 
overlook the serious social interests involved in the ill-conceived 
questions that at present abound. ‘The slightest knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history will confirm the suggestion of philosophy that 
there must have been some grave meaning in controversies pursued 
through many centuries by the best minds of the time, amidst the 
vivid Zacerest of all civilized nations: and there is truth in the 
remark of Catholic historians, that all heresies of any great impor- 
tance were accompanied by serious moral or political error,—the 
logical filiation of which it would generally be easy to establish by 
considerations analogous to those that I havé applied in a few 
leading cases: ` 

This brief sketch is all that my objects allow me to give of the 
spiritual organism which was gradually wrought out through a 
course of ten centuries, by methods, various but united in aim, from 
St Paul, who first conceived the general spirit of it, to Hildebrand, |, 
who systematized its social constitution ; the intermediate period » 
having been well occupied by the concurrence of all the noblest 
men of whom their race could then hoast,—Augustine, Ambrosius, 
Jerome, Gregory, etc. ete,—whose unanimous tendency to the 
establishment of a general unity, however impeded by the mediocrity 
of the common order of kings, was usually supported by sovereigns 
of high political ability,—such as Charlemagne and Alfred. From, 
the spiritual organism we may now pass to the temporal ; and hav- 
iug done with the political, we shall then be prepared for an analysis 
ofthe moral and mental character of the monotheistic régime. 

Historical interpreters of the temporal condition of the Middle 
Ages are apt to assign a far too accidental character —pemporal 


to it, by exaggerating the influénce of the Germanie organisation, 3 


invasions. It would be easy to show, first, in answer " 
to this, that the condition of society had so little of the fortuitous 
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about it that it might have been actually anticipated Gf die 
The Germanic necessary knowledge had been obtainable) from ies 
invasions. Roman system, modified by the Catholic ; and f. i 
the feudal system would have arisen without any invasions: and, 
again, it may be shown that the Invasions themselves were a 
necessary result of the final extension of the Roman dominion. 
After our late study of the progressive greatness of that dominion, 
and of its limitations, we easily perceive that the Roman empire 
must be bounded on one side by the great Oriental theocracies, 
which were too remote and too uncongenial for incorporation ; and 
on another side, and especially westwards, by nations, hunters or 
shepherds, who, not being settled down, could not be effectually 
conquered: so that about the time of Trajan and the Antonines, 
the system had acquired all the extension ‘it could bear, and might 
Soon expect a reaction. As to the reaction,—it is evident that there 
can be no real conquest where the agricultnral and sedentary mode 
of life Anes not exist among the vanquished, as well as the con- 
querors ; for a nomade tribe, driven to seek refuge by removal, will 
be for ever pasgine to and fro between its refuge and its old haunts, 
and the return will be vigorous in proportion to the gradualism of 
the process of dislodging them from successive territories. In this 


Way, the invasions were no more accidental than the conquests 
which provoked them; for the gradual driving back, b 
the conditions of mom: 


ering 

ade existence more and more irksome, ended 

by greatly quickening the transition from nomade to agricultural 
life. The readie 


st method was to seize on tlie. ne: 
and prepared territory, whose owner 


S, weakened in proportion to 
the extension of. the empire, became more and more: incapable of 
resistance. ‘The process was as gradual as that of conquest, though 
we are apt to suppose otherwise-from taking into the account: none 
but the successful final invasions: but the truth is, that invasion 
had begun, on a lar j 


l t large scale, several centuries before Rome attained 
the summit of its greatness ; though its success could ‘not be of a 
permanent nature till the vigour of the empire, at its heart, began 
to be exhausted. So natural was this Progressive Ta e 
situation of the political world, tha > 


at it oceasioned large concessions, 
long before the fifth century ; such as the incorporation of barbarians 
in the Roman armies, and the abandonment of certain provinces; 
on. condition that new rivals should be kept in check. Pledged 
as + am to treat only of the advanced rank of humanity. it was yet 
necessary to say thus much of the reacting power, because from it 
mainly the military activity of the Middle -Aces took EMO 
Though the military system was carried on through the Middle 
Rise of Defen- Ages, it then essentially changed. its character, as 
sive system. the civilized world found itself in a new position. 
Military activity lost its offensive character, and assumed that de- 


fensive office which all judicious historians point out ae the char- 
E di 


west favourable 
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acteristic quality of the feudal system. This change, powerfully 
facilitated by Catholicism, was, however, 2 necessary result of ante- 
cedant circumstances, like Catholicism itself.. When the Roman 
extension was complete, it became a primary care to preserve its 
dominions; and the increasing pressure of the nations which had 
resisted conquest made such defence continually more urgent in 
importance. The military régime must thencefor- oy territorial 
ward undergo that transformation into what is called independence. 
ihe feudal system, by making political dispersion prevail over a- 
concentration which was becoming continually more difficult as its 
aim was disappearing: for the dispersion agreed with a system of 
defence which required the direct and special participation of in- 
dividuals; whereas, conquest had supposed the thorough subordi- 
nation of all partial movements to the directing authority. "Then 
was the time when the military chief, always holding himself in 
readiness for a territorial defence which yet did not require perpetual 
‘activity, found himself in possession of independent power in a 
portion of territory which he was able to protect, with the aid of 
his military followers, whom it was his daily business to govern, 
unless his power enabled him to reward them with inferior conces- 
sions of the same kind, which, again, might in time become sus- 
ceptible.of further division, according to the spirit of the system. 
Thus, without any Germanic invasion, there was, in the Roman 
system, a tendency to dismemberment through the disposition of 
the governors in general to preserve their territorial office, and to 
secure for it that hereditary succession which was the natural pro- 
longation and the most certain pledge of their independence. ‘The 
tendency was evident even in the East, which was comparatively 
untouched by invasion. The memorable concentration wrought 
by Charlemagne was the natural, though temporary result, of 
the general prevalence of feudal methods, achieving the political 
separation of the West from the empire, which was thenceforth 
yemanded to the East, and preparing for the future propagation of 
the feudal system, without being able to restrain the dispersive 
tendency which constituted its spirit. The one remaining attribute 
of the feudal condition, that which relates to the modification of 
the lot of slaves, was another result of the change in the military 
system, which could not but occasion the transmuta- Slavery be- 
tion of the ancient slavery into serfage, Which was come serfage, , 
consolidated and perfected by the influence of Catholicism, as we 
shall presently see. As the importation of slaves declined with the 
decline of conquest, and finally came to an end, the internal traffic 
in slaves relaxed, — their owners being disposed to make an heredi- 
tary property of them in proportion to ihe difficulty of obtaining new 
supplies. When slaves becanie thus attached to families ano their 
lands, they became, in fact, serfs, "Thus, whichever way we look 
at it, it appears that she feudal system would have arisen without 
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any aid from barbaric invasion, which could do no more than ac- 
celerate its establishment: and thus We get rid of that appearance 
of fortuity which has disguised, even to the most sagacious minds, 
the true character of this great soci; 

Before I proceed to consider the 


institution in preparing for it, and 
the transition. “From its stati 


Intervention the. Catholic authority saw the impending certainty 
of the Church, i 
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the admission of the hereditary principle. The training of the 
local ruler must be in his home, where he could be specially pre- 
pared for his future office, form his ideas and manners, and become 
interested in the welfare of his vassals and serfs; and all this.could 
not be done without the hereditary principle, the great advantage 
of which consists in the moral preparation of the individual for his 
social function. In regulating the reciprocal obligations of the 
feudal tenure, the beneficent influence of Catholicism is unques- 
tionable. It wrought by that admirable combination, unknown to 
antiquity, of the instinct of independence and the sentiment of 
devotednéss which established the social superiority of the Middle 
Ages, when it exhibited a new spectacle of the dignity of human 
nature among privileged families who were few at first, but who 
served as a type to ali classes, as they successively*emerged into 
freedom.—»Again: Catholicism influenced the transmutation of 
slavery into serfage. The tendency of monotheism to modify slavery 
is visible even in Mohammedanism, notwithstanding the confusion 
between the temporal and the spiritual power which it still involves, 
It is therefore eminently conspicuous in the Catholic system, which 
interposes a salutary spiritual authority between the master and his 
slave, or the lord and his serf, an authority which is equally respected 
by botb, and which is continually disposed to keep them up to their 
mutuat duty. ‘Traces of this influence may be observed even now, 
through a comparison of negro slavery in Protestant and Catholic 
America; the superiority of the lot of the negro in the latter case 
being a matter of constant remark by impartial investigators, though 
unhappily the Romish clergy are nof clear of participation in this 
great modern error, so repugnant to its whole doctrine and consti- 
tution. From ‘the earliest days, the Catholic power has tended, 
everywhere and always, to the abolition of slavery, which, when the 
system of conquest had closed, was no longer a necessary condition 
of political existence, and became a mere hindrance to social de- 
velopment; and not the less because this tendency has been dis- 


“guised and almost annulled, on occasion, through certain obstacles 


peculiar to a few Catholic nations. Md E 

These three characteristics of the temporal organization of the 
Middle Ages seemed to be summed up in the institu- — zusfitution of 
tion of Chivalry. Whatever were the abuses attendant, : MESE 
upon it, itis impossible to deny its eminent social utility during an 
interval when the central power was as yet inadequate to the direct 
regulation of imternal order in so new a state of society. Though 
Mohammedanism had, even before the Crusades, originated sóme- 
thing like the noble associations by which Chivalry affords a natural 
Corrective of insufficient individual protection, it is certain that gheit 
free rise ig attributable to the’ Middle Age spirit; and we discern In 
it the wisdom of Catholicism converting a mere means of military 
education into a powerful social instrumentality. "Phe superiority 
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of merit to birth, and even to the highest authority, which was a 


principle of these affiliations, is quite in the Catholic spirit. We: 


must however bear in mind the dangers involved in this institution, 
and especially the peril to the fundamental principle of the megs 
when the exigencies of the Crusades created those exceptiona 
orders of European chivalry which united: the monastic to the 
military character, for the purposes of their enterprise," AS a 
natural consequence, this union of qualities bred a monstrous am- 
bition, which dreamed of that very concentration of spiritual and 
temporal power that the spirit of the age had been occupied in dis- 
solving. ‘The Templars, for instance, were instinctively formed into 
a kind of cohspiracy against royalty and the papacy at once ; and 
kings and popes had to lay aside their disputes and unite for the 
destruction ot their common foe. ‘his was, it seems to me, the 
only serious political danger that social order had to eecounter in 
the Middle Ages. "Phat social order was, in fact, so remarkably 
correspondent with the contemporary civilization, that it sus- 


d itself by its own weight as long as the correspondence 
asted. 


Here then we see the feudal system to be, in a temporal sense, 


Operation of the cradle of modern society. It set society forward 
te Feudal 


2 towards the great aim of the whole European polity,— 
(I Estes the gradual transformation of the military ito the 
industrial life, Military activity was then employed as a barrier to 
the spirit of invasion, which, if not so checked, would have stopped. 
the social progress; and the result was obtained when, at length, 
the peoples of the North and East were compelled, by their inability 
to find settlements elsewhere, to undergo at home their-final transi- 
tion to agricultural and Stationary life, morally guaranteed by their 
conversion to Catholicism. Thus the progression which the Roman 
system had started was carried on by the feudal system The 
Roman assimilated civilized nations; and the feudal consolidated 
that union by urging barbarous peoples to civilize themselves also. 
The feudal system, regarded as a whole, took’ up war at its defen- 
sive stage, and having sufficiently developed it, left it to perish for 
want of material and object. Within national limits its influence 
had the-same tendency, both by restricting military activity to a 
diminishing caste, whose protective authority became compatible 
. With the industrial progress of the nascent, Working class, and. by 


modifying the warlike character of the chiefs themselyes, which 
gradually changed from that of defender to that of proprietor of 
territory, in preparation for becoming by-and-by the mere dictator 
of vast agricultural enterprise, unless indeed it should degenerate 
into that of Courtier, The great Universa] tendency, in short, of 
the economy was to the final abolition of slavery and serfage, ani 
afterwards, the civil emancipation of the industrial clase; Henne 
time of fitness shonld arrive. 3 Y 
i 
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From the political, I next proceed to the moral aspect of the 
monotheistic régime. B 

As the social establishment of universal morality was the chief 
destination of Catholicism, some may wonder that I orality under 
did not take up my present topic at the close of my Catholicism. 
account of the Catholic organization, without waiting till I had 
exhibited the temporal order. But I think I am placing the 
subject in the truest historical light by showing that it belongs to 
the whole system of political organization proper to the Middle 
Ages, and not to one of its elements alone. 1f Catholicism first 
secured to morality the social ascendency which is its due, feudalism, 
asa result of the new social situation, introduced pre- Rise of Moral- 
cious germs of a lofty morality peculiar to itself, which jt over Polity. 
Catholicism expanded and improved, but without which it could 
have had ño complete success. Both issuing from antecedent cir- 
cumstances, Gatholicism was the active and rational organ of a 
progression naturally occasioned by the new phase whieh human 
development had assumed. The military and national morality o£ 
antiquity, subordinate to polity, had given place to a more pacific 
and universal morality, predominant over polity, in proportion as 
the system of conquest became changed into one of defence. Now, 
the social. glory of Catholicism,—a glory which mankind will grate- 
fully commemorate when all theological faiths shall have become 
matters of mere historical remembrance,—is that it developed and 
regulated to the utmost a tendency which it could not have created. 
Tt would be to exaggerate most mischievously the influence, unhap- 
pily only too feeble, of any doctrines on human life, to attribute to 


them the power.of so changing the essential mode of human exist- 
ng 


ence. If Catholicism had been transplanted untimely amor 
nations which had not achieved the preparatory progress, its socia 
influence would not have been sustained by the moral efficacy which 
distinguished it in the Middle Ages. Mohammedanism is an illus- 
tration of this. Its morality, derived from Christianity, and no less 
pure, is far from having produced the same results, because its 
subjects were insufficiently prepared. for & monotheism which was, 
in their case, far from spontaneous, and altogether premature. We 
must not then judge of Middle Age morality from the ‘spiritual 
point of view, without the temporal ; and we must moreover avoid 
any attempt to give precedence to either element, each being indis- 
pensable, end the two therefore inseparable. , 

` A great error of the metaphysical ‘school is that of attributing 
tie moral efficacy of Catholicism to its doctrine alone, apart from 
its organization, which is indeed supposed to have an opposite 
tendency, It is enough, in answer to this, to refer to what T have 
already said of the action of the Catholic organization, and to the 
moral inefficacy ot Mohammedanism, and of Greek or Byzantine 
Catholicism, which, «vith abundance of doctrinal power, have 
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socially failed for want of a spiritual organization, ae Enn 
Catholicism would have produced its Morality in feeble EL 
and superstitious practices, suitable to the vague and dn 
character of theological doctrine, if it had not provided cue 
constant active intervention of an independent and organizec 
spiritual power, which constituted the social value of the eens 
system. In order to estimate what, this Operation was, T wil 
briefly consider first how the doctrines of Catholicism Wrought in a 
moral view, apart from their Corresponding organization, 

The most, Important question, in this connection, is whether the 

Source of. moral influence of Catholicism in the Middle Ages 
moral influence. wag Owing to its doctrines being the organs for the 
constitution of certain common opinions, which, when once estab- 
ished, must have permanent moral power from their universality ; 
or whether, according to the popular view, the results are ascribable 
to personal hope, and yet more, fear, with regard to a future life, 
Which Catholicism applied itself to Co-ordinate and fortify more 
completely than any other religion has ever attempted to do, pre- 
cisely by avoiding all dogma on the subject, and le 
imagination to Create the rewards and punishments which would 
1° most effectual in his case. The 
decided only by observation of exceptional cases, in 
Opinion and religious Precepts are in Opposition ; 
Co-operate, it is impossible to k i 
to the one or the other. Rare as are these exceptional c 


are enough in every age of Catholicism to satisfy 
the great axiom of social Statics, 


;—that public prejudices are habit- 

ually more active than religio 
arises between these two morn 
vergent. The instance adduced by Condorcet — that of the duel 
—appears to me sufficiently decis 8 custom imposed by 
military morals, induced pi 0. brave iM ston ment 
religious condemnation in the most brilliant ages of the’ Church ; 
A “neously disappearing 
by degrees under the strengthening Sway o industrial morals, not- 
withstanding the entire practical decay of relirioug prohibition. 
This one instance will guide the reader į his search for analogous 
cases, all of which will be found more Or less illustrative of the 
tendancy in human nature to brave a remote danger however fear- 
ful, rather than immediate discredit in a fixed eril unanimous 
public opinion, T Seems, at first Sight, as if'nothing could 
counterbalance the Power. of religions terror directed upon ań 
eternal future; but it ig certain that, py the very element of 
eternity, the threat loses its force ; and there have always been 
strong minds which have inured thenjsa to it by! familiarity, so 
as nof to be trammelled by it in the indulgence of their natural 


impulses. Every continued Sensation becomes, by our nare, con- 
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verted into indifference ;'and when Milton introduces alternation 
in the punishment of the damned, doomed “ from beds of burning 
fire to starve in ice,” the idea of the Russian bath raises a smile, 
and reminds us that ihe power of habit extends to alternation, 
however abrupt, if it „be but sufficiently repeated. The same 
energy which urges to grave crimes fortifies minds against such a 
future doom, which may also be considered very uncertain, and is 
always becoming familiarized by lapse of time; and, in the case of 
ordinary people, while there was absolution in the distance, as there 
always was,.it was easier to violate religious precepts to the moder- 
ate extent their character of mind required, than to confront public 
prejudice. Without going further into this kind of analysis, we 
are warranted in saying that the moral power of Catholicism was 
due to its suitability as an organ of general opinions, which must 
become th? more powerfully universal from their active reproduc- 
tion by an independent and venerated clergy; and that personal 
interest in a future life has had, comparatively, very litt'- influence 
at any time upon practical conduct. 

The moral regeneration wrought by Catholicism was begun ‘by ` 
the elevation of Morals to that social supremacy before accorded to 
polity. This was done by subordinating the private and variable to 
the most, general and permanent needs, through the consideration 
of the elementary conditions of human nature common to all social 
states and individual conditions. It was these great necessities 
which determined the special mission of the spiritual power, whose 
function it was to express them in a form of universal doctrine, and 
to invest them with sanctity in real life, individual and social; a 
function which supposed an entire independence of the temporal 
power. No doubt, this beneficent social action was much impaired 
by its connection with the theological philosophy,—by the vague- 
ness with which that philosophy infected its moral prescriptions, 
—by the too arbitrary moral authority possessed by the directing 
body, whose absolute precepts would otherwise have been im- 
practicable, —and again, by the inherent contradiction of a doctrine 
which ‘proposed to cultivate the social affections by the prior 
encouragement of an exorbitant selfishness, for ever occupied with 
its own future lot, looking for infinite reward for the smallest well- 
doing, and thus neutralizing the sympathetic element which resides 
in the benign universal affection of the love of God ;—yet those 
great and inevitable evils have not prevented, but only impaired, a 
regeneration which could not have begun in any other way, though 
ib must be carried on and perfected on a better intellectual basis in 
time to come. 

_ Thus was Morality finally placed at the head of social neces- 
sities, by conceiving of all the faculties of our nature as means 
subordinate to the great end of human life, directly sanctioned 
by a universal doctrine, properly erected into a type of all action, 
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individual and social. It must be acknowledged that there was 
something thorougl:ly hostile to human development in the way in 
which Ohristianity conceived of the Social supremacy of moraljty,— 
greatly as this opposition has been exaggerated: but Catholicism, 
at its best period, restrained this tendency, inasmuch as it recog- 
.nized capacity as the basis of its ecclesiastical constitution : but 
the elementary disposition, whose philosophical danger becüme 
apparent only when the Catholic System was in its decline, did not 
interfere with the radical justness of the social decision which 
subordinated mind itself io morality. Superior. minds, which 
multiplied in number by means of spreading cultivation, have 
always, and especially of late, secretly rebelled against a decision 
which restrained their unlimited ambition; but it will be eternally 
confirmed, with deep-felt gratitude, amidst all disturbances, both 
by the multitude to whose welfare jt is directed, an by philo- 
Sophical insight, which can fitly analyse its immutable necessity. 
Though mental superiority is the rarest and most valuable of all, 


„1t can never realize its highest expansion unless it is subordinated 
to a lofty morality, 


E 9n account of the natural feebleness of the 
Spiritual faculties in human nature, Without this condition, the 
best developed genius must degenerate into a secondary instrument: 
of narrow personal satisfaction, instead of pursuing that; layre social 
estination which can alone offer it a field and sustenance worthy 
of its nature, Hence, if it is philosophical, it will strive to 
Systematize Society in accordance with its own inclinations: 
If scientific, it will be Satisfied with superficial Conceptions, such 
as will procure an easy and profitable success: if wsthetic, it 
will produce unprincipled works, aspiring, at almos; an Wen 
io a rapid and ephemeral popularity : T EE it 
will not aim at capital inventions, but e mo lif ep 

These melancholy results of mind eee 


; ral direction 
which cannot annul the value of soci | direction, 


Social genius thouch lareel 
PED, BE rgely 
neutralizing it, must be most Vicious among men of Seca Ste 
a E -ra 
ability, who have a weaker spontan 


fousness ; and then intelligence, 
g the Prevision, the appreciation, 
: al needs of the individual and of 
an unsocial vanity, or in absurd pretensions to 
tue of capacity i 


» which, released fr. b. nl 
eas s om the mora 
condition of the general welfare, becomes equally injurious to 


private and public happiness. In the View of all who have studied 
buman nature, universal love, as 


; i A Proposed’ by Catholicism, is of 
more Importance than intellectual Sood itself, because love makes 
the most of even the humblest Mental faculties, for the benefit: of 
each and all; Whereas selfishness Perverts or paralyses the most 
eminent powers, which then become more disturbing than beneficial 
to both public and Private welfare, Snel is the evidence of the 
profound wisdom of Catholicism in placingsmorality at the head of 


which is valuable only in improvin 
and the satisfaction of the chief re; 
Society, ‘issues in 
rule society in vir 


dis 
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human interests, as the guide and controller of all human action. 


‘It thus certainly established the main principle of social life: a 


principle which, however occasionally discredited or obscured by 
dangerous sophisms, will ever arise with increasing clearness and 
power from a deepening study of the true nature of Man. 

In all moral appreciation of Catholicism we must bear in mind 
that, in consequence of the separation between the spiritual and 
the temporal power, and therefore of the independence of morality 
in regard to polity, the moral doctrine must be com- x 
posed of a series of types, which, not expressing 
immediate practical reality, fix the ideal limit to which our con- 
duct must approximate more and more. These moral types are, in 
nature and object, analogous to the scientific and wsthetic types 
which guide our various conceptions, and which are néeded in the 
simplest huthan operations, even the industrial. It would be as 
wise to reproach the artist for the unattainable perfection of his 
ideal model, as Catholic morality for the supposed exagreration of 
its requirements. In both cases the attainment will fall short of 
the ideal; but it will be greater than it could be without the 
ideal. The philosophical instinct of Catholicism Ted it to fulfil the 
practical conditions of the case by transferring the type from the 
abstract to the concrete state. It applied its social genius in 
gradually concentrating in the Founder of their system all the 
perfection that they could imagine in human nature, thus con- 
stituting a universal and operative type, admirably adapted to the 
moral guidance of humanity, and in which the highest. and the 
humblest could alike find a model for human conduct; and they 
completed thé lesson by the addition of that yet more ideal con- 
ception which offers as the feminine type the beautiful mystic 
reconciliation of purity with maternity. 

There is no department of general morality which was nof, 
eminently improved by Catholicism, as I could show, if my space 
and my purpose admitted of it, I can only briefly point out the 
most important instances of advancement, under the three heads of 
personal, domestic, and social morality. 7 

The great aim being the exaltation of reason over passion, 
Catholicism justly regarded personal virtues as the Personal 
basis of all others. "Phe sanitary practices and the. morarit. 
personal privations it imposed had therefore some social efficaev, 
being, at the least, beneficial auxiliaries to moral education, — 
especially in the Middle Ages. Again, the personal virtues which 
weie recommended in more ancient times as a matter of individual 
prudence were now first conceived of in a social connection. 
Humility, so strongly enforced by Catholicism as to form a popular 
reproach against it, was of emihent importance, not only during à 
period of haughty oppression which proved its necessity, but in 
reference tothe permanent moral wants of human nature, in which 
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we need not fear that pride and vanity will: ever be too much 
repressed. Nothing is more remarkable, under this head, than the 
reprobation of suicide, which had been erected into a sort of honour 
among the ancients, who valued their own lives no more than other 
people's ; or, at least, into a resource which their philosophers were 
not blamed for recurring to. This anti-social practice would no 
doubt have declined with the predominance of military manners, 
but it is certainly one of the moral glories of Catholicism to have 
organized an energetic condemnation of it 
Under Catholicism, domestic morality issued forth from the 
Domestic subjection to polity in which the ancients had placed 
morality. it and assumed its proper rank. When the spiritual 
and temporal orders were Separated, it was felt that the domestic 
life must heuceforth be the most importaut-for the mass of mankind, 
—political life being reserved for. the exceptional few, instead of 
absorbing everything else, as it did when the question concerned 
the minority of free men in a population of slaves. The special 
care of Catholicism for domestic life induced such a multitude of 
apiy results as defies even the Most summary analysis here. The 
reader must imagine for himselt ment in hüman families 


when Catholic influence relation, to develop without 
tyranny the sense of r lemnly Sanctioning, for 
Instance, the paternal a ent ] 
archal despotism, »doned, 
—as they still were, beyond the pale of monotheism. T ean Sphcially 
notice only what, relat regard to hich 

i nd complete vhat 
No one now denies thág it 


al condition of Women; but it is ge 
deprived them of all pa ion tae 


i d participation what- 
ns, éVen in the of io y 
astic orders to which they were admitted, cee A tho ae 
as far as possible, precluded them from royalt; ay Y 1] Bet it 9 iu 
which it had political influence enough to X dl p čountriés AS 
tion of aptitude, the theocratic principle at hace onside y 
embodied in caste. The benefit bestowe dione: l y MEE 
consisted in rendering their lives essentially q sit poe ARCU 
the due liberty of their interior existence, UE Hye oo their 
Position by sanctifying the indissolublenosg otn : Les UK prr 
among the Romans, who married but Gina ecc PS eH 
was seriously injured by the power of divo uo Hu EVE occasion 
hereafter to treat of the evils attending p ce: t i 

intermediate periodof human history, y 


S the power of divorce. s 
a vhen Catholicism interdicted it, 
that beneficent influence s 

morals and manners of th 


9 connected the two sexes that, under the 
5 a € syster 
scriptible right, independent ey 
ditional participation in not on 


; the wife acquired an impre- 
enof her own conduct, to an uncon- 
ly all the social advantages of him 
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who had once chosen her, but, as far as possible, in the consideration: 
he enjoyed; and it would be difficult to imagine any practicable 
, arrangement more favourable to the dependent sex. As civilization 
develops the essential differences of the sexes, among others, it has 
excluded women more and more from all functions that can with- 
draw them from their domestic vocation. It is in the higher classes 
of society that women work out their destination with the least 
hindrance ; and it is there, in consequence, that we may look for a 
Kind of spontaneous type, towards which the condition of women 
must, on the whole, tend; and looking there, we apprehend at once 
the law of social progression, as regards the sexes, which consists in 
disengaging women more and more from all employment that is 
foreign to their domestic functions; so that, for instance, we shall 
hereafter reject, as disgraceful to Man, in all ranks, af now in the 
higher, the practice of subjecting women to laborious dccupations ; 
whereas they should be universally, and more and more exclusively, 
set apart for their characteristic offices of wife and mothe: 

In regard to social morality, properly so called, every one will 
admit the distinctive influence of Catholicism in Social 
modifying the energetic but savage patriotism of morality. 
the ancients by the higher sentiment of humanity or universal 
brotherhood, so happily popularized by if under the sweet name 
of charity. No doubt the nature of the Christian doctrines, and 
the religious antipathies which resulted from them, greatly restricted 

ality of affection, which was generally 


this hypothetical univers affe hicl 
limited to Christian peoples; but within these limits the brotherly 


affections of different nations were powerfully developed, apart from 
the common faith which was its principle, by their uniform habit- 
ual subordination to one spiritual authority, whose members were, 
notwithstanding their separate nationalities, fellow-citizens of 
Christendom. It is a true remark that the improvement of Buro- 
pean relations, the advancement of international law, and the 
humane cojiditions imposed, more and more, on war itself, may 
all be referred to the period when Catholic influence brought all 
parts of Europe into connection. In the interior condition of each 
- nation the duties which arise out of the great Catholic principle of 
universal brotherhood, and which have temporarily failed only 
through the decay of the theological system which imposed them, 
afforded the best obtainable means to remedy the inconveniences 
inseparable from the social state; and especially the imperfect 
distribution of wealth. This was the source of so many admirable ` 
foundations devoted to the solace of human suffering, institutions 
unknown in ancient times, and the more remarkable because they 
usually grew out of private mnnificence, in ‘which publie co-opera- 
tion has seldom any part.— While expanding the universal senti- 
ment of social union, Catholicism did not neglect that of perpetuity, 
which is, as I have before pointed out, its natural complement; 
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connecting all times as well as all plaees. "This was the gehen 
use of the great system of customary commemoration, 50 Ir Y 
constructed by Catholicism, in wise Imitation of polytheism. LA 
had space, it would be easy to show how wise were the precautions 
introduced by Catholicism, and usually respected, to make coii 
tion, replacing deification, fulfil its social purpose by avoiding the 
disgraceful abuses caused by the confusion of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers among the Greeks, and yet more the Romans, in their 
declining period: so that the lofty recompense was very rarely 
decreed to men who were not more or less eminently worthy, remark- 
able, or useful, while they were selected, with careful impartiality, 
from every class of society, from the highest to the lowest. 


We may now form some idea of the vastness of the moral regen- 
eration accomplished by 


Catholicism in the"Middle Ages. Impaired 
as it was by the imperfections of the philosophy, and the difficulties 
of the social phase of the time, if m 
requisite. 3m 
attendant condi 


philosophy shou 
for us to review 


our present ex 


u 1s happened in human 
history, from the Catholic period till now, 


our own period with that ¢ 


civilization. We shall see tl 


modern times i at memor. 
history, which Protestantism is pleased to c 


‘ains how the intellectual 
Talalectiat theistic system nig] 


condition under ing that the system 
Catholicism. 


E n in human 
all thé dark ages, * 
movement of the mono- 
it be retarded without its follow- 
was hostile to human progression. 
It never was'so except during its declitre (and then 
much less than is commonly Supposed), when it was engrossed with 
the cares of self-preservation, Itis an exaggeration also to attribute 
to the Germanic invasions the retardatjon of intellectual develop- - 
Ment during the Middle Ages; for the decline was taking place for 
centuries before the invasions Were of any enerossine importance. 
Tso facts, one of time and one of Place, may throw light upon this 
ill-understood question, The Supposed riva] of human, intelligence 
(which however had not been asleep, but only otherwise employed), 
in other words, the acceleration of the Mental movement, immedi- 
ately followed upon the full maturity of the Catholic system, in the 
eleventh century, and took place during its high social ascendency- 
Again, it was iu the very centre of this dominion, and almost before 
the eyes of the supreme sacerdotal authority, that Wessel 
appeared ; for it is impossible to deny the superiority of-Italy in th . 
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Middle Ages, under all the four aspects of jntellectual action. 
These two. facts are enough to show how favourable Catholicism 
then was to human development. The preceding inactivity was 
owing to the laborious and anxious character of the task of organiz- 
ing the system; a work of supreme importance, absorbing almost 
the whole intellectual resources, and commanding the strongest 
interest of the peoples concerned: so that the provisional direction 
of the mental movement was left to second-rate minds, amidst a 
state of affairs which was unfavourable to marked progression, and 
which barely allowed the preservation of what had been gained, 
This seems to me the simple and rational explanation òf this ap- 
parent anomaly: and it releases us from the necessity of imputing 
to any men, institutions, or events any tendency to: repress the 
human mind, while it refers us to the great obligation to devote the 
highest abilities to the task required, in each age, by the chief needs 
of mankind: and certainly nothing could, in this view, be more 
interesting to all thinkers than the progressive deveiopment of 
Catholic institutions. ‘The intellectual movement, which had never 
stopped, was joined, in the time of Hildebrand, by all the intellect 
that was set free by the completion of the Catholic system, and of 
its application to political life; and then were realized the vast 
consequcices which we shall have to review ina subsequent chap- 
ter, The share attributed to the Arabs in the revival is much 
exaggerated, though they may have assisted a movement which 
would have taken place, somewhat more slowly, without them: and 
their intervention had nothing accidental about it. Mohammed 
attempted to, organize monotheism among a people who were iu 
every way unprezared for it: the effort issued in a monstrous poli- 
tical concentration, in the form of a military theocracy : yet the 
intellectual qualities inherent in monotheism could not be wholly 
annulled ; and they even expanded with the more rapidity from the 
failure of the corresponding régime, whereby the highest spiritual 
capacities were left free for intellectual pursuits ; and especially for 
those which had been remanded to the Hast, while the West was 
occupied with the development of the Catholic system. ‘hus the 
Arabs make their appearaice in the midst of the western ipterreg- 
num, without their intervention being at all necessary in the transi- 
tion from the Greek to the modern evolution. The special reasons 
for the intellectual properties of the monotheistic system being 
developed only in the age of its decline, will be best considered 
when I treat of that decline. Having assigned the general grounds 
of the delay, I have to notice briefly the four aspects in which the 
mental influence of Catholicism presents itself. ? 
. The aptitude of Catholicism for philosophy is as remarkable as it 
is ill-appreciated. However imperfect we now know  pyizosophy. 
the theological philosophy to be, it exercised a happy 


Influence over the intellectual development of the multitude, among 
i 
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whom, as we have seen, it is-the glory of the system to have d 
its educational benefits. They were lifted above the narrow circ s 
of their material life; their habitual feelings were purified; a 
sound, though empirical notions of the moral nature of Man, anc 
even some dawn of historical ci 


onception, througli the connection of 
general history with the Church, were conveyed to the whole range 


of classes of society. Through the efforts of Catholicism, „to prove 
its superiority to former Systems, even the great philosophical prin- 
ciple of human progression began to arise throughout Christendom,— 
however inadequate in Strength or quality. When each individual 
thus became empowered to Judge of human actions, persohal and 
“collective, by a fundamental doctrine, the spirit of social discussion 
which distitzuishes modern periods began to arise. It could not 
exist among subordinate persons while the two authorities were 
concentrated in the same holders: and, when the separation was 
effected, the Spirit of discussion was long restrained by the intellect- 
ual discijiine imposed by the vague and zrbitrary nature of the 
theological philosophy: but it was at this time that it began to 
Inove.—As for the cultivated class, the leading fact on their behalf 
was ‘that Catholicism generally allowed free scope to the meta- 
“physical Philosophy, to which the polytheistic régime was hostile. 
m that the ‘metaphysical philosophy was 
ocial questions ; and, in proof of the pro- 
e régime, we have the fact that the calum- 
gave the first worthy reception to the most 
advanced part of Greek philosophy, —th 
Aristotle, which had certainly never been go appreciated before — 
even by the Greeks themselves, We must Point40 the separation 
of the spiritual and temporal powers as an intellectual as well as 
social service, because it Separated at the Same time social theory 
from practice, and thus laid the foundation of social science, in 
distinction -from mere Utopias. Earnestly as I have insisted that 
social Science is only now beginning to be formed, T acknowledge 
with gratitude that its source lies In that remote age, called dark; 
where it is seldom sought for by those who make the freest use of 
Science, its benefits. The scientific influence of Catholicism 
was equally favourable, Onotheism is not, it is true, 
very consistent, with the conception of the invariableness of natural 
laws ; and there is a stage of human development at which the 
monotheistic doctrine, with its conception of an arbitrary will as 
the universal governing power, as the only essential obstacleto the 
view which lies at the b But that stage was not in 
the Middle Age period; and Monotheirm was of immense service 
in disengaging the scientific spirit from the trammels imposed. by 
polytheism. Before, a few simple Mathematical speculations were 
all that was possible, when 


3 all scientific inquiry must clach with ihe 
theological explanations which extended t5 the minutest details © 


ase of science, 


at is, to the doctrine of 


‘which, under Catholic and feudal encourageme 
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all phenomena. When monotheism concentrated the supernatural 
action, it opened a much freer access to these secondary studies, 
and did not interpose any sacred doctrine as an obstacle, as long as 
some vague and general formulas were respected ; and at that time, 
the religious disposition to admiration of divine wisdom, which has 
since proved .a retrograde influence, was promotive of scientific 
inquiry. I need not point out that, as polytheism was a state of 
religious-decline, in comparison with fetichism, so was monotheism 
in regard to polytheism. The suppression of inspiration, with all 
its train of oracles and prophecies, apparitions and miracles, testifies 
to the noble efforts of Catholicism to enlarge, at the expense of the 
theological spirit, the as yet narrow field of human reason, as far as 
the philosophy of the period would allow. Adding to these con- 
siderations that of the “facilities which sacerdotal life afforded to 
intellectual culture, we may conceive of the happy influence of the 
monotheistic régime on the growth of the chief natural sciences :— 


in the creation of Chemistry, founded on Aristotle's conception of 


the four elements, aud sustained by the wild hopes ‘which were 
necessary to stimulate nascent experimentation :—in the improve- 
ment of Anatomy, so restricted in more ancient limes :—and in 
the development of pre-existing mathematical speculation and 
astronomical knowledge; a progression which was attested by 
the rise of algebra, as a distinct branch of ancient arithmetic, 
and by that of trigonometry, which was, in the hands of the 
Greeks, too imperfect and limited for the growing requirements 
of astronomy. i 
The æsthetic influence of monotheism did not reach its highest 
point till the next period ; but it is impossible to be d 
blind to its scope when we consider the progress : 
made by music and architecture during the Middle Ages. The 
introduction of musical notation and the development of harmony 
gave a wholly new character to Song; and the same extension was 
given to instrumental music by the creation of its most powerful 
and complete organ ; and the share borne by Catholic influence in 
each needs no pointing out. Its effect on the progress of Architec- 
ture is equally clear. It was not only that there was a great change 
in ordinary habitations, in consequence of the private relations 
nt, succeeded to the 
isolation of the domestic life of the ancients. Besides these im- 
provements, in private life, there arose those religious edifices which 
ave the most perfect monumental expression of the ideas and feel- 
iugs of our moral nature, and which will for ever, notwithstanding 
the decay of the corresponding beliefs, awaken in every true philos- 
opher a delicious emotion of social sympathy. Polytheism, besides 
that its worship was outside athe temples, could not originate an 
improvement which was appropriate to a system of universa! instruc- 
tion, followed up by a &ontinuous habit of personal meditation. In 
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gard to poetry, it is enough to name Dante to show what the 
| Rd EM effect notwithstanding the obstacles presented by ibe 
slow and laborious elaboration of the modern languages, and the 
difficulty arising from the equivocal and unstable character of the 
corresponding social state, which was unfavourable to poetical 1n- 
spiration. I noticed before the Superior aptitude of polytheism in 
this respect even to this day, as is shown by the inability of even 
our best poets to free modern poetry from its traces. Às to the 
rest, the influence of the period, in this case as in others, so stretches 
forward into the" next, that we cannot appreciate its services fully 
till we arrive at that part of our analysis, 
Turning now to the lower and more universal aspect of the 
Industry, _ Mental movement,—the industrial, —it is clear that, 
' “starting from the time of personal emancipation, we 
must adjourn the estimate of industrial progress to the text, period. 
1 l improvement of all however must be the 
erfage, accom 
munities, such 


Catholic system 
Vast success of a later time. 


ew character of industry, shown in 


xterna ‘ces for human efforts, Twas nof 
only that men were becoming nature: a 


Stronger reason was that the C ere placed 


's, whence 


origin of which we 
more than the ignorance of a 
machinery, which could no desired while there was 
an abundant provision of in ar force always at hand; 
and when the use of machinery had begun, we trace the wisdom of 
the Catholic system in interposing between this ines: 
ment and the theological discoura 
great industrial modification of the 
against the providential optimism w 
theistic fatalism, 

This brief Survey seems to prove tlie injustice of the reproach of 
barbarism and darkness brought against the period; against the 
very age illustrated by Thomas Aquinas Albertus Magnus, Roger 
Bacon, Dante, and others, T'o conclude our analysis of the period, 
I have only to exhibit the principle of ie EA decay of this 
transitory system, the great destin of which was to prepare 
for the gradual and safe de the theological and mili- 


^ time with the rise and expan- 
sion of the new elements of order, à 


aS the slavery 
ented the use of 


Sement whi 
external 


'hich haq succeeded to the poly- 


tary régime, taking place at the same 
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Whichever way we look at the organization proper to the Middle 
Ages, its provisional nature is evident from the fact provisional 
that the developments it encouraged were the first nature of 
causes of its decay. In the spiritual region the con- the régime, 
centration of deity into one object was the last possible modification, 
as the reduction could go no further without a total perversion of 
the theological philosophy, and the loss of its social ascendency; 
while, at the same time, the more rapid and extensive rise of the 
positive spirit, not only among educated men, but among the masses 
of civilized nations, could not but bring on such fatal modifications. 
We have seen that the existence of the Catholic system depended 
on numerous conditions, the failure of any one of which involved 
the destruction of the whole; and we have ascertained the precari- 
ousness of the greater number of those conditions. ‘The system was 
not, as I have shown, hostile to intellectual progress: on the con- 
trary, it favoured it; but it never incorporated that improvement 
with itself, The improvement grew up under the shelter of 
Catholicism; but it outgrew the provisional protection, which was 
thenceforth done with. ‘The great intellectual office of Catholicism 
was to prepare, under the theological régime, the elements of the 
positive régime. In the same way, in morals it prepared men for 
the newosystem by encouraging the exercise of human reason in 
judging of conduct ; and thus it rendered the downfall of theological 
influence inevitable,—apart from the instruction it gave to Man's 
moral nature to revolt against its own violations of his noblest feel- 
ings, in support of its declining existence,—thus offending, in its hour 
of necessity, the moral sentiments which were its own best work. 

If we are'to trace the principle of decay through its whole exist- 
ence, we must admit that it was older than the system itself; for 
we find it in the great division, considered in a former chapter, 
between natural and moral philosophy; the philos-  pivision be- 
ophy of the inorganic world, and that of moral and tween Natural 
social Man. his division, proposed by the Greek ane 
philosophers a little before the establishment of fie ee es 
Alexandrian Museum, by which it was openly sanctioned, was the 
first logical condition of all future progress, because it permitted 
the independent growth of inorganic philosophy (then in the meta- 
physical stage), whose more simple speculations might be rapidly 
perfected without injury to the social operation of moral philosophy 


` (then in its«theological stage), which was much less occupied with 


the abstract improvement of its doctrines, than with trying the fit- 
ness of theological conceptions for civilizing mankind. A rivalry, 
extending from doctrines to persons, immediately grew up between 
the metaphysical spirit, which was in possession of the scientific 
domain, and the theological, &hich governed morals: and if was 
the social,ascendency of moral philosophy which kept down intel- 
Jectual enterprise in the direction of natural philosophy, and was 
D 
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the first cause of the retardation of Science which I explained just 
now. We see the conflict reflected in the strugeles of such ES 
as St Augustine against the mathematical, reasonings, d 
popularized among students of natural philosophy, by hich te 
Alexandrian philosophers proved the form of the earth, and y 
necessary existence of antipodes. One of the most illustrious 
founders of the Catholic philosophy was seen enforcing objections 
so puerile that the lowest understandings would not now condescend 
to them, Comparing this case with that before mentioned, of the 
astronomical extravagances of Epicurus, we shall see how thorough 
was this separation,— very. like antipathy,—between natural and 
moral philosophy. W 
t was the metaphysical spirit which had wrought the transition 
Zhe Metaphy- from ietichism to polytheism; and, quite recently, 
sical spirit, . i i and “it, was not 
nodification at the moment when 
strong. As there was nothing beyond 
al issue from the theological state, which was 
sical action became destructive, and 
I its propagators being unconsciously employed 
1n spoiling, by their anti-social analyses, the very conditions of exist- 
eistic system, The more Catholicism sided the 
ent, the faster did the destruction 
and other intellectual advance added honour 
al spirit which Appeared to direct it. The anta- 
Bonism was certain to overtake Catholicism when it had fulfilled 
the social conditi ts proper office, and when intel- 


tant to human 
hus the general cause al dissolution of 
orate self the intellectual 
23 necessarily left po lind; and, from that 
empire was by 
Y, Or even retrograde 
sb this day Jå may be 
t the Intellectual decline may be 
lé Protraction o£ that moral sway to which 
atholieism seems to be entitled by t] 


1 © excellence of its own mo- 
rality, which will be respected when the 


movement, by which it w. 
time, the only w; 
exchanging its 
character, such as sadly disting 
thought, in 


y true that moral influence 
Tlotity ; for it canznever be in 
? give their’ chief confidence, 
9 minds which they respect 80 
roa about the simplest speculative questions. 
Catholicism Was once the organ of Universal morality; and we nan 
accept itas a precious legacy, Without insisting that the giver sha’ 
not die, or refusing the gift be 


eause the bestower is dead. |. We have 
derived valuable truth from astrology 


the natural course of 
in the dearest intere: 
little as not to consult them 


: Prejudices of its enemies . 
It is philosophical} 


and alChemy, finding the truth. 


Scandinavian invasions; and even, in some respects, in Spain a 
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remain when the vehicle was broken up: and the process is the 
same in the case of the moral and political progress set on foot by 
the theological philosophy. It could not perish with the philosophy, 
if another spiritual organization had been meantime prepared to 
receive it,—as we shall see hereafter. 

The temporal decline of the Middle Age system proceeded from 
a cause so evident as to require little remark. Inal zemporat 
the three aspects of the feudal régime, its transitory decline. 
character is distinctly marked. Its defensive.organization was 
required only till the invaders should have settled down into agri- 
cultural life at home, and become converted to Catholicism : and 
military pursuits thenceforth became more and more exceptional, as 
industry strengthened and extended itself.—The breaking up of the 
temporal nower into partial sovereignties, which was the second 
feature of the feudal system, was no less a transient arrangement, 
which must give place to a new centralization ; as we shall presently 
see that it did—Asfor the third feature—the transformation of 
slavery into serfage, it is unquestionable that while slavery may 
exist a long time under suitable conditions, serfage can be no more 
than a transition state, sure to be speedily modified by the establish- 
ment of industrial communities, and serving no other special purpose 
than gradually leading on the labourers to entire personal freedom. 
Thus, it is the same with feudalism as with Catholicism,—the better 
it discharged its function, the more it accelerated its own destruc- 
tion. ` External circumstances, however, which were in themselves 
in no degree accidental, prolonged the duration of the system very 
unequally among the European nations,—its political rule having 
lasted longest on the various frontiers of Catholic feudal civiliza- 


ion, that is, in Poland, Hungary, etc., with regard to Tartar and 
nd 


the larger Mediterranean islands, especially Sicily, with regard to 
vell to notice here 


Arab engroachments: a distinction which it is w ce h 
in its germ, as we shall find an interesting application of it in a 
future part of our analysis. This short explanation will help us to 
fix on the class by whom the disintegration of the feudal system 
was conducted. The advent of the industrial class was the issue 
from it; but it could not be that class which should conduct the 
process, ‘on account of its subordinate position, and of ils having 
énough to do in its own interior development. The work was done 
by the legists, who had risen in social influence as military activily 
declined. Like the metaphysicians, they had a provisional office ; 
and the one class in philosophy, and the other in polity, effected, the 
critical modifications required, and founded nothing. 

The reflection which naturally occurs at the end of our survey of 
the monotheistic régime is that the immense time  gpnctusion. 
required for its slow political elaboration is out o 
all proportion to the short period of its social sway : 


its rise having 


D 
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as it remained at the head of the 
0,—from Gregory VIL, who com- 
- under whom its decline conspicuously 

ng centuries having exhibited only a 
agony perpetually relaxing in activity. The only 
possible solution of this great historical problem is that the part 
of Catholicism which was thus destined to expire was the doctrine, 
and not its organization, which was only transiently spoiled through 
its adherence to the theological philosophy ; while, reconstructed 
upon a sounder and broader intellectual basis, the same constitution 
must superintend the Spiritual reorganization of modern society, 
except for such differences as must be occasioned by diversity of 
doctrine. We must either assent to this, or suppose (what seems ta 
contradict the laws of Our nature) that the vast efforts of so many 
great men, seconded by the persevering earnestness óf civilized 
nations, in the secular establishment of this masterpiece of human 
wisdom, must be irrevocably lost to the most advanced portion of 
humanity, except in its provisional results, This general explana- 
tion is grounded on the considerations we have just reviewed, and 


‘It will be confirmed by all the rest of our analysis, of which it will 
be the main political conclusion. 


Q 
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CHAPTER X. 


METAPHYSICAL STATE, AND CRITICAL PERIOD OF MODERN , 
SOCIETY. 


WE have seen the theological philosophy and the military polity 
supreme ir antiquity: we have seen them modified and enfeebled 
in the Middle Ages: and we have now to study their final dec]ine 
and dissolution in the transitional modern period, in, preparation 
for a new and permarient organic state of society, THe task seems 
to mark out its own division. I must first review the process of 
the dissolution of the old systems; and this will be the work of the 
present chapter : and next, I shall exhibit the progressive evolution 
of the chief elements of the positive system. The two processes 
are inseparably connected in practice, as we must carefully re- 
member: but they must be divided in analysis, OT Conduct of 

ihe conjunction of two orders of considerations so te fauiry. 

opposite as decomposition and recomposition would. introduce end- 
less confusion into our speculations. Such a division was nof 
necessary im treating of earlier periods, because such opposing 
movements as then existed were convergent; and such transitions 
‘as took place were from one phase of the theological system to 
another. But the case is different when we have’ to study the issue 
from the theological system into one which is of a wholly different 
nature—that is, the greatest revolution, intellectual and social, 
that the human race could undergo at any period of its career. 
We shouid even lose sight of the organic elements of the case in 
their critical investiture, if we did not study them by themselves, 
and after the others. In a concrete history, of course, this process 
would be ont of the question: but the form of our historical 
review has been abstract throughout ; and, this being the case, we 
are nof only permitted but bound to use such a method as may 
best illustrate owr subject. Such a method is the division I pro- 
pose. What we have to be careful of is to bear in mind that the 
two processes, though separated here for purposes of investigation, 
are for ever co-operaling';—the destruction of old elements being 
the very means of disclosing the new; the motive force oi one 
period naturally imparting itself to the next; and the mutual 
reaction “of the antagonistic systems being favourable to the func; 
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i th. One side of this view is ev 1 
uus ue Kaum hien of. the theological and. military system 
aided the scientific and industrial development of a later time: but 
the reverse action is less understood, though it is not less impor- 
tant. We shall see as we proceed, howeyer, that, it was the latent 
development of the positive spirit which sustained and substantiated 
the gradual ascendency of the metaphysical spirit over the theo- 
logical,—saving it from utter waste in bootless discussion, and 
directing it towards a genuine philosophical renovation, 1 
office is fulfilled by the industrial spirit in the temporal system : it 
in like manner saves the legists and the military class from sterile 
conflict, and points out the radical incompatibility between the 
military system, which the legists can only revile, and the char- 
acteristic native of modern civilization. Remembering, therefore, 
these conside: rations, that we may avoid supposing the'two move- 
ments to be unconnected, we may now, seeing them to be hetero- 
Seneous and. convergent, critical and organic, proceed to consider 
them Separately ; taking the critical process tirst, by reviewing the 
growing disorganization of the theological and military system for 
the last five centuries. 


he negative character of this 


ident enough : we all see 


great revolutionary Operation 
naturally arouses a sort of philosophical repugnance, which must 
e met by the considerati 1 i 


al phase with all its errors 
aS necessary in its intermediate place as any other 
to the slow and labor Zs 


ious progress of human development. The 
ancient System was irrevocably doomed: the new elements were in 
course of disclosure 


sure: but it must be long before their political 
Nevessity of a Aa neies and their social value could be verified, so 
transitional " G 5 if DN 
state uon" as to form the basis of a new organization, An 
e new 


j ! 1 ution of th 
Therefore Impossible, even if there had been no existing human 
feelings and interests Connected with the Past: and it was 
to go through the process which we 
i in midst of—through that thoroaghly 
exceptional and transitional state, in Which the chief political pro- 
itive character, while public order is main- 
` tained by a resistance ever becoming. more retrograde The revolu- 
tionary doctrine which is the agent of the change does its work by 
the insufficiency of the old organization and protecting 
nts of progress from the interference of old insgeaimentas 
Without the impulsion of this Critical energy, Lumanity would 
have been stationary ; and its office could not have been fulfilled 
if the critical movement had not been urced to its last natural 
degree, and especially in its menta] action ; for nothing, short of 
the entire suppression of the re igious and. political “prejudices 
relating io the old organization could 


The same - 


for the old was’ 


— e 


more attention, was that they preserved the W 


s, 
LI 
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Such a preparation of the zround may be considered a negative 
condition; but it is an indispensable one; ant all repugnance at- 
tendant upon the spectacle of destruction ought to give way before 


this consideration. 


For the date of the beginning of this disorganization, we must 
go back further than the time usually assigned, Zes commence- 
which is the sixteenth century. The Catholic con- ment. 
stitution had, however, fulfilled its office before the end of the thir- 
teenth century, while, at the same time, the conditions of its political 
existence had become seriously impaired. I therefore fix on the 
opening of the fourteenth century as the origin of the revolutionary 
process, which has, from that date, been participated in by every 
social class, each in its own way. In the spiritual domain, Cathol- 
ieism transcended its bounds, during the pontifieaté of Boniface 
VIIL, by Setting up an absolute domination, which of course 
excited universal resistance, as formidable as it was just, at the 
very time when it had manifested its radical incompetency to direct 
the intellectual movement, which was becoming of more social 
importance every day. Serious precursory symptoms of decline 
began to appear; such as the relaxation of the sacerdotal spirit, 
and the growing vigour of heretical tendencies. ‘The Franciscans 
and Dominicans, whose institution was then a century.old, were 
as powerful a reformatory and preservative power as the system 
admitted; and they effectually counteracted the decay for a time; 
but their power did not long avail; and the very necessity for its 
use was a prediction of the speedy downfall of a system which 
received such a support in vain. Another symptom was the violent 
means resorted to on a great scale for the extirpation of heresies ; 
for as spiritual authority can finally rest only on the voluntary 
assenti of men’s minds, all resort to material force is an unquestion- 
able token of imminent and éonscious decline. ‘These indications 
assign the opening of the fourteenth century as the date of the 
concussion received by the Catholic system in its most central 
prerogatives. 

In the temporal order, in the same way, the feudal system fell 
into decay because it had, fulülled its military office. Two series 
of efforts had been required during the defensive period,—one to 
guard the uprising civilization from the incursions of the wild poly- 
theists of the north, and the other to protect it from Mussulman 
monotheism. In the first, the great hero of the Middle Ages found 
a field for his energy ; but the struggle was harder in the second 
case. ` Catholicism could put the seal on the conquest of the 
northern nations by converting them ; whereas, there could be no 
conversion where the hostile powers were both monotheistic, and 
each insisting that his form of monotheism should prevail. The 


great result, of the Crusades, among many which have engrossed 
estern progression, 


j , í 
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and remanded-the Mussulman proselytism to the East, where its 
action might be realy progressive. ‘The success, of the Crusades 
could not be complete till the Northern migrations had been brought 
to an end by stout resistance and wise concessions: and this is 
why the defence of Catholicism against Islamism became the 
chief object of military activity during the two centuries when. the 
Middle Age polity was in its perfection. The great defensive opera- 
tion may be regarded as complete towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, though there were occasional irruptions from the Fast till 
the seventeenth, and the habit of crusading excitement required 
time for subsidence. When the protective and Conservative office 
of the feudal régime was accomplished, the military spirit became 
disturbing; and the more so as the European authority of the 
papacy declined. Its services were partial, in guarding the 
nationality of the various European peoples; but tken it was 
through this Very military spirit that those nationalities were: 
endangered. — Tt declined, together with the spiritual power, 
when its political ascendency would have stood in the way of 
progress, 

Iu 


dana Catholic roi ls 
spectacle of its sinking under the mutual Conan ieee inst 
atic externa] Attack : 
al attack: ECO 
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ays, 


"s < spiritual and temporal , power was 

Causes of d f a cause of decline, both from the want of con- 
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decline. A of ne TNE civilization, and from the 

ae «1 bettection of the Only existing philosophy. Jhe 
military spirit is always aming at m 


exclusive rule, even when it has 


aracter; and therefore the divi- 
ful us it was, was a premature 
accomplished euly when the industrial 


arrived at the defensive stage of eh 
sion of authority, desirable and use 
attempt at what can be fully 
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spirit shall have completely superseded the military. The theo- 
logical spirit was no less disposed to pass its limits, the sacerdotal 
boundary being moreover thoroughly empirical and indeterminate. 
The mental discipline, which became more and more stringent and 
oppressive as the necessary convergence became more difficult, 
strengthened the sacerdotal disposition to usurpation. Again, 
though the temporal dominions annexed to the papacy became 
important among European sovereignties only when the Catholic 
system was in a state of political decline, the temporal sovereignty 
no doubt aided the spirit of ambition in the popes. Between: an 
imperfect civilization on the one hand and a vicious philosophy on 
the other, the fundamental division which it was the glory of the 
period to have proposed, was overthrown ; and the wonder would 
be that it lasted so long as to the fourteenth century,4f we had nof 
seen how slew and feeble was the growth of the new social elements, 
and how much remained to be done, to the last, before the function 
of the Catholic and feudal system was fulfilled. Our conclusions 
will be the same if we study the principal subdivision of each of 
these main powers; that is, the corresponding relation between 
the central and the local authorities. We shall see that the interior 
harmony of each power could have no more stability than their 
mutual combination. In the spiritual case there was a stronger peril 
of discord between the central sacerdotal authority and the national 
; attends upon human imperfection. The 


clergies, than always 
system had special liabilities of its own. When the severe disci- 


pline necessary to preserve unity in the Church began to react, any 
partial rebellion might become important by attaching itself to 
national rivalries, under the guardianship of the respective temporal 
powers. The sime causes which limited the territorial extension 
of Catholicism were fatal to its interior constitution, quite apart 
from dogmatic difficulties. In the most favouring countries the 
national clergy claimed special privileges, which the popes declared 
to be incompatible with the political existence of Catholicism ; and 
the opposition was doubtless as real in more remote countries, 
though less formally expressed. At the same time the papal 
tendency to centralization, which indulged Italian ambition at the 
expense of all other, aroused very energetic and obstinate national 
susceptibilities on every hand. ‘Thus there was danger of a break- 
ing-up, from the formation of independent national Churches before 
doctrinal schism was heard of. Considering the liabilities of such 
a system, and tke imperfection of its intellectual bases, it is clear 
that no excellencies of organization could preserve it from decay 
when once its discordant forces were set free from their combined 
pursuit of a common end; that is, when the system had once 
reached its culminating-point, As for the temporal case, we are 
all familiar with the struggles between the central power of 
royalty aud, the local powers of the various classes of the feudal 
A VOL. II. R 
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í i radictory tendencies of 
ierarchy. No efforts to reconcile the contradictory ten 
SERM and centrálization, both of which were sanctioned by the 
feudal spirit, could possibly avail for any length of time; an 


the ruin of the system must follow upon the victory of either of 
them. 


The spectacle of this spontaneous decomposition suggests the 
reflection, first, that it confirms the estimate in the last chapter 0 


the transitoriness of this extreme phase of the theological and 
military system; and again, that as the Spontaneous decay was 
favourable to the growth of the new social elements, it becomes t 
fresh evidence of the fitness of the régime to carry on the great 
human evolution ; and again, that the spontaneousness of the decay 
‘is really a distinctive feature of the Catholic and feudal régime, 
inasmuch as it was far more marked than ín any preceding instance. 
In the spiritual order, carefully organized as it was, it iy remarkable 
that the first agents of disorganization always and everywhere 
issued from the body 


of the Catholic clergy ; whereas, there Was 
nothing anaiċgous to this in polytheism, in which the two powers 


Were confounded. So provisional is the theological philosophy; 
that, in proportion as it ad 


becomes less consistent; 
firmed by etichism was mare deeply 
rooted and st gave way before it. Poly- 
theism had g and a longer duration than 
monotheism; and this appears 

paradoxical ; 


; while our theory explain 
rational pro; 


ational | ceptions consists in a perpetual 
diminution of intensity. e . 


ch the destruction 
Decline under Of the old system proceeded under the superintendence 
negat of a systematic negative doctrine, —we must bear in 
Oy mind what I have already said of the indispensable 
need of such a doctrine, to shelter the growing germs of the system 
to come, and to obviate the danger of eternal TESTEM conflict, oF 
of a return to an exhausted régime. As to the inevitableness © 
Such a negative doctrine, that is fasily established: for instance, 
We see it to be certain that Protestantism must arise, in course'o 
time, from the very nature of the monotheistic régime, " Monotheism 
introduces into the very heart of theology a spirit of individua 
examination and discussion, by leaving "comparatively unsettle 

those secondary matters of belief which polytheism dogmatically 
fixed to their Jast particulars; and thus a natural though restricve® 
philosophical liberty was admitted, at least to determine the proper 
mode of administering the Supernatural power in each particula 
ease, Thus theological heresy is impossible in polytheism, S 
always “present in monotheism ; because speculative activity mos 
fall into more or less divergence With regard to essentially vag 
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and arbitrary conceptions; and the division between the spiritual 
and temporal powers greatly enhanced the tendency in the case of 
Catholicism, because it incited free inquiry to extend itself from 
theological questions to social problems, in order to establish among 
them the special applications of the common doctrine which could 
P proved legitimate. "The tendency gained strength perpetually 
QE Nue wile period of the decay of the system, while the 
EON GE were fighting against the spiritual, aud the national 
gies against the papacy; and we see in it the origin of the 
appeal to free inquiry which characterizes Protestantism, the first 
general phase of the revolutionary philosophy. The scholars who 
supported the authority of kings against the popes, and the national 
Churches which resisted the decisions of Rome, could not but claim 
for themselves a right of inquiry, urged more and môre systemati- 
cally, and unavoidably extended to all individuals and all questions, 
till, by a mental and social necessity, it brought on the destruction 
of the Catholic discipline first, then of the hierarchy, and, finally, 
of the dogma. l < 
‘As for this character of the provisional philosophy, it is deter- 
mined by the nature of its function, Popular sense The provisional 
has given its character in its title of Protestantism, Philosophy 
which applies to the whole revolutionary philosophy, though com- 
confined to the first state of the doctrine. In fact, this 
has, from the rise of primitive Lutheranism up to the 
deism of the last century, without excepting the systematic atheism 
which is its extreme phase, been nothing more, historically speaking, 
than a growing and increasingly methodical protest against the 
| intellectual bases of the old social order, extended, in virtue of its 
absolute character, to all genuine organization whatever. Serious 
as are the perils attending this negative spirit, the great necessary 
renovation could not take place without it, In all preceding times 
the destruction of each form could be subordinated by the human 
mind to the institution of a new form, which had some perceived 
character and purpose ; but now a total renovation was needed, — 
a mental as well as social renovation,—more thorough than the 
experience of mankind canelsewhere show. As the critical operation 


was necessary before the new elements were ready, the ancient 
order had to be broken up, while the future remained wholly un- 
for it but giving an 


settled ; and in such a case there was nothing 

absolute character to critical principles ; for, if any conditions had 
been regularly im posed on the negative rights which they proclaimed, 
such conditions must have been derived from the very system pro- 
posed to be destroyed (no other social system being then in view); 
and thus the whole work would have been a mere abortion. "The 
critical dogmas ‘concerned in the process I shall notice hereafter, 
more or less explicitly ; meantime, I have so exhibited the grounds 
of the hostility and defizuce manifested by this negative philosophy 


monly 
philosophy 


) 
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towards all authority whatever, and of its instinctive and absolute 
tendency to control and reduce all social powers, and both the 
origin and aim of such tendencies, that the thoughtful reader may 
obtain for himself the elucidations which it is not within my scope 
to provide. 
One more division remains to be made—of the last period of 
Christian pe- three centuries into two nearly equal portions: In 
riod of the the first, which comprehends the chief forms of Pro- 
OUEEEAS testantism, properly so called, the right of free 
inquiry, while fully admitted, was restrained within the limits of 
the Christian theology ; and, in consequence, the spirit of discussion 
was chiefly employed in destroying, in the name of Christianity, 
the admirable system of the Catholic hierarchy, which was, in à 
Social sense, the only thorough realization of it. In this appeared 
Conspicuously the inconsistency which characterizes (ne whole of 
the negative philosophy, Proposing, as we here find it, to reform 
Christianity, by destroying the indispensable conditions of its exist- 
ence. The second phase presents the various schemes of deisnt 
Peisticat — which constitute what is called the philosophy of the 
period. eighteenth century, though its methodical formation 
really belongs to the middle of the preceding century. In this case 
the right of free inquiry was declared to be indefinite; hut if was 
taken for granted that metaphysical discussion would remain within 
the general limits of monotheism, whose foundations were supposed 
to be unalterable, They were in their turn, however broken up 
before the end of the period, by a prolongation of the same process: 
The intellectual inconsistency was notably diminished b this 
extension of the destructive analysis; but i die aa 
appears more evident, throne T i du Í 
political regeneration ene el i disposition n E 
produce nothing but anarchy, Tt Sram ae which it 
the historical transition from the one phase men Socinfanism at 
Our preceding survey explains enoneh o "ihe uo heus FE 
S an Lof the origin ; "mation 
of these two phases; for it is evident that. i Wi C he 
right of free inquir t hav Reed onn ILE 
g quiry must have appeared to be limited, or it woul 
not have been admitted; and in the next its limi aps t but 
be found to be movable ; and tl 4,58 limits could no 
f : the extravagances and disturbances 
ae re to ensue must have compelled the auc minds 
o Withdraw altoos " from : 'der of ; bilrary and dis- 
cordant, and ie a perenne of ideas so arbitrary an P 
The „distinction between the two ae ions ouin gestinoa 
bwithstandine their exten; ases IS so indispensable thats 
no ing their extension among all the peoples of Western 
Europe under forms which, though vations, are politically equivalent, 
they could not have the same Principal seat, 4s we shall seo here- 
after. There was also a difference between them 'as to their share 
in the new social elements ; for the 


: positive spirit was at first t00 
restricted and concentrated, as to topics end minds, to have mue 


the socii] dissolution , 


E 
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effect on the advent of Protestantism, which, on the other hand, 
rendered great services to positivism; whereas, under the second 
phase, the powerful though indirect, intervention of positivism 
imparted a rational consistency to anti-theological analysis which 
it could not otherwise have obtained, and which will prove to be 
the chief basis of its ulterior efficacy. 

The course of progress during the whole five centuries encoun- 
tered no serious opposition, except from the legitimate apprehension 
of an entire overthrow of society; and it was. this fear which 
imparted such energy as there was in the resistance of the ancient 
powers, which were themselves drawn in to participate, directly or 
indirectly, in the universal unsteadiness. ‘The leaders of the move- 
ment were necessarily placed in a position of extreme difficulty, 
and especially after the sixteenth century; their difice being to 
satisfy the needs of both order and progress, which became impera- 
tive in proportion as they were found to be nearly irreconcilable. 
During the wholé period, the highest political capacity was that 
which could most wisely carry on the steady demolition of the 
ancient system while avoiding the anarchical disturbances which 
were always imminent where the critical philosophy was at work, 
"le ability to derive social benefit from the spirit of logical incon- 
sistency was quite as important and quite as delicate as that which 
is so much honoured for its beneficent social application of the 
theological doctrine, in the preceding ages. -At the same time, the 
social success of the critical doctrine, in spite of its extreme logical 
imperfection, shows its accordance with the needs of the time; but 
for which the success would be inexplicable. We must therefore 
regard this inemorable critical movement as being no accidental 
disturbance, but one of the necessary stages of the great social 
evolution, however serious are the dangers involved in its irrational 
protraction to the present day. 

When we study the organs of the operation which we have 
surveyed in the abstract, we shall find it difficult or Organs of the 
impossible, to follow up, steadily and clearly, the doctrine- 
separation between the spiritual aud temporal power, though at 
intervals, we shall find it» reappear, under all the main aspects of 


modern civilization. One division, however, among the social forces 
which superintended the transition. of the last three centuries, 
n the metaphysicians 


is naturally distinct enough,—that betwee 
and the legists, who are, in some sort, the spiritual and temporal 
elements of the mixed and equivocal régime that corresponds with 
the inconsistent and exceptional social condition of the period. 
Both must necessarily arise, as I shall show, from the respective 
elements of the ancient system,—the one from the Catholic, and 
the other from the feudal power,—and grow up in rivalry to them 
first, aud then in hostility. Their rise is plainly distinguishable in 
the season of the greatest splendour of the monotheistic régime, 
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in importance, from the twelfth ¢ 3 
ot —osiurty and Tuscany. Their character and office could not 
however be fully revealed till th 


for their intervention in laying the foundations of the exceptional 


- They found their 
ies and parliaments, which have 

gans of the metaphysical action and of 
the power of the legists. The Heads of faculties or doctors, who 
represented the metaphysical power, produced the men of letters 
asa secondary class; and the legists, in like manner, yielded an 
accessory class in the judges and lawyers. We shall ste here- 
after how the secondary classés have now obtained the ascendency, 


thereby indicating that the end of this singular anomaly is near at 
and, 


Fixing our attention now upon the spiritual element which 
Beholasticism "continues to be the most; characteristic, even in this 
~ Cdse— we have seen how the metaphysical spirit 

must naturally obtain social sway at this period. After the Greek 
ivision of philosophy into natural and moral, the metaphysical 
Spirit assumed two forms, which, in harmony with the distinction, 
ecame gradually antagonistic. The first, of which Plato must be 
i lef organ, most resembled the theological philos- 

rst tended rather to modify than to destroy. 
“ond, whose type was Aristotle, approached much nearer to 
the positive philosophy, and tended to human under- 
standing from all theological guardianship, The-one was critical 


only on the side of polytheism, and Superintended the organization 
of monotheism, under which it was j 5 


logical spirit, and transmuted into re igious philoso oy: whereas 
the other, occupied at first with t it P Ene 


he study of the external world, 
could not but be altogether Critical, from itg anti-theplogical 


tendency, in combination with i power to produce 
any organization whatever. Tt rection of this last 
that the great revolutionary movement went on. Discarded by. 
Platonism, while the best minds aged in the oreanization 
of the Catholic system, the Aristote ian spirit, which "had. been 
perpetually extending its inorganic domain, began to assume the 
ascendency in philosophy, by gradually comprehending the moral, 
i i Sway, as soon'as the need of & 
gan to prevail. if was thus that, after the 

Cnotheistic, system was in its glory, 
olasti¢ism was actually working the 


i philosophy and authority. It assumed 
consistency from its natural aptitude for engrossing public instru 


Onsis | xr ee 2 ‘ ee ) “to ecclesi- 
tion in the universities, which Were no longer devoted' to e 
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“the decline of the Catholic system ; their influence incre 
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astical education alone, but embracing all the chief kinds of 
intellectual culture. ‘The works of Thomas Aquinas, and even of 
Dante, show that the new metaphysical spirit had invaded the 
whole intellectual and moral study of individual Man, and was 
already extending to social speculations so as to indicate the 
approaching emancipation of human reason from all purely theo- 
logical guardianship. The canonization of the great scholastic 
doctor was his due for his eminent political services; but it shows 
the involuntary implication of the popes in the new mental activity, 
and their prudence in incorporating with their’ system whatever 
was not directly hostile to it. At first, the anti-theological char- 
acter of metaphysics could disclose itself only in the form of a 
livelier and more pertinacious heresy and schism: but the great 
decisive struggles of thé fourteenth and fifteenth cexturies against 
the European power of the popes and the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the papal see, occasioned a large and permanent application of 
the new philosophy to social questions. Having attained all the 
speculative perfection’ it admitted of, it entered bz.ceforth more 
and more into political controversy ; and, as it grew more negative 
in regard to the old spiritual organization, it became necessarily 
destructive also of the corresponding temporal power, which it had 
at first stimulated in its universal encroachments. ‘Thus it is that, 
up to the last century, the metaphysical power of the universities 
came to take the lead in the work of, destructive change. When 
we. hereafter review the results of the movement, we shall find 
abundant light cast upon the analysis here presented. 

If we turn to the corresponding temporal state, we can now see 
how necessary was the relation, in regard both to 5r ert. 
docirines and persons, between the class of scholastic E 
metaphysicians and that of the contemporary legists. 
study of ecclesiastical law, the new philosophical spirit must enter 
into the study of social questions and of Jaw in general; and next, 
the teachiüg of law must be a privilege of the universities ; besides 
that the canonists, properly so called, who were the immediate 
offspring of the Catholic system, were the first order of legists 
subjected to a distinct organization. "The affinity of the two orders 
is so marked that it might be natural to’ look upon the legists as 
metaphysicians passed from the speculative into the active state : 
but they are not so ; but rather an emanation of the feudal power, 
whose judiciary fanctions fell into their hands: and their hostility 
to the Gatholic power was naturally for ever on the increase through 
tlie collisions between the ecclesiastical tribunals and the civil juris- 
dictions, royal and seigneurial. They began to be powerful before 

ased during 
the absence of the feudal chiefs in the Crusades, from the judiciary 
administration of affairs at home remaining in their haads; and 
the great conflicts of ae fourteenth and fifteenth centuries opened 


Through the 
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, F n his 

scope and congenial employment to their activity. T 
PR dee of ‘their highest triumph, because their political 
ambition was then in harmony with their real service in aid o. 
) both. classes, this was the 
age of lofty intellect and noble character, When this new social 
element had sufficiently aided, first, the efforts of the kings to free 


of the popes, and then, the opposition 
the papal Supremacy, it had done its 
modern society, and had little more to 
sults obtained from the always threatening 
reaction of the discomfited forces of the old organization, What 
its later action has been, we shall soon have occasion to observe. 
All that I need point out here is that, 

had any orgaaizing principle or power, their sway could be only 
temporary, and for purposes of mere preparation for a future 
organic state; and th 

their rule must be attributed to the resista 
powers, whictsti]] retained the direction of soc 
more encroached upon by revolutionary modifications, If led to 


ganize, the metaphysicians have no 


us we know by. 
last, remains of 
saving surveyed tho revolutionary movement of mode 


in its nature, jts Course, and its org; 
observe its fulfilment, 
r 


2 
the Spontaneous stage of the Spiritual decay is ‘the first aspect 
Period of spon- Which claims our attention, because it brings after it 


taneous spirit- all the rest. Tt Was not only the first to be fulfilled, 
ual decline, cit it 
10st decisive but i 


efforts of the kings to 


“in power of the Popes, which constituée the 
first aspect of the decline, may be re d to the fourteenth century; 


eginning with the strong reaction of Philippe-le-Bel followed by 
the translation. of the Holy See to Avignon : while the fifteenth 
0 Series of efforts, —that; of the 
i against the papac ? beginning. with the schism 
which arose ont or the removal of the I oly See; and strengthened 
by the impulse imparted by the Spontaneous uniga of the various 
churches agains i 


yowust the papacy, in the celebrated Council of Con- 
stance. The first Movement was essential to the second; as the 


national clergies could not place themselves under the direction of 
their respective chiefs till the chiefs themselves had escaped none 
the papal thraldom. Of all "evolutionary operations, this app é 
to me to be the greatest ; for it broke up the foundations of t! 


rn society 
ans; we have now only to 


hole régime, The 
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monotheistic régime of the Middle Ages, by ocgasioning the spirit- 
ual power to'be absorbed by the temporal. The kings were blind 
to the consequences of their own acts when they destroyed the 
intellectual and moral foundations of the supremacy which they 
hoped to usurp, but which was effectual only in virtue of being 
independent of temporal power; and the various clergies, striving 
for nationality in order to escape from Romish centralization, were 
unaware that they were degrading their order by passing over from 
the authority of a single natural head to that of a multitude 
of military powers, whom they must regard as their spiritual 
inferiors ;—thus placing each church in an oppressive state of 
political dependence, through their own desire for an irrational 
independence. ‘The reaction of these movements upon the popes 
tended to aggravate the injury to the Catholic constifütion. From 
the middle of the fourteenth century, when the sagacity of. the 
popes assured them of the approaching emancipation of the kings 
in England, France, eic, while the eagerness of the national 
clergies in supporting all restrictions on papal power indicated 
their approaching nationalization, it is evident that the popes 
began to occupy themselves with their principality, which had 
before been merely an accessory object of solicitude, but which was 
now becening the only real part of their political power. Before 
the close of the fifteenth century, the ancient chief of the European 
system had sunk down to be the elective sovereign of a part of 
Italy, no longer ruling the civilized world, but striving for his own 
territorial agerandisement, and to obtain a royal station for the long 
series of pontifical families, so as to make the absence of the here- 
ditary principle almost an evil in the midst of this flood of nepot- 
ism. ‘The papal power was now merely Italian: it had abdicated 
its noblest political attributes: and it lost its social utility, so as to 
become, more and more, a foreign clement in the constitution of 
modern “society. Hence dates the retrograde character of the 
Catholic polity, which had been so long progressive. ‘Thus it was 
that all the essential elements of the Middle Age polity concurred, 
in their several ways, in the irrevocable decline of the spiritual 
power, which constituted its strength and dignity. And thus it is 
clear that the first disorganization was almost accomplished befóre 
the advent of Protestantism, which was its result and not its cause, 
whatever may have been the subsequent influence which flowed 
from its systematic sanction of the demolition of the Catholic 
system. 

Indispensable as this demolition was, it left an immense gap in 
the. body of European polity, the elements of which were now 
delivered over to conflict without restraint. A melancholy ex- 
ample of this is afforded by the frivolous and fierce wars © the 
principal countries, and, especially by those between England and 
France, while the unavailing efforts of the popes to make peace 
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proved merely that, their European authority was gone. An exu- 
berant military activity remained over from th 
war; and the protracted ascendency of the 
with it to give that Strange character to th 


e wars of the period 

which contrasts so unfavourably with the Social interest of wars of 
i a religious wars of the next 

century. The evils of the situation were aggravated by the de- 
itical influence which had hitherto 
regulated international relations, Two centuries before, the papacy 


had struggled Successfully with a similar difficulty : but now it was 

of splendour was not long gone by, and its 
incere as ever ; but, in accordance with, and 
ary character, it failed utterly in its political 
vocation, thrüugh no accidental obstacles, but in consequence of its 
early disorganization, We shall soon see by what provisional ex- 


pedient modern polity endeavoured to supply, as far as possible, this 
vast defalcafion. 


The disorgénization of the temporal 
Spontaneous throughout the thirteentl 


temporal its effects while the C 
decline, q 


system, though proceeding 
1 century, could not show 
atholic system remained un- 
impaired: bnt no sooner did the spiritual system. 
begin to fall asunder than there was such disorder in the'"temporal 
as threatened the entire subyersion of the feudal system, by destroy- 


ing the balance of powers of the kings and the nobles. ‘The local 

Orce of the nobles had, before the end of the fifteenth century, 
almost entirely absorbed’ the central force of the 
the spiritu 


1 ritual, poWer,—an inevitable consequence of the rise of the . 
industrial spirit, a 


{ the ‘old military 
temper. It may seem ag if the struge time showed any- 
thing but a release from à military State. of. Society : but, in fact, . 
Such wars as were taking place were fatal to the Social consideration 
5, who, in Warring against the civiliz- 


[ eir function to Protect, were manifesting 
the most unquestionable of all Symptoms of decay, that.of turning 


against their original aim. The feudal organism was near ils end 

when, instead of restraining the system of invasion, it became the 
; aS > 

general ‘invader, The immemor; 


a able institution of standing armies, 
egun in Italy and fully developed in p 


n y rance, marked the complete 

dissolution of the temporal System of the Middle Aces both by 
manifesting the repugnance of industrial society to fendal service, 
and by substituting a wholly new Military subordination for that 
of feudal warriors to their chiefs, The chanee was highly bene- 
ficial to industry ; but it deprived the ancient military caste of its 
special prerogative. Tn this process of change, the gain was certain 
to be on the side of the ki ob 


ngs. When the balance was once de- 
stroyed, the nobles were sure to he the 


suffevers, from the encourage- 
ment that the feudal system offere 


dto thë growth ofthe central 
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power. As the decline of the spiritual power wrought in the con-. 
trary direction,—that is, against the kings,—all Europe would 
have been in a state of complete dismemberment, but for the 
advantage given to the central power by the temporal dissolution. 
Of the few exceptional cases of the political ascendency of the 
aristocracy over royalty, the most remarkable is that of England ; 
and that it is an exceptional case should be well understood by those 
who would transplant the temporary system peculiar to England to 
the Continent, with the idea that the work of political renovation 
was then complete. The case and polity of England are perfectly 
singular, owing, I think, to the two circumstances of her insular 
position and the double conquest she has undergone; the first 
admitting of an undisturbed course of social development; and the 
other provoking a coalition of the nobles against royalty, as a result 
of the Norman Conquest. Moreover, that conquest, by its results, 
favoured the combination of the aristocratic league with the indus- 
trial classes, by means of the valuable intermediary. class of the 
Saxon nobles; ant intervention which existed nowkure else. As if 
does not accord with the abstract: character of my inquiry to go 
further into detail, I must content myself with referring the reader 
to the case of Scotland, in proof that the double conquest had more 
influenco than insular position in determining the peculiarity of the 
English case; and to those of Venice first, and afterwards of Sweden, 
as instances of the political development of which England is the 
most striking example. 

Thus, towards the end of the fifteenth century, we see that 
the spiritual power was absorbed. by the temporal; and one of the 
elements of the temporal power thoroughly subordinated to the 
other: so that the whole of the vast organism was dependent on 
one active central power,—generally royalty,—when the disintegra- 
tion of the whole system was about to become systematic. I have 
already said that the process occupied two periods, the Protestant, 
properly so called, and the deistical. 

After what we have seen, we shall easily understand that the 
Reformation simply put the seal on the state Of mue characler 
modern society, such as it was after the changes, ofthe Reor- 
particularly of the spiritual power, of the two pre- "459" 7 
ceding centuries. "The revolutionary condition, I must observe, was 
as marked among the nations who remained Catholic, as among 
Mosen whos professed Protestantism ; though the characteristics of 
the change were different. The subordination of the spiritual power 
affected all.the West of Europe, and all orders of persons who in- 
habited it,—priests and vopes, as well as kings, nobles, and people. 
When Henry VIIL separated from Rome, Charles V. and Francis 
T. were almost as fully emancipated as he. The two points of 
change which alone have remained common to all sects were the 
breaking up the centralization of the papal power, and the national 
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on iri E rity: and the 

jection of the Spiritual to the temporal authority : a baat 

ee of Luther, with all its stormy grandeur still investing 
a 


it, was in fact a simple realization of this first stage of Catholic 


a collateral affair; and it essenti- 
chy, and Seriously attacked only the dis- 
re closely at the nature of the changes, we, 
shall find them Such as nof only propitiated the human passions 
Which exist in clergy as in other men, but confirmed the deem 
tion of sacerdotal independence; — namely, the abolition of clerical. 
celibacy and of general confession, Such being the earliest char- 
acter of Protestantism, it is easy to see why it made its first appen 
ance among nations remote from the centre of Catholicism, an 
to whom the Italian tendencies of the papacy during the last two 
centuries werg. especially vexatious, At the same time (the time 
of Luther), the Kings of Catholic 
Ustria, etc.— were 
i8 completely ind 
princes, thougithe à 
and absurd Spiritual Supremacy. But the Lutheran movement, 
especially when it h 
powerfully in conve 
which had been 


passion for religi 


Y en erroneously attributed to the best 
cism, when that System was in fact glorious for its 


temporal power, t is another mistake to sy 
lion to human progress i 


j F glish or Swedish or any other 
form, is yet more hostile to pr 


stile to progress, having never proposed to he inde- 
pendent, but been instituted from the beginning for perpetual sub- 


jection. From Whatever. cause, tlie Catholic church, finding itself 
powerless in regard to its highest offices, and restri 
“trol of the individua] life, with some lit 
the domestic, has applied itself more 
servation of its own existence by ma], a necessary auxiliary 
10 royalty, in Which alone the remains of the life of the monotheistic 
"ge were concentrated, Showing that this wasa vicious 
1 i ing could issue but ruin both «to Catholi- 
cism and to royalty. Catholicism Offered its ly as a Support precisely 
because it wag itself in need of Support; and it lost its popolar 
credit by thus renouncing its ancie aud, most prominent politica 
office, retaining only the empty power of preachment, which, how- 
ever sublime in eloquence, Was essentially declamatory, and nn 
‘inoffensive to the now i At, the same time, toy 
lad connected its poli a systén of doctrines and in-, 


^re exclusively to the pre- 
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stitutions certain to excite in time universal repugnance, intellectual 
and moral, and doomed to universal and speedy dissolution. 

The dissolution was systematized, from the beginning, chiefly by 
the institution of the society of the Jesuits, which, 
eminently retrograde in its nature, was founded to Fhe Se 
serve as a central organ of Catholic resistance to the destruction 
which threatened on every side. The papacy, of late chiefly en- 
grossed by the interests and cares of its temporal sovereignty, was 
no longer fit for the necessary opposition to spiritual emancipation ; 
and the Jesuit leaders, who were usually eminent men, assumed, 
under all modest appearances, the function of the popes, in order to 
bring into convergence the partial efforts which were more and 
more scattered by the tendencies of the time. Without them 
Catholicism could not, it appears to me, have offered any substan- 
tial resistance for the last three centuries; but not the less must 
the Jesuit influence, from its hostility to human progress, be 
eminently corrupting and contradictory in its character. It en- 
gaged all the social influence it could lay hold of ir-vhe service of 
Catholicism, by persuading the enlightened that their own power 
depended on their support of a system of sacerdotal authority over 
the vulgar, while they themselves might enjoy a secret emancipa- 
tion ;—a procedure which was possible only as long as such eman- 
cipation was exceptional and sure to become ridiculous when 
religious liberty should’ be more widely spread, when, of necessity, 
Jesuitism must be reduced to an organized mystification, in which 
every person concerned must be at the same time and for the same 
purpose deceiver and deceived. Again, by striving for the direction 
of education; Jesuitism helped to propagate the intellectual move- 
ment; for, however imperfect its teachings, they were an apparatus 
directed against the end of its own institution. Its famous foreign 
missions offer the same contradiction between the means; for they 
offered homage to the intellectual, and especially the scientific, 
development of modern society, which it was their object to con- 
travere ; and derived their own spiritual power from that intellect- 
ual teaching which they made the means of introducing articles of 
faith that’ they at first were compelled to disown or conceal. I 
need not point out the perils to which such an institution nfust 

‘have been exposed, holding so exceptional a position amidst the 
Cathblic organism, and by the superiority of its, special destination 
provoking the jealousy of all other religious bodies, whose attributes 
it absorbed, one by one, and whose antipathy became so intense 
aS to neutralize, in the heart of the Catholic clergy themselves, all 
regret for the final fall of the only possible support of their Church. 

"Jesuitism was indeed the only barrier set up, with any chance of 
success, against the incursions of religious liberty; Finat decay 
and the Spanish monarchy, as secluded from heresy, of; Gattaneiam. 
was the only effectual “upport of Jesuitism. Nothing better than 
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a negative result was given forth by the Council of Trent, as the 
: popes seem to have foreseen, Judging by their reluctance to summon 
and prolong the Assembly, which could on 
and conscientious revision, the Catholic system, with a fruitless 


the concessions proposed for the sake of peace. 
that the Franciscans and Dominicans had offered, three centuries 
- earlier, the only real promise of Catholic reformation ; and, as they 
failed, there was no hope. "The universal prayer of the Catholic 
world for the regeneration of the Church had for Some time shown 
that the critical spirit was predominant even there. ` Thus far ad- 
vanced towards dissolution, no ground was left to Catholicism but 
that of resistazce to human development; and thus reduced to be 
a mere party in Europe, it lost not only the power but tne desire to 
fulfil its old destination. Absorbed in the 
tion, degraded by the perpetration of foul and suicidal acts, through 
its partnerslijz»vith royalty, and resorting to material repression, 
its activity of resistance only disclosed its intellectual and moral 
impotence, and indirectly hastened the decay which it strove to 
arrest. From the first days of decline to the present—from the . 
time of Philip IL. to that of Bonaparte,—there has been ihe same 
Struggle between the retrograde instinct of the ancient organization 
and the.spirit of negative progression Proper to new social forces : 
only the situation was at first inevitable; whereas now it is pro- 
tracted for want of a philosophy appropriate to the actual phase of 


human development, Tt does not follow that Catholicism was not 
illustrated in its decline by 


many men of eminence, intellectual and ' 
moral; but the number rapidly decreased, and the social decay of 
Catholicism was made manifest in the very men who most adorned 
it. The finest logie was employed in defendine inconsistencies and 
humiliations, as in the instance of Bossuet; and the virtues of such 
men as St Carlo Borromeo and St Vincent de Pau] had no charac- 
teristics which attached them to Catholicism, as must have been 
the case in earlier times. Their natures. must have received an 
equivalent development, though under a different expression, under 
any religious sect, or outside of all. 
€ must beware of attributing the Y 
Lists of Pro. hostility to progress to Catholi 
NU Moment that Protestant, 
tude of simple opposition, it shared tho 
icism became retrograde against its 
subjection to temporal power; and 
subjection into a Principle, could not b 
an equal degree. For Instance, An 
required ‘from the vulgar for the poli 
system, could not generate very deep 


care of its own preserva- 


ices of hypocrisy and 
cism alone. From the 
Sm changed its natural atti- 
Se vices to the full. Cathol- 
nature, in consequence of E 
Protestantism, erecting tha 
ut be retrograde in at ie 
glican orthodoxy, rigorously 
tical needs of the coexisting . 
convictions and a very hi$ 
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respect among those same Lords of Parliament whose decisions had 
so often arbitrarily changed various articles of taith, and who must 
officially claim the regulation of their own belief as one of the 
essential prerogatives of their order. The forcible repression of 
religious liberty was, in Catholicism, simply a consequence of its 
modern disorganization; whereas, it is inherent in the very nature 
of Protestantism, from its confounding the two kinds of discipline; 
and it could not but manifest itself as soon as it had the power, as 
long experience has only too well proved. And this has been the 
case, not only with primitive Protestantism, through the despotic 
spirit of Lutheranism towards all that goes beyond it: it has been 
the case in all the more advanced ‘sects from the moment that 
power passed into their hands, for however short, a time ‘The deist 
Rousseau proposed the juridical extermination of alleatheists; and 
he is only a fair.exemplification of the doctrines which pretend to 
tolerance while subjecting the spiritual to the temporal order of 
affairs. 

Before quitting the study of modern Catholic res*svance, I must 
remark that, so far from being merely hurtful 49 social improve- 
ment, as we are apt to suppose, it has aided political progress for 
three centuries past. Besides its office in preserving public order, 
of which 2 have already said enough, we must consider the social 
benefit that has accrued from its active opposition to the spread of 
the Protestant movement. ‘Che imperfect operation of the spirit of 
free inquiry must have retarded the emancipation of the intellect, 
especially among the multitude, by humouring the indolence of 
proud human reason: and in political matters, Protestantism. pro- 
poses modifications which, iu spite of their insufficiency, keep up a 
delusive notion of the tendency of society to true regeneration. 
Thus, Protestant nations after first outstripping their Catholic 
neighbours, have stood still, in a position further removed than the 
Catholic nations from any real issue of the revolutionary move- 
ment: and'such would have been the disastrous state of suspension 

- of the whole civilized world, if it had been all pervaded by Protes- 
tantism. Instead of the final organic state being made to depend 
on the indefinite duration,of the old organism in that state of half- 
decay sanctioned by Protestantism, it is aided by the action-of 
Catholicism in retarding the revolutionary movement, intellectual 
and political, till it could become decisive in both relations. 

As for the effect of the critical spirit on the temporal changes of 
the last three centuries,—we find it at work among Temporal» 
the: social powers which gathered round the prepon- dictatorship. 
derant temporal element, whether it were the royal power, as in 
France, or the aristocratic power, as in England and some other 
‘countries, The only active element in either case was naturally 
invested with a sort of permanent dictatorship, the establishment of 
which was zo far retard-d by religious troubles as not to have been 
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fully characterized till the second half of the seventeenth century, and 
which remains to tnis day, notwithstanding its exceptional Eu 
together with the corresponding social situation ; because of the 
incapacity of the special agents of the transition to conduct it to its 
issue. This long dictatorship, royal or aristocratic, was at once the 
consequence and the corrective of the Spiritual disorganization, 
which would otherwise have destroyed Society altogether, We 
shall hereafter see what its influence has been in hastening ihe 
development of new social elements, and even aiding their political 
advent. The operation of the dictatorship, 


Royatand ` England, and in the otl 
Aristocratic. i 


in the one case in 
1er in France, is full of interest 


and instruction: Both have equally broken up the 
feudal equilibrium; but France, from the predominance of the 
regal clement, is ne 


arer to a permanent, settlement than England, 
with its aristocratic system: and the royal element* being more 
indispensable to the issue than the aristocratic, France has been 
etter able to dispense with 
Sovereign ; &j-fhat the aristocr; 
nated in France than the reg: 
isolated in t 


arge. Again, the principle of caste, which in 
alty, is sustained in England b 

» whose continual renewal mai 

though its character is certainly not ameliorated by the new 


additions, However proud the English oligarchy may be of their 
old historical prerogati i unmaking kines, the rare 
exercise of such a privilege could not affect the Spirit of the temporal 
organization so much ag the daring permanent power of making 
nobles which the Sovereigns of France appropriated as lone ago, 
and which they have used so recklessly as to make their noblesse 
almost ridiculous, since the revolutiona: 


ntains its vigour, 


(€ : "Y phase began, T must: 
observe in this connection that Protest: B 


: antism has nowhere, and 
least of all in England, shown itself averse to the spirit of caste, 
which i$ has even tended to restore, by re-establishing, as far as 
possible, the sacerdotal character, of which the Catholic philosophy 
had deprived it For one instance, the spirit of Catholicism, 
Opposed to the Principle of caste, and favourable to that, of capacity, 
1as_ always o 


Pposed the succession or women to:the throne or to 
feudal authority: whereas official Tolestantism, in Englaad, 


Sweden, ete., has sanctioned the Political existence of queens and 
even of peeresses: a contrast which is the more remarkable from 
Protestantism having made royalty a genuine national papacy. 


In beth the cases of temporal dictatorship, Protestantism bris 
done something to retard the disorganiza ion which in other re-, 
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From tha? moment the explanation of 
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spects it accelerated, by reinforcing* the element which was to 
succumb, In England, and in cases analogous*to the English, this 
was done by means of the national papacy instituted by Protestant- 
ism,—a spiritual authority which, without being able to inspire 
very serious convictions, did for a time partially compensate to the 
multitude for the loss of the real papal guidance, and hence grew 
to an excess which occasioned great political convulsion, An 
equivalent, but opposite result of Protestantism took place on the 
Continent},and even in Scotland, but especially in France, by the 
noblesse being supplied with fresh means of resistance to the 
growing ascendency of royalty: and in this second case it took the 
Presbyterian or Calvinistic form, as best suited to opposition, 
instead of the Episcopalian or Lutheran form, which is best adapted 
for government. Hence, violent repression or convulsive agitation, 
as the twospowers alternately struggled to repair their former 
decline; the mass of the people still, as before, interfering no other- ` 
wise than as a natural auxiliary, though certain to obtain a personal 
interest ere long in the controversy, by means of their co-operation. 
This appears to me to be the true account of thegñemorable social 
troubles of England, France, and all the west of Wurope, from about 
the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century ; 
and thus is explained the thorough unpopularity, generally speaking, 
of French Calvinism, which was welcomed by the noblesse as a 


` means of recovering their ancient feudal independence, in opposition 


to royalty, and which was therefore repugnant to the old anti- 
aristocratic instinct of the mass of the population. 

If we look to the general social effect of the dictatorship of the 
temporal power, in either of its aspects, we shall find it to be that, 
when its authority was fully consolidated, it raised up its old 
antagonist, which, on. the other hand, accepted, more or less 
explicitly, a-final political subordination. It was quite natural that 
it should be so, considering how much alike royalty and aristocracy 
were in origin, caste, and education, and how congenial they must 


therefore be, when once their rivalship was brought to an end. 
any democratic tendencies 


shown by either was clear enough; for each invariably employed 
its ascendency in favour of its old rival, aud against its steady ally. 
Such was the attitude of the English aristocracy m regard to 
royally, on which it lavished a more and more affectionate guardian- 
ship; and such was in France, from ouis XIV. onwards, the 
growing préililection of royalty for its humbled noblesse. It is not 
to be supposed that these transactions took place for calculated 
reasons, Qn the contrary, they were the inevitable results of 
natural affinities, though. tlie consideration might, and no doubt did, 
afterwards occur, of the utility of such unions as a means of resist- 
ance to the revolutionary movement, which was about to becoma 
systematiz, We obsery? here a repetition of the error of the pre- 
VOL. IL. à B 
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ceding period,—that of mistaking a charge for a support: _and here 
we also recognize iae natural term of the spontaneous disorganiz- 
ation which characterized the preceding period, and which was 
extended into this till the remains of the ancient system were 
gathered round the element which was to prevail. ‘The dissolution 
being complete, we shall see the critical action assume a new direc- 
tion towards a decisive revolution, for which the way was now open. 
From this juncture, the dictatorship of both kinds assrmed the 
retrograde character which was impossible till the «respective 
positions of royalty and aristocracy were settled; and now was 
that system of retrograde resistance matured which had been begun 
by Philip IT. under Jesuit inspiration, and against which the 


whole revolutionary spirit, now also matured, was to be brought 
to bear. : 


A . 
When the kings ceased to be mere warrior chiefs, ard engrossed 
Rise of Minis- prerogatives and offices too vast to be wielded by 
terial functions. themselves alone, the ministerial function arose,—a 
new symptom.f the times, and a new political power. Louis XI. 
seems to me to nave been (with the exception of the anomalous 
case of Frederick tne Great) the last European sovereign who really 
directed all his affairs himself. Richeliews elevation was nof 
attributable solely to his personal qualities : for both hefore and 
after him men of a far inferior genius acquired an authority quite 
as real, and perhaps more extended. Now, such an institution is 
an involuntary confession of weakness on the part of a power which, 
having engrossed all political functions, is compelled to abdicate 
the practical direction of them, to the great injury of its own social 
dignity and independence. ‘The most striking feature of this new 
position is the surrender of that military command which was once 
the primary attribute of sovereignty: and this surrender took place 
in the seventeenth century, behind some official discuises i the 
same way, the aristocratic dictatorship resigned its actual. political 
power and military leadership. The English oligarchy confided its 
chief prerogatives to ministers derived from the SODI EN and chose 
out of a lower rank the real leaders of military operations both by 
land and sea: but in the English case, the change was less marke 
than in- the converse, because the peerage could incorporate its 
ministers with itself, and thus disguise its own weakness. ‘Lhe 
Venetian aristocracy had already gone through the same process 
though with less remark, because the situation was less conspicuous. 
Manny It is evident that not only is the decay of the military 


: régime signalized by the substitution of standing 
armies for a feudal militia, but the profession of arms was com- 


pletely degraded when the ministerial power arose, and was usually 
exercised by men entirely unversed in war, at the very time that 
kings were retiring from military command. If any superficia 
thinker should object that we have had great wars „up to very 
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recent times, Ineed only refer him, for a proof that these recent wars 
do not indicate a military régime, to the difference in position an 
power, between the greatest of modern generals, who are merely 
the agents of a jealous and distrustful civil authority, and the 
ancient generals, especially the Roman, who enjoyed an almost 
absolute aud indefinite empire during the whole course of 
their operations. The best proof that the modern position of 
military commanders is no accident, but accordant with the 
natural course of affairs, is the acquiescence .of the generals 
themselves, who have never yet been deterred by the most 
irksome conditions from eagerly soliciting the command of mod- 
em armies. Nothing can verify more strikingly than such a 
change, natural and universal as it is, the anti-military character 
of modern society, to which war is more and more fn exceptional 
state, the very crises of which yield only an accessory social interest, 
out of the military profession. 
this view is confirmed by an unprejudiced study of the great 
modern wars, which are hastily cited in contradictizu to it. Gener- 
ally speaking, these wars in no degree proceeded from any feudal 
exuberance of military activity after the abasement of the European 
authority of the popes, The last wars that can be referred to such 
an origin are, I think, those belonging to the first half of the six- 
teenth century, during the rivalship of Francis J. and Charles V., 
consequent on the French invasion of Italy. hat very struggle 
presently became defensive on the part of France, for the main- 
tenance of her nationality against the dangerous pretensions of 
Charles V. to a kind of universal monarchy. From that time, 
Protestantism obecked the spirit of conquest by the pre-occupation 
of intestinal troubles, and by assigning à new end and course to 
militaryactivity, thenceforth connected with the great social struggle 
between. the system of resistance and the instinct of progression ic 
to say nothing at this time of what I shall have to speak of here- 
after,—the anti-military tendency of Protestant ways,—encouraging 
habits of discussion and free inquiry evidently hostile to the com- 
monest conditions of military discipline. T'o this time then we 
must refer the origin of the revolutionary wars, properly 80. called, 


in which foreign war was complicated with civil conflict, for the 
by which pacific men. 


solemn sake of an important social principle, 
were brought into the struggle by the force of their convictions, so 
that militarys energy might be very intense and sustained without 
being more than a mere means, and without indicating any general 
predilection for military life. Such was, in my view, the new 
character, not. only of the Jong wars which agitated Europe, from 
about the middle of the sixteenth to that of the seventeenth century, 
not even excepting the Thirty Years’ War, but of the yet more 
extended warfare which I sted from the above period to the peace 

n each case, 


of Utrecht, "No doubt tiere was ambition of conquest 1 
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and the more as the first religious and political fervour declined ; 
but it was an accessory and not a primary influence. "These wars, 
like the former, bear the revolutionary impress, inasmuch as they 
related to the prolongation of the universal struggle between 
. Catholicism and Protestantism. There was a further change in 
the ‘character of the wars of the eighteenth century, in consequence 
of the humbler aim of the European síates,—to maintain the 
hostile systems in their existing positions, in order to leive scope 
for the industrial development whose social importance Was becom- 
ing more and more conspicuous. From that time, military activity 
was mainly subordinated to commercial interests, till the advent o£ 
the French Revolution ; during which, with the exception of.a great 
natural outbreak of war, the military spirit began to undergo a 
fiual transformation, which, as we shall sce hereafter, marks more 
clearly than any other its doom of inevitable extinction. 
The chief agency in accomplishing the changes that we have 
Rise of Diplo- . Just seen to be counected with the decline of the 
matic function. "ji Mtavy system was that small but very remarkable 
class,—the diplomi&tists. This class arose out of the necessity ot 
fulfilling the political relations between different states which the 
papacy had hitherto taken charge of: and the Catholic constitution 
Supplied its first elements by offering many intelligent ànd active 
men, naturally placed at the highest social point of view, without 
being in any degree military: and we observe, in fact, that the 
diplomatists were for some time taken from the Catholic clergy, 


some of whom were glad to employ in this way the political capacity 
which was declining | corporation. 


y no longer required by their 
Though, apparently aristocratic, the spirit of 


from circumstances, 

the class is essentially progressive, capacity being always placed in 

the first rank of personal titles, behind ‘the disguises of official 

forms: and there has certainly not been, in Europe, for three cen- 

turies past, any other class so emancipated from political, and 

perhaps philosophical prejudices,—in virtue of the superiority © 
n and bred side by 


its habitual point of view. This civil class, bor 
hich it is a sort of natura 


side with the ministerial power, of w 

appendage, has always wrought well in Stripping military leader- 

ship of its ancient political prerogatives, reducing it more and more 

to the condition of an instrument, more or less passive of designs 

conceived and directed by the civil authority It especially con- 

iributed to the decline of military power by appropriating ihe 

work of negotiation for peace or alliance which was once an. inse" 

arable part of the military function: and this easily explains “the » 


instinctive antipathy which has always, existed in modern times, 
under forms more or less expressiv. 


he two classe e, between the higher ranks © 
the two classes. 


This last view leads us on to the final sonsideration in regard D 
the temporal dictatorship, —of the efforts which it made to fill Uk 
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the immense chasm which was left in the politieal system of Europe 
hy the extinction of the universal authority of. the popes. The 
difficulty arose early in the transition period ; but its solution was 
necessarily deferred ; for the only discernible remedy was a regulated 
jnaterial antagonism among the states of Europe; and this could 
not be had till they had composed their internal troubles, and 
decided von the character of the temporal dictatorship of each. 
When tlt time came the diplomatists went to work with zeal, 
sustained by a sense of the dignity of their mission, to institute that 
balance which rendered necessary by the almost equal division 
of Europe between Catholicism and Protestantism. ‘The great 
treaty of Westphalia is a monument of their office in the system 
of modern civilization, manifesting, as it does, a generous spirit of 
universal and permanent pacification. The diplomatic solution is, 
no doubt, very inferior to the old Catholic intervention ; for the 
jnternational organism needs, as much as the national, an intel- 
Jeetual and moral basis, such as the Catholic constitution afforded ; 
and the mere physical antagonism, w 


Dich was alj*"dhat diplomacy 


could establish, could never attain any soliditj, and has been of 
very doubtful utility, if not mischievous, in as far as it afforded scope 
for political ambition. But it would be unjust to require that a 
provisional expedient should have the virtues of a normal instru- 
mentality; and the diplomatic function has at least kept alive, 
among the European states, the idea of some sort of organization, 
however loose and inadequate, in readiness for the time when a 
thorough intellectual reorganization shall close the great revolu- 
tionary period. 

Such was the process of temporal disorganization during the 


Protestant period ; and it was carried out in the same direction, 
the deistical period and up 


without any essential change, through 

io the time of the first French Revolution. Here then we may 
dismiss the first phase of the systematic destruction of the old 
social system ; and, having established the starting-point of the 


q all the more rapidly 


great revolutionary movement, we can proceec 
of the Protestant 


and clearly to estimate the intellectual influence 

period. — 9 ^ DON rfe E 
Besides the political action proper to Protestantism, it served as 

the organ of the universal spirit of emancipation, by — ruteltectua] 


for the dissolution, intellectual and social, influence of 
Though not Protestantism. 


properly so called, it laid the 
Protestant concussion formed 
ld not have 
al doctrine 


preparing 
that the old system must undergo. 
answerable for the critical doctrine, p 
main foundations of it ; and thus the 
an intermediate situation, which, however transient, cou 
been dispensed with. We may consider the whole critic 
-as reducible to the absolute dpgma of individual free inquiry ; for 
this is certainly its univorsal principle. We have already reviewed, 
in the first'ehapter of vais volume, the operation, individual, social, 
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and national, of this principle; and there can be no dispute about 
the fitness of Protestantism to lay the foundations of the revolu- 
tionary philosophy, by proclaiming the right of every individual to 
free inquiry on all subjects whatever, notwithstanding the illogical 
restrictions for ever attempted by itself ; restrictions which were, 
of course, successively rejected by various Sects, and which, by their 
very inconsistency, facilitated the universal admission of the general 


principle. It was in this way that Protestantism indiregtly influ- 
enced the nations, that had not expressly adopted it, but“ could nob 


but suppose themselves as well qualified as others for religious 
emancipation; the greatest philosophical results of which were, in 
fact, specially reserved lor them, as we shall presently see. Now, 
the universal inoculation with the critical spirit certainly could 
not operate ii a more unmistakable manner; for, after having 
audaciously discussed the most respected opinions and the most 
Sacred powers, human reason was not likely to recoil before any 
Social maxim or institution, when the process of analysis should , 
be directed. thy: Way. Thus, the first step was by far the most 
Important of all iat relate to the formation of the revolutionary 
octrine, 

The Principle of free inquiry was at first a simple consequence of 
the social changes which had been preparing during thë two pre- 
ceding centuries, Ti Was purely negative in its character, being 
nothing more than à sanction of the state of no-government which 
intervened between the decay of the old’ discipline and the forma- 
tion of new Spiritual ties, It was simply an abstract declaration 
of a general fact ; and its existence Would otherwise haye been 
incomprehensible, There could never be any hindrance to any 
oue exercising the right, but the restraint of former Convictions ; 
and the general proclamation of the will to use the rioht merely 
testified to the decay of the restraining Convictions, The long 
discussions of the fourteenth century about the Europeia power 
of the popes, and that of the following century about the indepen- 
dence of the national Churches, had occasioned a lareo spontaneous 
exercise of the right of free i t 


] Inquiry, long before that right was set 
Up in dogmatic form; and the Lutlieran proclamation of ihe 


ogma Was a mere extension to the Christian public of a privilege 
Which had been abundantly used by kings and scholars. Thus, 
the spirit of discussion which is inherent in all monotheism, and 
especially in Catholicism, had Anticipated, throughout Europe, the 
direct appeal of Protestantism. Indeed, the Lutaeram revolution 
produced no Innovation, in regard to discipline ecclesitelicaliord ene 
or dogma, that had not been persevering]y proposed long before : sọ 
that the success of Luther, after the failure of various premature 
reformers, was mainly due to the lipeness of the time: a confirma- 
tion of which is found in the rapid and easy: propagation of the deci- 


m 
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sive explosion. The spirit of personal emancipation was animated 
by the subjection of the spiritual to the temporal power, which lad 
now taken place for some time; the late rightful guides of opinion 
and belief were subordinated to incompetent temporal authorities ; 
and when the ancient intellectual prerogatives of Catholicism had 
passed into the hands of kings, they could not be regarded with the 
ancient yeneration, but must soon yield to that passion for spiritual 
freedom te which the kings had no objection as long as it did not 
interfere with material order. And thus was Protestantism, with 
its dogma of free inquiry, a mere sanction of the pre-existing state 
to which all Christian nations had been tending for two centuries. 
Comparing it with the corresponding social state, we shall see it 
to be the necessary corrective of the temporal dictatorship, in 
which, as we have seen, the theological and militaty system had 
Without it the temporal power would have degenerated 


dark despotism, extinguishing all intellectual and social 
y which could 


merged. 


into a 
vigour under the tyranny of an absolute authorit; 
naturally conceive of no other method of men discipline than 
forcible repression. However great the dangezs of abuse of the 
revolutionary doctrine, we can easily understand the invincible 
attachmen‘: of the European peoples to it, when, amidst the con- 
solidation of aristocratic or regal absolutism, it became the organ 
of social progression. Aud, negative as was its essential character, 
it was the fitting and necessary preparation for the establishment 
of new social elements, from its encouragement of the spirit. of 
individuality, and the consequent development which it caused of 
personal energy, whether industrial, aesthetic, or scientific. The 
two great anocwalies,—the temporal dictatorship and the revolu- 
tionary doctrine,—must be regarded as inseparable, - mutually 
antagonistic, equally necessary for the preservation of society, and 
together constituting the final phase of the general movement of 
social decomposition. The one, by its blind reverence for the past, 
was for ever restraining the innovations of the other; while the 
absoluie character of negation, on which the critical doctrine 
prided itself, gave it its counteracting energy and thus they had 
in common the absolute tendencies which belong alike to the theo- 
logical and metaphysical philosophies. Thus it is that by “an 
increasing restriction of political action modern governments have 
more and more abandoned the direction of the social movement, 
and have contented themselyes with the care of material order, 
which it became increasingly difficult to reconcile with the con- 
tinuous development of mental and moral anarchy. In sanctioning 
such a political situation; the revolutionary doctrine has erred 
only in setting up as a normal and permanent state of things an 
cane and transient phase, to which its dogmas were perfectly 
suitable. 
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; ment in countries which were not Protestant. The 
REET erea action showed itself where the temporal 
dictatorship was not legally established, by Cathol- 
i i inci ght of private judg- 


, Which was violently oppressed 
wherever Protestantism prevailed. Special heresies also arose 
within the body of the Catholic clergy. France was th 


Congenial it was to the intelligence of the 


aà passing notice to another heresy, 


ansenism, is an 
à j ting tendencies 
introduced by ig ree inquiry. The philosophical 
character of Quietism s as offering a. first 
solemn andsimple protest of our moral constitution accinst theolocical 
doctrine in general. It is only in virtue of such protest. that the 
heresy ever had any 


consistency, or now has any emong some 
natures whose mental 


development, has not kept pace with the 
moral. All moral discipline founded on lowe NE 


l 1 a theological philosophy 
"ppeals, perseveringly and exorbitantly, to the spirit of selfish- 
ness, —not the less for its relating to imaginary interests which 
must so engross the solicitude of the believer as to make every 
other kind of consideration very secondary, This religious supre- 
macy of the care for personal salvation is Necessary to the social 
Tey of theological morality, which Would otherwise issue in & 
ha, Sanction of apathy. It accords With the infantine age of 
humanity, which supposes the theological philosophy to be in the 
ascendant; and it manifests to all eyes one of the radical vices, of 
that philosophy, which thus tends to Starve out the noblest part of 
our moral organism, and that 


t Which by its small natural energy 
requires precisely the most systematic “culture, by the encourage- 


ment of the disinterested and benevolent affections. In this view, 
Quietism is an involuntary exposure of the imperfection of n 
logical doctrines, and an appeal against it to the finest affections 


o 
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of human nature; and it would have been a movement of high 
importance, if such a protest had not been premature, and framed ` 
by the heart more than the mind of the beloved and immortal 
T'ónélon, who was the organ of the heresy. The issue of the con- 
iroversy involves the death-sentence of the theological philosophy. 
Fénélon was compelled to admit that he had unintentionally attacked 
one of the main conditions of existence of the religious system ; and 
any system must be in a state of irrevocable decay that could be 
50 misapprehended by its purest and most eminent champions. 

The moral characteristics and prerogatives of the critical doc- 
trine in their provisional state remain to be noticed. 

1, Bg eus . 4 ay Moral influ- 
Catholicism had. spontaneously abdicated its direc- ence of Pro- 
tion of social morals, virtually, though not avowedly. «ism. 
Without admitting that it had changed its moral doctrine, if con- 

rolled only the weal, on whom it imposed passive obedience, while 
it extolled the absolute rights of rulers, being silent about their 
duties, even when it did not husband -their vices in the interest of 
sthood ; and its subserviency, attending upsii power of every 
led lower and lower among socialéanks, spreading its 
ely among all, till it at length affected even 
‘he critical doctrine, insisting upon the rights 
ached only duties, naturally 


the prie 
kind, descend 
corruption successiv 
domestic morality. 

of those to whom Catholicism pre 
inherited the moral prerogatives that Catholicism had abdicated, 


and all its principles wrought to the same end. The dogma of 
liberty of conscience revived the great moral obligation, dropped 
by Catholicism, of using only spiritual instruments in the consoli- 
dation of opinions. ‘The dogma of the sovereignty of the people 
declared the-@aramount importance of the general interest, too 
much sacrificed by the existing Catholic doctrine to the ascendency 
of the greet. The dogma of equality roused the universal dignity 
of human nature, ignored by the spirit of caste, which had outlived 
its destination and escaped from moral control. And, finally, the 
dogma of national independence was the ouly security, after the 
rupiure of Catholic association, for the existence of small states, 
and the sole restriction on the tendency to material incorporation, 
"l'he hostile character of 4he critical doctrine prevented its fulfilling 
its great moral office with regularity and in perfection; but it kept 
alive and in vigour for three centuries a genuine sense of the moral 
conditions of humanity. It was subject to insurrectionary ten- 
dencies, because the temporal dictatorship confided in a system 
of organized material force; but the insurrectionary tendency was 
necessary to avoid the moral abasement and political degradation to 
which modern society was- exposed, while awaiting the reorganiza- 
tion which must at length put an end to the deplorable antagonism. 

If it were compatible with, my object, it would be interesting to 
show how the views hee given of the decline of Catholicism are 
confirmed By the heresies of modern times. ‘These heresies are the 


j ) 
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same, under other forms, that arose in the 
tianity: and hence the retrograde school wor 
of the renovation of the system : but the f a 
which were extinguished by the rising Catholic power have been 

' successful in modern times proves that they were once opposed to 
the corresponding social state, and that they have recently been in 
accordance with it. At all times, and in all places, the -heretical 
spirit is inherent in the vague and arbitrary character ofthe theo- 
logical philosophy : and it js restrained or stimulated, it fails or 
succeeds, according to the Social exigencies of the time, The 
reproduction of certain heresies tells nothing; but their success 
indicates a final change in the Conditions of the system from which 
they arise, : 


It is impossible to enter he 


early days of Chris- 
ald fain derive hopes 
act that the same heresies 


Te upon any detailed account of the 
Three stages — Protestant sects, each of which entertained pity for 
F dissolution, itg predecessor and horror of its successor, as the 
decomposition of the theological system went on. I can only. point 
out the histor xprineiple by which they may be understood. and 
tested, and distine\¥sh the three successive Stages of decay of the 
old system, as regards its discipline, its hierarchy, and its dogma ; 
for, if each Protestant change affected all the three, it:must have 
affected one conspicuously, to be distinguishable from foregoing 
efforts. The three phases may be indicated by the hames of their 
respective organs, Luther, Calvin, and Sociuus, who lived" near 
together as to their years, but at considerable intervals as to their 
Lutheranism, S0Cial influence, , The dogmatic innovations of Luther- 

| anism were trifling; and it respected the clerical Sys- 

tem, except by sanctioning the political subserviency-:rhic], was only 
implicit among Catholic peoples: buf it overthrew the ecclesiastical 
discipline, in order to adapt it the better to the servile transforma- 
tion. This first disorganization, which little affected the Catholic 
system, was really the only form in which Protestantism ‘has ever 
been able to adapt itself to be a State religion, —at least among 
Calvinism, great independent nations, To this first demolition, 


Calvinism added tliat of the hierarchy which sus- 
tained the social unity of Catholicism While introducing only 
Secondary moilifications into the 


ee dogma, though more extensive 
than those of Lutheranism. This Second phase, with its character- 


istics of mere opposition, without any formative power or organic 
durability, seems to me to Consti bute the true normal e hetei 
testantism ; for the critical spirit discloses itself in antipathy to de 
inert rogularity of official Lutheranigi. Then the third d 
NES of the anti-Trinitarian or Sociuian outbreak, adde 
Boetntaniam: to the rest of the destruction that of the chief articles 
of faith which distinguished Catholicism from every other d 
monotheism: and arising in Italy, under thi: very eyes of He epee 
it showed the tendency of the Catholic mind to urge the theolog 
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5 i " . 
dissolution beyond what had hitherto been attempted by Protestant 
reformers. Ühis was necessarily the movement which doomed 
Catholicism beyond recall; but, for the same reasons, it made 
Protestantism too like mere modern deism, to let this phase stand 
as the representative of the transition, of. which Presbyterianism 
remains, in an historical sense, the special organ. After this, there 
remains, really nothing to distinguish among the multiplicity of 
sects, in ‘regard to. social progress, except the general testimony 
borne by the Quakers against the military spirit of ; 
the old régime, when the destruction of the spiritual Gusher: 
system by the three iustrumentalities just noticed, led to a similar 
action upon the temporal system. We have seen that the spirit of 
Protestantism is generally averse to any military system, coun- 
tenancing war only for the benefit of its own principles: but there 
is no doubt that the celebrated sect of the Friends, with all its 
absurdities, and even its quackeries, served as a special organ for 
that particular manifestation, which places it above all other Pro- 
testant sects for the more complete spread of the gxsat revolutionary 


movement. a 
Lest my readers should take, or should suppose that I give, too 


systematic. view of the process of decomposition, T Jpoliticalntvcs 
must remind them that the only way in which Pro- tutions of . 
testantism can be viewed as operating systematically Protestantism. 
is that it caused the decay to go on under the direction of reforming 
doctrines, instead of by mere conflict of the old political elements. 
The formation of the negative philosophy into a system could take 
place, as far as it was possible at all, only under the deistical phase, 
whose chief ofce it was, as we shall see, to effect this. The mental 
operations of Protestantism were in fact the results and not the 
causes of the revolutions with which we historically connect them; 
and no political explosions, whatever their force and their interest 
on othei’ grounds, could establish the tendency of modern societies 
to complete renovation till they had been preceded by a thorough 
and systematic critical preparation, which could not happen except 
under the following phase. For this reason, I can only barely 
iudicate the purely Protestant revolutions which, apart from their 
local and temporary importance, could be nothing more thaà a 
mere introduction to the great final change destined to open an 
issue for the general movement of the human race. The first of 
these revolutions was that by which Holland threw sum 

off the Spanish yoke: and it will be ever memorable jo id 
as a lofty manifestation of the energy proper to the critical doctrine, 
thus directing the fortunate insurrection of a small nation against 
the most powerful monarchy in Europe. The dogma specially 
illustrated in this case was that of the sovereignty of the people, 
and also. that of natioral independence,—the chief need being to 
break an external bond which had become intolerably oppressive. 
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ral character, more complete and decisive, more 
mm al ee towards the social regeneration of. the AG 
was the great, unsuccessful English revolution :—no 
SATE: is TRIES aristocratic and Anglican revolution of 
1688, which could meet only a local want; but the democratic and 
Presbyterian revolution, superintended by the lofty genius of the 
most advanced statesmen that Protestantism has to boast of. It 
was the dogma of equality which was mainly elaborated vader that 
conflict. Historically the revolution consisted in the generous buf 
premature effort for the political degradation of the English aristoc- 
racy,—the chief temporal element of the ancient, nationality ; and 
the fall of royalty, under the Protectorate of Cromwell, was only a 
secondary incident in Comparison with the bold suppression of the 
House of Lords, The social revolution failed politically, for want 
of due mental preparation; but it was the chief in the whole series 
of symptoms which were the known precursors of the great decisive 
European revolution remaining to be examined hereafter. The 


‘ican revolution was as pur rotestant as the 
uri American revolution was as purely Protestant: 


otlitzs, and ought to be classed with them, though 
its date causes it to be erroneously referred to a more advanced 
Stage of the general movement. Tt did not volve any new portion 
of the critical doctrine; and it was simply an extension of the 
other two Protestant revolutions, but with a prosperous develop- 
menti of political Consequences through a combination of favourable 
conditions, In its origin, it was a reproduction of the Dutch 
revolution, and in its final expansion, it carried out the English, 
ar as Protestantism will allow. There is 
or its success, as a decisive sozial enterprise ; 
for it has developed to excess the inconveniences of the critical 
doctrine; if sanctions more emphatically than any other society 
the political Supremacy of metaphysiciang and legists, among & 
people who pay, through their innumerable unconnected inodes of 
worship, without any real social Purpose, a tribute more costly by 
far than the treasury of any existing Catholic clergy. Thus this 
Universal colony, notwithstandi 


[ ng the eminent temporal advantages 
of its present position, must. be regarded as in fact, in all impor- 


taùt respects, more remote from a true social reorganization than 
the nations from whom it is derived, and to whom it will owe, in 
course of time, its final regeneration, The philosophical induction 
into that ulterior state is not to be looked for in America, ——what- 
ever may be the existing illusions about the political superiority of 
a society in which 


i N the elements of Modern civilization are, with the 
exception of industrial activity, most j 


y; Most Imperfectly developed. ld 
This sketch of the revolutionary doctrine and its action wou I 
Attendant not be complete without some notice of its attendan 
errors. errors, Omitting i 


all merely local and exceptions) 
abuses, I will briefly refer to a few evils which may be cailed natura 
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to the doctrine. Of these errors the oldest, the most general, and the- 
most mischievous is the prejudice which condemns, in the absolute 
spirit of the metaphysical philosophy, the political existence of avy 
spiritual power, distinct from the temporal, and in- Subjection of 
dependent of it. Inevitable and indispensable as was spiritual power. 
the temporal dictatorship which followed upon the Catholic period, 
it could not destroy the value of the principle of the separation of 
the two mowers, the theory of which is the most valuable legacy 
left us by Catholicism, and the only one on which, when united 
with a true positive doctrine, the reorganization of society can 
proceed. As the reorganization must begin, as did the decline, 
with the spiritual order of power, this absolute spirit, which aims 
at establishing eternal principles from transient tacts, is a serious 
misfortune; and:the more so, of course, from its Wniyersality during 
the last thwee centuries. From the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the revolutionary spirit has assumed this form in its 
operation upon all classes of society. Protestantism took advantage 
-of the prejudice, though it did not originate it; end the greater 
part of the Catholic clergy have undergone theirs political degrada- 
tion with a growing submission which has effaced the very memory 
of their ancient independence. ‘Thus has the main principle of 
modern civilization,—that of the separation of the two powers,— 
been lost sight of throughout Europe; and the only appearance of 
a rational appreciation of it is found among the Italian clergy, 
where it is of no social value, because of the partiality and self- 
interest naturally attributed to those who hold it. No adverse 
influences can however prevent the ultimate recognition of a 
principle so* accordant with the condition and needs of modern 
society. It will assume its full force when the positive philosophy 
opens the way to social reorganization. We may attribute to the 
prevalence of this great error the irrational disdain of the Middle 
Ages entertained in our time, even by Catholics who do not appre- 
ciate the theory of Catholicism; and also the blind admiration for 
the pelytheistic system of antiquity, which prevailed so deplorably 
during the revolutionary period, though Catholicism had before 
rightly assigned an inferior position. to the civilization of that 
régime: and again, to this error is owing the exclusive predilection 
of Protestantism for the primitive church, and its yet more injuri- 
ous enthusiasm for the Hebrew theocracy. The great conception 
of social progress has thus been overlaid, and wellnigh lost; saved 
only, as we shall presently see, by that growth of new social 
elements which has proceeded amidst all the disturbances of the 
critical period. 


Another consequence of the error has been that all ambition, 


political and philosophical, has tended towards the absolute con- 
centration of the two,kinds of power. Kings dreamed of the 
Mohammedan type as the ideal of modern monarchy ; priests, and 
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: iss iud of 
jn the Protestant clergy, dreamed inversely of a king i 
E of the Jewish or Egyptian theocracy ; and ad 
renewed, under a different form, the primitive Greek dream o mie 
metaphysical theocracy which they called the reign of Mind. 
Jast is now the most dangerous of these dreams, becanse it seduces 
the greatest number of active minds, Among the thinkers of the 
progressive school who have devoted themselves to social ge 
tion, within three centuries, Leibnitz seems to me to be the only 
one who has entirely escaped the delusion. Descartes would doubt- 
less have done so, if it had lain in his way to state his deliberate 
view of the subject, as Aristotle alone did in ancient times: but 
acon certainly participated in this illusion of philosophic pride. 
We shall hereafter consider the serious consequences of this view : 
and this brief notice of it is merely historical. 7 
Finally, this capital error keeps up a habit of social disturbance 
y leading men to seek the satisfaetion of social needs in change of 
legal institutions ; whereas, in general, the thing wanted is a pre- 
paratory reformation of principles and manners. The temporal 
dictatorship, whetter monarchical or aristocratic, was little aware 
of its own responsibility when it made political questions of all that 
had hitherto been moral Tt matters little that such.avidity. for 
power brought on its own punishment: but the results ‘vo society 
have been most disastrous, as we see in a long series of disorders 


and disappointments, and in the mischievous operations of quacks 
and fanatics, who 


see, or pretend to see, the solution of all social 
difficulties in barren political revolutions: and, during the quietest 
limes, in that n i 


arrow view which embraces only the immediate 
redress of social wants, when moral means, extensive mid Jong-pre- 
pared, are the true remedy. All politica] parties 


es Á C agree in pro- 
scribing lofty and comprehensive speculation, because all are. alike 
involved in the error which causes the low anq material view: and 
it is only under the positive philosophy that the true soltition can 
be found. 

- As for the moral evils engendered by 


Moral changes OL the critical doctrine, 


under Protes- them, serious as they ar 
trntisin, 


the, Protestant introduction 
— Wwe need not dwell long on 
] ©; for they are too evident to 
require explanation, Considering that every minc 
was confided to its own decision on subjects the most important, 
and about which it must be least disinterested, the wonder is that 
the moral dissolution has not been complete, ‘Phat it has not been 
so,—that morality has remained Stable in the most evident cases, 
—is owing first to the spontaneous rectitude of human nature, 
which it is impossible altogether to corrupt; and next, to the PIS 
of modern habits of steady toil, which divert the nations of our day 
from the social extravagances into y 

populations of Rome and Greece , 


vould: certainly have fallen 
Protestantism must be charged 


$ x S T = od the 
with having'seriously impaired 


n 1 CU 
which, in their position, the id! 


-phase however is little more than a protraction of the 
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fnndamental principles of morality, both domestic and social, 
which Catholicism had established, under precepts and prohibitions 
which will be sanctioned, in their spirit, more and more emphati- 
cally as the positive philosophy prevails. It was a sound observa- 
tion of Hume's, that the Lutheran revolution was aided by the 
passions of ecclesiastics who desired a release from celibacy, and the 
rapacity of nobles who coveted the territorial possessions of the 
clergy; and it was a necessary consequence of the lowered position 
of the moral authority, that it Jost the power, and even the will, to 
sustain the inviolability of the most elementary rules of morality 
against the attacks of the critical spirit. I need point out only the 
permission of divorce, the relaxation of rules about the marriage of 
relations; and, as a decisive instance, the disgraceful dogmatic 
consultation by which the chiefs of Protestantism, with Luther at 
their head, solemnly authorized bigamy in the case of a German 

rince; and again, the accommodating temper of the founders of the 
Belish Church towards the shocking weaknesses of their strange 
national pope. Catholicism was never thus openly. degraded ; but; 
its growing weakness produced nearly equivalent effects. Tt was 
unable to repress the license of the time, in public speech and 
private act; and it so far supported moral excess that it roused a 
bellion against its own authority by its repression of 
Thus -the various religious doctrines showed 


spirit of : 
mental development. 
themselves inadequate to the moral guidance of mankind; either 
by using their intellectual liberty to impair the principles of morals, 
or by proving their impotence to keep moral order; or, by dis- 
crediting invariable laws by obstinately connecting them with 
articles of belief which human reason could never again receive. 
We shall perceive more and more as we proceed that morality, so 
far from having any occasion to dread philosophical analysis, can 
find a solid intellectual foundation only outside of all theology what- 
ever; resting on a rational appreciation of human dispositions, 
actions, and habits, according to their total results, public and private. 
It was necessary to say thus much, to mark the period at which 
religious faith began to lose its power of moral guidance, and to 
show its tendency, so striking for three centuries past, to promote 
hatred and disturbance rather than order and charity. We sce, 
now, that the degeneracy dates from the political degradation of 
the spiritual power, the dignity and purity of the moral laws being 
deeply impaired by their being subjected to the ascendency of the 
passions which they were inténded to rule. 

“We have now observed the advent of the negative philosophy, 
and of the corresponding social crises, ‘Ihe last phase Sit o 
remains to be reviewed,—that which presents the Development 
revolutionary doctrine in its full development. This gene e 


g, of the 


last, and we-shall have 2 sufficient view, generally speakin 
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historical course of the revolutionary philosophy if we merely 
attach deistical conséquences to Protestant principles. Our attention 
must henceforth be concentrated on the spiritual disorganization, 


till we have to notice the great final explosion of the temporal power 
in connection with the reorganization which will be the closing 
topic of this Work. 


We give too much credit to human intelligence if we suppose 
that it could have dispensed with this final elaboratior? of the 
critical doctrine, on the ground that its great principles having 
been furnished by Protestantism, the consequences of those prin- 
ciples might be left to develop themselves without assistance, from 


any systematic. formation of negative doctrine. In the first place, 
human emancipation must 


Cath m; and thus zt was wilh 
according to its power, till the, triumph. 


and the expulsior ini 
i 3 1 of the Calvinists from 
France gave a systematic character to d 


à : rotestant discouragement 
of progress. Protestantism having thus seceded i the pro- 
gressive movement, which it had hitherto represented, it became 
nezessar that, new and more ‘consistent leaders should assume the 
conduct of the march; and we find in this case the usual corre- 
n gencies and their natural menn 
The Protestant period had brought the ancien 

i sate Tey that it could nót guide, bu’ 
ormation of modern soci iversa 
Pm E ety, so that a uni 
and decisive revolution was seen to be impendi na by such thinker 
for instance as Leibnitz On the ^i 


ü 
i DNI othér hand, the system wou 
have lasted for an indefinite time, in its state of decay, and without 


fulfilling its professions, in virtue of its mere inertia, if us 
revolutionary ferment, which we shall see more of presentiz, had n? 
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entered in to direét, the movement of decomposition towards that 
regeneration which is its necessary issue. he heretical movement 
which I before noticed aided the systematic formation of the 
negative philosophy. We have seen how ancient was the tendency ` 
to entire emancipation from theology, as when, in the decline of 
polytheism, there were Greek schools which speculatively tran- 
scended,the limits of simple monotheism. At that time, when the 
very conception of a true natural philosophy did not exist, such an 
effort could issue in nothing but a kind of metaphysical pantheism, 
in which nature was abstractly deified; but theré was little differ- 
ence in fact between such a doctrine and that which has since been 
atheism; and it resembled it particularly in its 
ll religious beliefs susceptible of real organ- 
ization,—which is the point that concerns us heye, where our 
business is with negative ideas. This anti-theological disposition 
was overborne during the long continuance of Catholicism ; but 
it never disappeared entirely, and we see its traces in the whole 
course of the persecution of the’ philosophy of Aristotle, in con- 
sequence of its sanction of the tendency. We «ace it again in 
the predilection for the. freest thinkers of Gréece, who indirectly 
jnfluenced many speculative men, and chiefly among the high 
. Italian clurgy, who were then the most thinking portion of man- 
kind. Without actively interfering in the destruction of the 
Catholic system, the anti-theological spirit was stimulated and 
expanded by it: and in the sixteenth century, while leaving 
Protestantism to its work, it profited by the half-freedom afforded 
by philosophical discussion to develop its own intellectual influ- 
ence, as we see by the illustrious examples of Erasmus, Cardan, 
Ramus, Montaigne, and others, confirmed by the artless complaints 
of true Protestants of the spread of an anti-theological spirit, 
which threatened the success of their nascent reform by showing 
forth the decrepitude of the system to which it related. Religious 
dissent was naturally favourable to the tendency, Zhe negative 
which ceased to become a source of mere personal philosophy. 
satisfaction*to leading thinds, and extended to the multitude, to 
whom it served as the only refuge from the fury and extravagance 
of the various theological "ystems, which had now degenerated into 
mere principles of oppression or disturbance: The negative philos- 


ophy was, in fact, systematized about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and not in the subsequent century, which was occupied by 
erfully aided by an 


its universal propagation. Its advent was pow 
intollectual movement, which is perpetually confounded with it, but 
which is far nobler in nature and destination. The positive spirit 
had hitherto been concentrated upon obscure scientific researches ; 
but, from the sixteenth century onwards, and. especially during the 


first half of the seventeenth, it began to disclose its philosophical 
character, —no less hostile to metaphysics than to theology, but; 
Jg 


! VOL. II. 


improperly called 
radical opposition to a 
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obliged to ally itself with the one to exclude the other. Its influ- . 


ence arose from its favouring the invasion of faith by reason, by 


rejecting, provisionally at least, all articles of belief that were not 


' demonstrated. Bacon and Descartes could hardly have entertained 


any anti-religious design, scarcely reconcilable with the object of 
their active solicitude; but it is unquestionable that the preparatory 
state of full intellectual enfranchisement which they prescribed. to 
human reason must henceforth lead the best minds to entire theo- 
logical emancipation at a time when the menial awakening had 
been otherwise iri this respect sufficiently stimulated. ‘The result 
was the more certain from its being unsuspected, for it was the 
consequence of a simple logical preparation, the abstract necessity 
of which could not be denied by any sensible man. Such is, in 
fact, the irresistible spiritual ascendency of: revolutions which relate 
purely to method, the dangers of which cannot commnsonly be per-. 
ceived till it is too late to restrain them. While the best minds 
were thus inevitably influenced, the multitude were troubled, at the 
moment of shaken conviction, by the rising: and growing conflict 
etween scientific discovery and theological views. “Phe memorable 
Persecution of Galileo for his demonstration of the earth's motion 
must have made more unbelievers than all Jesuit intrigues and 
preachings could retrieve or Save,—to say nothing of thé-exhibition 
that Catholicism made of itself as hostile to the purest and noblest 
aspirations of the human mind. Many other cases; less conspicuous 
but perfectly analogous, brought out this antagonism more and 
more towards the end of the seventeenth century. In both its 
aspects this influence, acting on all orders of minds wrought 
against the beliefs which contended for the moral government of 
mankind, and therefore in favour of a final emancipation of human. 
reason from all theology whatever,—the incompatibility of the- 
ology with the spread of genuine knowledge y 
revealed. " ; 

The ascendency of the negative philosophy was assisied by. the 
good and the bad passions of men, as elicited by the circumstances 
of the time. ‘The spirit of religions emancipation is Glosely con- 
nected with that of free individual i 


c activity; and there can be no 
doabt that the struggle against the retrograde dea of the 


eden eam ewe all the genius pan Ta ero o 
i octrine, which, in its systematized condition, was th 
doctrine ett organ of social progress, On the other hand, negative 
doctrine, speculative and social, is congenial with the worst parts O 
human nature, Vanity is pampered by the sovereignty giver: to 
every man by the right of private judement, ‘The term freethinket 
has been sufficiently abused by theolomical hatred ; but, necessary 
as the title was to express resistance to intellectual bondage; ! 
indicates also that no equivalent jg provided for the ancient gu! 
ance, Ambition accepts with eagerness: the principle of 


being thereby directly - 


the 


o 
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sovereignty of ihe people, which opens a palitical career to all 
who can achieve it. Pride and envy are gratified by the procla- 
mation of equality, which may be either a generous sentiment of 
universal fraternity or a hatred of superiority, according to the 
natures that entertain it. In short, the mental influences which 
conduced to the formation of the negative philosophy were strength- 
ened by mowerful moral influences, tending in their. combination to 
insurrectionary crises, in which there is usually a welcome ready 
for those who fret under the habitual restraint of social laws. 

: In surveying the history of the critical philosophy, we must care- 
fully separate the spiritual from the temporal case. J 
The latter was indispensable to the political action ie Dee 
of the revolutionary doctrine ; but it could not take form till the 
spiritual function was accomplished. "Phe philosophical emancipa- 
tion was the most important, because it brought the political after 
it; and, the political could not have occurred without the philoso- 
phical. "Phe survey is, in fact, naturally divided into three portions: 
ihe first comprehending the systematic formation of the critical 
doctrine ; the second, the universal propagationyat the movement of 
mental emancipation; and the third, the political emancipation, 
which is the complement of the spiritual. ` 

T'he first operation, though commonly referred to the eighteenth 
century, certainly belongs to the seventeenth. Avis-o,. aticed 
ing out of the most advanced Protestantism, it grew "v "Y 
. jn silence in countries which, like England and Holland, had been , 
chief seats of Protestant change. Its organs, like those of Protes- 
tantism, must be derived from the metaphysical school, which had 
risen to powensin the chief universities; but they were genuine 
philosophers, seriously at work, in their own way, on the whole 
range of human speculation, and not at all like the mere men of 
letters of a succeeding age. ‘Three great men led the philosophical 
revolutiot,—men mutually unlike and unequal, but concurring in 
the result ;2—Hobbes first, then Spinoza, and finally — js 
Bayle, “ho, a Frenchman by birth, was obliged to 7 
go to Holland to work freely. Spinoza, under the special influence 
of the Cartesian principle,no doubt aided the emancipation of many 
systematic minds, of which indeed we have proof in the niultitude 
of refutations aroused by his audacious metaphysics ; but he cannot 
be called the founder of the negative philosophy, both because he 
followed Hobbes, and because the highly abstract nature of his 
obseure dogmatic exposition admits of no sufficiently marked social 
use, Bayle’s labours had this last quality ; but the disconnected 
character of his partial attacks, even more than chronological con- 


siderations, marks him out as a leader of the propagation of the 
igh he had undoubtedly 


doctrine rather than as one of its framers; thou 
a share in its formation. " We'are thus obliged to regard Hona e 
er fin. 


the father of the revolutionary philosophy. We shall herea 
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that he held a much higher position than this, as one of the chief 
precursors of the true positive polity; but he was also the author 
of some of the most important critical views which have been 
attributed to men of the succeeding century who were only the 
propagators of them. ' 

In this philosophy, the anti-theological analysis is urged as far 
Its intellectual as the metaphysical spirit admits; and*it therefore 
GEH affords the best opportunity for contrasting the nega- 
tive philosophy with the positive, with which superficial inquirers 
are very apt to confound it. The negative doctrine, improperly 
called atheism, is simply a final phase of the ancient philosophy; 
first theological, then more and more metaphysical, while retaining 
the same qualities, the same absolute spirit, and the same tendency 
to handle questions which sound philosophy discards, as inaccessible 
to human reason. It substitutes Nature for the Creator, with much 
the same character and office, impelling to a very similar worship; 
so that this supposed atheism amounts to inaugurating a goddess in 
the place of a &od,—by those at least who regard this transient 
stage asa settled cne.. Such a transformation may effect an entire 
tein ot the social system which corresponded to the 
MERE PS b soph but it is altogether inadeguate, to the tora 
meee T os nie ectual, of a genuine new philosophy. ‘Lhe 

RUN cerstanding must remain subject to the theologico-meta- 
p pee regime till the consideration of universal natural laws 

pale eet and that was impossible at the time of which 

pes d eus imperfect knowledge of those laws, The 
ee ey therefore can acknowledge no connection with 
and @ubluhel ip EE toe ie ie ee gativp, gpened a way 
ceptions, prevail, there is perpetual ps WE m TW. PR "he 
old theological doctrine; and the negativ LEE 
better security against this danger e phy ame 
of the nature of all theological ideas, which are s iti a Throng 1 
all their transformations; and thus we may expl: iu Ts TOAD 
paradox of the affinity. between the obscure y rr antheisDi 
of the metaphysical schools which are most PU of thei Padvancei 
pon, and the spontaneous fetichism of primitive unb Such 
is oy Er : . * mo 
Y f ae coin estimate of the intellectual character of the critica 


Morally considered, the metaph 


Itsmorat rational co-ordinati 


ysical philosophy presents the first 
character, 


on of the celebrated theory of € f- 


ove, improperly ascribed t i entry: 
Ms É : o the following centu 
The theory is an immediate conse ve a 


ore explai sequence of the doctrine of the + 
as before explained,—of the notion of ànity iu the human being: 
where a great multiplicity in fact exists; for the preponderant? 
of personal inclinations in our org , "he 


: anism is unquestionable. 
: d g ble. — 
laborious efforts since made to concentrate our moral nature OP 
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B 
benevolence or justice, the centres of which are naturally weak in 
comparison, may have been of use as à ‘test and exposure of the 
metaphysical doctrine; but they have been no corrective of the 
foregoing error, and therefore no resource against the injury to our 
moral progress that it has caused. It is right to add that the 
selfish: theory, though speculatively appropriate to the metaphysical 
theory,*is directly derived from theology, which makes morality 
consist in a care for personal salvation, to the exclusion of the dis- 
interested affections which the positive philosophy alone can duly 
encourage and direct. Metaphysies has merely transferred. the 
personal anxiety from eternal to temporal interests, without being ' 
able to rise to the conception of a morality which should not rest 
on personal calculation of one kind or another. The appropriate 
danger of the negative doctrine, in this respect, was that by its 
dogmatic confirmation of this view of human nature it destroyed 


the antagonism which went far to neutralize the mischief of the 
theological view,—the setting up of imaginary personal interests in 
1 ones; but it must not be forgotten that 


happy opposition to rea 
the original mischief was in the religious propesal of a personal in- 
terest so engrossing that its prescribed consideration must repress, 


as far as-onr nature allows, all other affections whatever. Here 


again we see that the metaphysical philosophy is a protraction of 
the theological, in its moral as in ils intellectual aspect; and the 
theory of self-interest is no mere accident occurring in the devel- 
opment of the metaphysical philosophy, but one of its primary 
features, transferred, under modification, from the preceding régime. 
Politically regarded, the formation of the negative philosophy is 
marked by tv» dogmatic sanction it gives to that Tts political 
subordination of the spiritual to the temporal power character. 

; which we have seen to-be already established, but which was not 
fully accounted for till Hobbes offered his decisive discussion. 
have said enough of the necessity and probable duration of this 
state of things to be enabled now to pass over the subject lightly, 
merely-observing that while there was a general acquiescence in the 
temporal dictatorship, the action of the critical philosophy must 
stop at the spiritual disorganization, deferring its attacks on the 
temporal till the corresponding reorganization had begun, "No 
doubt, Hobbes had such a course of things 1 view, though his 
metaphysical treatment of his subject gave him the appearance of 
supposing the provisional state to be a permanent one. It is in- 
conceivable that a man of his sagacity should have supposed that 
he was thus framing a natural and durable state of. modern society 
so immediately after the best thinkers had declared the inevitable- 

ness of a universal revolution. - Nor is it probable that his philoso- 


phical successors, of whom Voltaire was the chief, could, however 
much levity was, as in bis case, mingled with sagacity, have doubted 
However this may be, 


‘that their doctrine was a transitional one. 
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it is easy to see thata doctrine which restricted its action oe 
: ititas order of ideas must have been ina favourable posi Ue 
im the security which was felt by rulers as long astheir temp m 
power was undisturbed. In regard to Hobbes, it seems 10 AAE 
markable that, notwithstanding his national predilection for ar 


lave chosen monarchica! power 
Scheme; and this viery ot Dy 
has furnished to the retrograde school, which is more poveru i 
England. than anywhere else at present, a specious dpe rd 
avenging the peers and clergy on the progressive spirit, EYE Pe 
d senting it as an abettor of despotism, so as to impair by a welc iio 
calumny its European reputation. My impression is that, in dh 
at the monarchical dictatorship W 
atic to facilitate the necessary nd 
of the old system, and the development of new social SE 
i © was instinctively awere that i 
ing specially Enclish, must meet with is valty 
pletest reception and among nations in which EE 
Was the form of palitical concentration: instances of insigh 


gacity of the illustrious philoso- 
Pher to be fully adequate, 


k 
i: : “We must 
o much for the formation of the negative doctrine, We o it 
ion, POW proceed to observe its propagation, Hitherto;, 
Its Propagation, D 


; its 

tad been restricted to a few select minds; but Its 

final destination depended above everything on its becoming su n 

ciently Popularized. The first observation we have to make ots 
his new revolutionary phase relates to the change in the cen 

of movement, and in i manent organs. TAI 
The work of destroying 


g the old theol 
had first been carried on 


v 


5 ( 
aS We have Seen, in Germany, Hollan, 


Political triumph of 5 a, 
to philosophical’ ST d 
ism ODSerYalive system the lin th, 
organization that Protestantism would admit of These) 
all emancipation of the human mind became more repugnan ign 
official Protestantism than to the Most degenerate Catholics 
itself, because it evidenced the radica] insufficiency of the spiriti 5 
reformation which had cost s ETIE repugnance ext 
beyond official Protestantism, to the least Orthodox dissenting cn y 
Which; proud of their comparative freedom, cling the more SET in 
to the doctrines they have retained, ang which titerefore ao ual 
especial horror such an irresistible COneurrence of anuo XA 
opinions as dispenses at once With all, this laborious Prot th 
transition. In Catholic countries, on the other hand, wher from: 
people had any intellectual liberty jeg; at all, the only B BYS- 
complete’ mental despotism was in the tidgative phia 
tematically extended. The centre of the intellectual’ a 


d yey 1 
ogical and military syster! 
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movement was tHerefore transferred to Catholic countries, and 
especially to France. The whole of Christendom was concerned 
in the entire reformatory movement; but its purely Protestant 
periods were conducted by Germany, Holland, and England, in 
succession, while France was destined to illustrate its last revolu- 
tionary, phase, With the change of the centre of philosophical 
movemgnt, came a change of its organs. We may assign to this 
period the rise as a class of the scholars, or men of letters, who now , 
took the place of the heads of faculties, or doctors properly so 
called; in the same way that the lawyers provisionall¥ assumed 
the social authority before held by the judges. The change took 
place as a matter of necessity from the adhesion of the, universities 
to the retrograde system, after having been the first movers in the 
critical direction. This kind of defection, which „began in Pro- 
testant countries, soon spread to Catholic nations, where the parlia- 
ments and, universities were seen, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, to have as much horror of intellectual freedom and as 


much attachment to tie retrograde coalition as the official adminis- 


trators of legalized Protestantism in reformed countries. Meantime, 


the universities were giving an education less nd less doctrinal and 
more and more literary, and were sending forth, in every country, a 
great number of men who, having neither positivity enough for 
frue scientific culture, nor a logical training for the philosophical 
profession, in its true sense, nor imagination to,qualify them for the 
poetic career, and yet deciding upon an intellectual vocation of 
some kind, were led to form that highly eqnivocal class of modern 
European society, which have no express mental function, and are 
known by the,names of men of letters, authors, ete. All circum- 
stances being, in their case as in that of the lawyers, unfavourable 
to the generation of deep convictions,—even of such’ obscure meta- 
physical convictions as every ancient doctor had of his own,—these 
modern ‘scholars could not be the agents by whom the negative 
philosophy should be systematically wrought out: but, when it 
was opre founded by genuine philosophers, they were the men to 
direct its propagation, ın a manner more active, more varied, and 
more effectual than could have been adopted by a more truly philo- 
sophical order of minds, Their defects were favourable to their 
work. heir want of profound conviction lessened the absolute 
character of their propositions ; and their versatility enabled them 
to meet the existing social need of partial stimulation in various 
directions, Such an intellectual condition would be truly monstrous 
if it were regarded as permanent; but it was adapted to the requi- 
sitions of the last stage of the spiritual disorganization. Y 

, By this time the emancipation had proceeded so far that the 


mere existence of anti-theological discussion brought after it the 
certainty. of the propagation of the philosophical movement, the 
only hindrance to which was the horror with which men were 
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e : 
cht. to regard the organs of emancipation,—a horror which 
Fen presently give way before familiarity. The advocates of the 
old theology confirmed the tendency to scepticism by themselves 
subordinating faith to reason in their appeals on- behalf of the 
entire body of doctrine; and from the very nature of religious 
conceptions, whose power results altogether from their spontaneous- 
ness, nothing can. preserve them from destruction when they have 
once become the subject of discussion, whatever triumph they may ? 
at first obtain. Thus the spirit of controversy peculiar to mono- 
theism, and especially to the Catholic form of it, must be historically 
regarded as an evidence of the continuous decline of the theological 
philosophy. . The innumerable demonstrations of the existence of 


a a D 
ut being able to support 
ems to me to have been 
losopher of the theological school who really under- 

ast clearly pointed out, the danger of controversial 


r 8, such as abounded in his time: and when he stated 
Ms view, the consequence We 


Ms vi as that theology was reproached with 
receding before reason, after having long appealed to its arbitration. 
s Was especially true in regard to the famous arguments derived 
rom ihe Scheme of natural phenomena. Pascal regarded these as 
EO indiscreet, though dogmatic theology derived its chief 
evidences thence for several centuries, little Suspeciing that a 
see study of nature would disclose the extreme imperfection 
of the economy which Inspired a blind and Absolute admiration, 
before it could be explored in the Positive Spirit, 
We thus seo how the way was cleared for the propagation of the 
negative doctrine,—for its transmission from the pure thinkers 10 
the authors who were to popularize it. We may discern how the 
title of philosopher had been lowered before it could be applied to 
these last, to whom the art of expression Was more important than 
the-powei of thinking ; but the Intellectual and social need of their 
otce assigns a place in history to the most important of their class, 
Schaal of — with Voltaire at their lead, —the singularly admir- 

no o able combination of Secondary intellectual qualities 
in his mind Presenting so largely the appearance ‘of strength ant 
genius. Init 


4 À S passage from the thinkers to the writers, the nega- 
tive philosophy assumed a weaker ch 


aracter in accommodation 
to the feebler rationality of the new eee Hd the sake of the 
universal propagation of the movement, The school of Voltan 
brought the doctrine of Spinoza, Hobbes, ond Bayle to a stop i 
deism, properly so called, which wag sufficient for the entire destru 
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, 
tion of the religious system, while it was less alarming. It-suited 
that school, in their logical weakness, to „prolong for their own use 
the inconsistency of Protestantism, by which religion is destroyed - 
in the name of the religious principle, so as to include within the 
movement the most timid believers. The intellectual and social mis- 
chief oftheir method is evident now in the encouragement thereby 
given to®convenient hypocrisy, and by the confusion it has caused in 
the popular mind about the real direction of the movement, which 
it is supposed by many pretended thinkers, may bestopped at deism. 
Tn like manner their predecessors supposed it might be stopped at 
the Socinian phase, at the Calvinistic, and even at the Lutheran,— 
no failure having conveyed any instruction to successive sects. The 
absurdity reached its height when the movement of emancipation 
was expected, to stop at the least substantial and durable of all theo- 
logical states. It does not fallwithin my purpose to examine the 
methods of propagation employed by the school of Voltaire; but I 
may just point out that their work was less hindered than might be 
supposed by the negative character of their doctrine. ‘The absence 


of common convictions, and the presence of asgnany views as there 
rk to be done was 


were men, were of little consequence when the wor 
that of destroying what they all alike disbelieved. Their intellectual 
differences and moral and social rivalries might however have dis- 
credited their work, as they had that of Protestantism, but for 
Diderot’s happy expedient of the Encyclopedic enterprise, which 
might serve as a centre for the most divergent efforts, and give 
_ some appearance of a philosophical system to the aggregate of these 
incoherent speculations. '"l'here is no need to dwell on the power- 
lessness of the-conception, directed by the metaphysical spirit alone, 
and wholly unfit to give an idea of Bacon's great original project, 
either as to-spirit or method. The carrying out of that project is 
even yet premature, being in no way related to a negative philos- 
ophy, and impracticable till a truly positive philosophy shall have 
obtained its due ascendency. ^ 
Such is the historica’ view of the most 
part of the philosophical movement appoint Y 
century. When we consider the superficial or sophistical nature . 
of the attacks aimed against the old system, and the weak logic and 
the irrational direction with which they are chargeable, we shall see 
that nothing but miracle could have accounted for their success, if 
they had not, been in accordance with the needs of modern society, 
as it stood at the end of four centuries of change. The efforts of 
the destructive school, which would have exerted but little influ- 
ence some centuries before; were now countenanced and’ sustained 
by eminent contemporaries of every order, whether they took any 
active part in them or not. ‘The original sanction which the nega- 
tive philosophy had given tó the temporal dictatorship happily 
concealed its revolutionary tendencies from commonplace states- 


decisive and prolonged 
ed to the eighteenth 
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men, who can estimate none but immediate material ELT 
but 1t is impossible to suppose that the political genius of Freder P 
the Great was blind to the bearings of the intellectual RUE 
The constant protection afforded by so competent a judge to oe 
propagation of the movement could arise only from a strong oo Ha 
tion of the provisional necessity of a negative phase like that o P1 
time, in preparation for the natural organization of a poaae 
pacific philosophy, such as had ever been, from the time of ih 
Roman conquest, the object of aspiration of all superior men, of a. 
castes and conditions. 


It only remains for me now to notice very briefly the political 
Tts politica} < action of the negative philosophy,—the preparatio 
action, 


ior the great revolutionary outburst which was sure 
to occur whenever the spiritual disorganization should, have gone 51 
far as to turn attention upon the temporal. "The new philosophica 
School had appealed to the intellect of men, however feebly an 
frivolously. ‘The new political school appealed to the passions ef 
men, and thence derived such strength as it obtained. I need no 


Sy that its advert and its action were inevitable. Hobbes Den 
favoured the temporal dictatorship so far as to advocate its being 
deft intact,—provisionally, of course, and as long as there was wor? 
to do in the spiritual department ; and when tha critical spirit ha' 
finished the work of destruction there, it was so far exhausted, 0” 
alarmed at the prospect of total aj 
what feebly to the attack 
little firmness against serious resistance. 
to the multitude 

and more ordinary, 
inclined to reconcile 


mental emancipation with the profit of an i ndulgent political appro- 
bation, according to the example set by many of their Protestan 
precursors. At the same time, the temporal rule was becoming more 
and more retrograde and corrupt, through the growing incapaci 
of royalty and the progressive demoraliration of the aristocracy? 
which had abdicated its original and honourable function. In thi 
state of things the critical philosophy world have been of less soc! 
School of use, as it was more ure, 


gently needed, if Rousseau 
Rousseau. — vot roused men by convincing them that moral 27^. 
Political regeneration was the true end of the philosophical mover 
ment, which would otherwise end in mere fruitless intellectu® 
agitation. Rousseau brought to the task only his sophisms and? 
passions, which closely belonged to each other. His nature Wip 
more that of the artist than the philosopher; and the wor js 
framing the revolutionary philosophy into a political system pus 
left to another order of minds. This had been partly done bef ue 
and some sober-minded men were ethployed upon it now ; bu 


: SEI ADS " eces- 
audacious outbreak of Rousseau, with his great paradox, was D. 
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sary to direct social indignation upon the general vices of the old 
social organization, while it not the less involved the principle of 
all possible social disturbance by the barbarous negation of Society 
itself. To understand the service rendered, amidst fearful mis- 
chiefs, we must consider that political philosophy was then so ` 
imperfegt that the best minds conceived of no other improvement 


MN by?means of modifications of the old system, whose very con- 
itions of existence were extinct. Thus all chance of reorganization 


seemed to be thrown away, and the movement ta be abortive in its 
last stage, when the anarchical school of Rousseau intervened, to 
open an issue to the great negative process which had been carried 


on for so long, and must now be brought to its revolutionary crisis. 
Such is the sad necessity which condemns social conceptions to gain 
ground only through the antagonism of empiricale errors, till the 
ascendency of the positive philosophy shall have rationalized this 
Jast great order of human speculations. 

One noticeable feature in this temporal application of the negative 
philosophy ig its retrograde tendency in’ spiritual matters, which 
connected, it rather with the Protestant than yen the philosophical 


movement, though it took its origin from the latter. In the philo- 
sophical school, systematic deism was merely a provisional conces- 


sion, preparatory to entire theological emancipation ; whereas, in 
the political school, deism was the basis of the social Utopia, and 
the only security against total anarchy. The growing tendency of 
this natural disposition was to bring back the school to Socinianism, 
or even to Calvinism, in its strict sense, in proportion to the sense 
of the social inanity of a religion without a worship and a priesthood. 
Thus we see- how the two chief schools of the last century were 
led by their respective opposite instincts to regard deism as i 
temporary station, whence the one may 89 forward and the other 
backward, amidst the ruin of the old religious system ; and here 
we find the explanation of the different impression made by the 
iwo schools on the sacerdotal instinct of our time, notwithstanding 
the apparent conformity: of their theological dogmas. 

The political school of the negative doctrine is usually supposed 
to be represented by Rousseau ; Dut we must not ovet- he Hcono 
look the participation in it of the political sect of the mie — 7 
Economists, who bore a large share in the disorganization of the 
ancient social system. Without repeating what 1 have said before, 
or anticipating what I shall have to say in the next chapter, I must 
just observe here that the revolutionary action of the Economists 
consisted in the proof that they offered to rulers themselves that 
governments cannot direct industrial progress, —an all-important 
point, because, military activity having declined, governments were 
thus deprived of their chief temporal prerogative, and, with it, of 
the last habitual pretest for’ war, which had by that time become 
essentially commercial in character. Notwithstanding its absurdi- 
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ies and exaggerations, this school rendered, in this way, unques- 
Hoaaule services to the task of the last century. Its chief influence 
is attributable to the work of Adam Smith ; and it was the off- 
spring of Protestantism, through the industrial superiority of 
Protestant nations; but its chief development. took place, together 
with the rest of the negative philosophy, in France. Tt is «curious 
that the first professorships of this pretended sciente were 
established in Spain, and in the least advanced parts of Italy; 
80 curiously were its revolutionary origin and tendency concealed 
under special forms which made it acceptable to the existing 
powers, which it in fact regarded only as a useful administrative 
instrumentality. Yet it sanctioned the spirit of individualism and 
the state of no-government: and some of its professors deduce 
from it the superfluousness of all regular moral instruction, and all 
official Encouragement of science and the fine arts; and, as 
before remarked, the latest attacks on the institution»of property 
itself have arisen out of the metaphysics of political economy,—now 
that its proper office is accomplished, and that it tends, like 
other parts of the negative philosophy, to the anarchy which 
succeeds, 
‘The intellectual and moral evils attendant on this phase of the 
Attendant negative philosophy will come under consideration 
evils. hereafter, Here | need merely notify what they 
were, for the sake of historical completeness, The intellectual 
guides of the time were wanting in depth of conviction, an 
accordingly in rational consistency. The most important and 
PUE pues Nate delivered over to the minds the least 
alified to treat of them - i Pen : 
a ere eae eee 3 the social movement wasin the hands 


f 1 „and the passions were appealed to to settle 
difficulties which required the most careful RIAA manage- 


ment. The Catholic system became the subject of an undue 
hatred; and the Protestants longed to restore the early Christian 
times, and others, the polytheistic system —a curious evidence of the 
Jast desire being an actual series of attempts to revive the zeputa- 
tion of Julian the Apostate. Again, there was a reproduction © 
the old Greek notion of a kind of met t P 


form, in Protestant minds, of a reign of Saints, and in others, 9 
a reign of Sages. There was, again : 
2 Y to set practice above theo 
dients to general principles, and t 
temporal institutions for their cure 
which were dignified with the nar laws, encroached upon thi 
domain of morals and opinions. Such were the intellectual errors 
and extravagances of the time, in Some of which the philosophie g 
and in others the political, school was most deeply involved, b s 
neither school was irreproachable in rëgard*to any one error. Ts 
moral errors are obvious enough, All the aticient bases of morality» 
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public and private, ‘were destroyed, and. principles of conduct were 
delivered over to the estimate of individual consciences, which were 
but too apt to involve moral ideas in their hatred of the correspond- 
ing theological conceptions. Wise as were the moral prepossessions 
imparted by Catholicism, they could not withstand the dissolving 
action such metaphysical discussion as that of the last century; 
and thatywe possess any morality at all beyond the simplest rules 
applicable to the most obvious positions, and comprehensible by 
the rudest minds, is owing to the natural instinct of morality in 
Man, and the increasing influence of modern civilization. Between 
the moral impotence of a negative doctrine and the active vitiating 
influence of a sophistical doctrine, the philosophical schools of the 
last century exhibited a moral deterioration very like that of 
Epicurus, which indeed it was the fashion of the time,to extol. We 
can see how" the deistical movement developed the moral evils 
which grew out of the Protestant movement, by urging to its ulti- 
mate limit the spiritual disorganization which was its universal 
principle. In such a result we see the proof of the temporary 
character of this pretended philosophy, formed as it was to destroy, 


while it was utterly unable to organize even fhe simplest human 


relations ; and the more it triumphed in its political direction, the 


more conspicuous was its organic imbecility. Looking at the two 
philosophies, and seeing how the theological tould not preserve the 
morality that the metaphysical destroyed, and how the process was 
hastened by the old morality being disgraced by the intellectual dis- 
credit of theology, we cannot but see that the only resource is in 
the positive philosophy, which alone can satisfy the needs at once 
of order and of progress, in which the two former philosophies, 
taking them. under their respective charge, have, when it became 
_ necessary to unite them, signally failed. 

We have now contemplated the dissolution of the old system 
under the action of the revolutionary movement. In the next 
chapter we’ shall see how the elements of a new system had been 
forming and silently arising in the midst of the destruction ; and 
we must endeavour to form that estimate of these materials of 
social reorganization which has hitherto been impracticable, for 
want of the doctrine which should guide the process, and to which 
we must look for the full termination of the transition stage, which 
was virtually fulfilled in the eighteenth century. 


CHAPTER XI. 


RISE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THE POSITIVE STATE.—PREPARATION 


FOR SOCIAL REORGANIZATION, 


We have finished the irksome task of abserving the process of 
dissolution of the old system of society during tne last five 
centuries; and we may now turn to the pleasanter consideration 


of the reorganizing movement which was going on af the same 
time. 


In fixing the date of the be 


Date of mod- We niust remember 
ern history, 


4 7 the generation of new social classes and the first 
manifestation 


ganic industry of modern society began tO, 
assume a characteristi i i 


tokens of civilization 
X n ing that era as the true origin of modern 
history. , The industrial expansion was then signalized by the 


ern Europe, where 
S in England, France; 


ery country, and especially 
g the second half of i 
e labouring classes against th 


powers which were, in the respective cases, specially opposed ip 
them. At the same period the great institution of paid armies was 
established in Italy ; and they, marking a phase’ of industrial life 
among modern peoples, are as important in the organic as in bee 
critical connection, Such innovations as the use of the compas 


and of firearms coincide with other token 
And the same impul 


¢ sion is traceable in the department of the ee 
which we can har y carry back, in their modern aspect, furt "n 
than Dante and Petrarch in poetry, and the works of their one 
painting and music, The scientific movement is somewhat oa 
evident; but this was the time When natur philosophy becam 


s DIG d ^ A inion5; 
special study, under forms Corresponding with prevailing opini 


f 


arked and confirmed bY . 


peated 
s of commercial activity: | 


_aid by their mere a 
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as we see by the new interest excited by astyonomy in the intel- 
Jectual centres of Western Europe, by chemical researches, and 
even by the first sound anatomical observations that had ever been 
regularly instituted. ‘The rise of philosophy, though the latest, and , 
mixed up with the metaphysical spirit and the beginning of schol- 
asticism, indicated the approach of a radieal renovation, one 
sympton of which was the direction taken at that time by the 
controversy of the Realists and the Nominalists. From all the 
four points of view it thus appears that the beginning of the four- 
teenth century is the date of the first development of modern 
civilization, as far as we may venture to assign dates to sociological 
processes, which are too gradual to have any natural connection 
with special dates, such as we introduce as aids to order of thought 
and precision of memory.” 5 

The develupment of new social elements was coincident with the 
decay of the old ones in this way. Their early rise of new 
growth was both repressed and concealed under the ements. 
contemptuous protection of the preponderant powers of the time, 
till those powers entered into mutual conflict; then the new 
elements, being necessarily called in as auxilifvies, could not but 
ction the disorganization of which the conflict 
same end, as the Catholic and feudal system 
was transient in its nature, its decline must bêgin from the moment 
of its highest splendour ; for, its provisional office being fulfilled, 
its elements immediately began to lose at once the aim of their 
activity and the restraint which had curbed their mutual antipathy. 
From that precise moment the germs of the new system began to 
expand. When, aggressive warfare was over, the human energy 
which was set free resorted to industrial interests for occupation ; 


and when the monotheistic philosophy had obtained all the political 
ascendency it could ever have, the highest minds, finding no more 
obtained a worthy scope 


theologica? development to be looked for, 

in a scientific or artistic career, ‘Thus we see that there was 

nothing accidental or empirical in the coincidence of the rise of 

the new order of things with the decay of the old, but rather à 
‘bles and the facts of the 


was a sign. To the 


precise accordance between the princip 
^ 


case. ? 
‘As to the order which we should assign to the four kinds of 
law of the priority of 


development;—it is determined by the great taw 
special and complex,— 


the more general and simple over the more d plex,— 
Moeh the working of the law may not be recognized till it is 


revcaled by distance of time. This law is not confined to the co- 
ordination of speculative conceptions, but extends to all positive 
modes of human activity, practical and individual, as well as theo- 
retical and collective; and its final customary application will be in 
social classification, the character of which Will be determined by 
the whole of: its deductions. We shall see this fully iu the next 
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chapter,—and I mention it here only because I ‘have to arrange my 

historical material by means of the principle. } 3 
The way in which it is to be applied, amidst the distracting 

. Philosophica] Speciality of the mult 


itude of human occupations, is 
order of em- by drawing out 


a vast line comprehending all those 
occupations, from the most insignificant material acts 
to the sublimest speculations, æsthetic, scientific, or philosophical, 
in an ascending succession of generality and abstractness, in 4 
normal view of their character; and therefore in a descending series 
of professions, according to the increasing complexity of their 
immediate purpose, and the more direct utility of their daily opera- 
tions, Regarded as a whole, this vast series presents in its higher 
divisions a more éminent and extended relation, but one less com- 
plete, direct, and certain, so that it in fact often fails; whereas the 
ower divisions Compensate for their inferior and restiicted nature 
by the plenitude, promptness, and clearness of their unquestionable 
Services. Individually compared, these degrees should manifest as 
d prepcnderance of the noble 


they ascend a more aud more marke 
? faculties which most distinguish humanity; and the corresponding 
Social labours will éxhibit a more complete concentration and closer 
Connection in proportion” as we ascend to works which are, OU 
account of their difficulty aller number of co- 
Operators, while they teed a smaller variety of organs according to 
the more extended scope ective action ; whence results 
i more vast but less i tent of the universal sociality 
which, on the contr: cending hierarchy, diminishes 
A S til ed almost within the limits 
TUE n ; it is most valuable and bes 
This series is like the animal hierarchy (of which it is in fact & 
TM Gkastfeati. kind of special prolongation ; in admitting and event 
RIA. requiring, inthe midst of its continuity, sore rational 
divisions, founded on the affinities which occasion de modes Q 
activity. Of those divisions, the first and most im cone results 
from the distinction between the practical “and the SPUR life, 
which we have been studying under the names of the temporal an 
the spiritual order, We need not subdivide the first of these: 
Which we may call, in a general way, the action of Man_upe? 
nature: but the other, the speculative life, must be divided inte | 
two, —æsthetic and scientific Speculation, And thus we have tha 
part of the scale appropriate to modern civilization divided int? 
three great orders ;—the Industrial or practical ; the ZEsthetic OF 
poetic ; and the Scientific or philosophical —of which this is the 
natural order. All are indispensable M ene Parone ways: t te 
represent universal, though not equally pressing needs; and ap 
tudes also universal, though unequally marked. They correspo?“ 
to the three several aspects under which. every subject may 
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D o ; : 
posi lively regarded,—as good or beneficial, as beautiful, and as true. 
‘They are regarded in this ascending order by commonplace minds, 
in which the affective life prevails largely over the intellectual; 
whereas the reverse order is the rational one, and that which gains 
upon the other in proportion as the intellect assumes a larger share 
in the, human evolution :—all. which is consistent with what we 
have seen to be the result of our cerebral organization, which com- 
pels men in general to think most of practical utility, and next of 
ideal perfection; while very few are qualified for the persevering 
seirch after abstract truth. Whichever way we enter upon the 
study of the classification of human pursuits, I am convinced that 
we shall find the zesthetic element always intermediate between the 
industrial and the scientific, partaking of the nature of both, with- 
out however preventing’ their having direct relations with each 
other. Such is the series which furnishes the only rational basis 
for a statical, and therefore for a dynamical analysis of modern 
civilization. But there is a further subdivision which, though 
merely provisional, it is necessary to notice, because, however certain 
to disappear, its duration is no less than from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century to the future complete establishment of the 
positive philosophy. I refer to the distinction between science and 
philosophy, which, it may have been observed, I have just spoken 
of as one. They are radically one: but at present our science is 
not so philosophical, nor our philosophy so scientific, as to permit 
their being thoroughly united in our view; and for purposes of his- 
torical exposition of the last five centuries, we must make a fourth 
clement out of this subdivision. In fact, we must submit to a 
final protraétion of that old Greek error of twenty centuries 
ago, of separating natural from moral philosophy; an error 
which has been sustained and rendered conspicuous during the 
last five centuries by the expansion of natural philosophy, properly 
so called, and the consecutive transformations of moral philos- 
ophy. I proceed, then, on the supposition of there being four 
classes c^ social elements,—the industrial, the zsthetic, the scien- 
tific, and the philosophical,—striving to keep before my own mind 
and the reader’s the merely provisional character of the last 
division. e 

Tt will be at once admitted that while all the four elements 
coexist permanently, they are, from their nature, — Order of 
developed at unequal rates; and also that the same — succession. 
law which regulates their respective positions 1n the scale, decides 
the’ succession of their development; and again, that the rise of 
any one of them impels that of the rest. I need not enlarge again on 
the reciprocal influence, for direction and excitement, of the scienti- 
fic evolution and the industrial; and the great social consequences 
of this connection will?appear hereafter. But we are much less 


aware of the equally certain connection between the esthetic and 
U 
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tle two extreme evolutions. The positive theory of human wee 
shows us that the cultivation of arf naturally succeeds tha a 
industry, and prepares for science and philosophy; and when = 
progression is, by an exceptional course, in an inverse direction, 1 
is certain, though not so obvious, that scientific activity urges to 
a certain sesthetic activity, if only for the sake of mental, relaxa- 
tion; and that the practice of art is again favourable to jadustry. 
And thus it appears that the mntual action of these elements is as 
unquestionable as their respective position ; that is, their dynamical 
as their statical arrangement. 

In regard to the historical application of this arrangement, and 
bearing in mind that it is not the origin of any element that we 
are here concerned with, but its historical appearance,—it seems 
unquestionable that we must ascend the seale, noticing first the in- 
dustrial aspect of modern civilization, and rising to the philosophical. 
It is certainly the industrial quality of modern societies which offers 


their first great contrast with those of antiquity. The industrial 
element is new ; 


; and the others, though far 1ítore powerful in recent 
than in ancient times, had then a very conspicuous existence. After 
the emancipation 61° the primitive labourers, the most advanced 
Societies were mainly distinguished by the gradual preponderance 
of the industrial over the military life; and it was thus the source 
of their other essentihl attributes, and the mainspring of their 
method of social training. The intellectual awakening consequent 
activity, and the relative ease spread through 

sted extension of the 

r er been so widely propagated, in their three 
chief forms, during the polytheistic period. In another view, we 
t in the industrial arts has raised them to a 


t u —especially in the case of the geometrical 
arts, Again, the industrial evolution w i 


AB le D as necessary to impart to 
the scientific spirit of modern times the thorongh positivity which 
characterizes it, and which has extended from it to the philoso- 
phical spirit. So that, on all accounts, we see that the ascending 
direction is that in which human progression is to be traced ; and 
that the descending one, which alone ig perfectly rational, is im- 
practicable till social science has advanchq much further than at 
present. 

Such doubt as there is, relates to the order of the esthetic and 
scientific evolutions, Though their order jg usually what I have 
now made it, it may be objected that in Germany, the development 
of science clearly preceded that of art, But, for this single instsace, 
exceptional reasons might be assigned, if 9 oU sant my pro- 
vince ; and it must be our rule to Study the civilization, not of any 
one nation, however important, but of the whole portion of man- 
kind involved in the movement of wostery Europe; that is (speci- 
fying the nations once for all), Italy, Fraace, England, Germany, 
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. 2 à 
. and Spain. These five great nations may be regarded as having 
„constituted, after the first half of the Middle Ages, one single people, 


immensely different in various respects, but bound up together 
under the Catholic and feudal system, and undergoing together all 
the subsequent changes which the system brought alter it. his 
being qur field of observation, we shall decide that the scientific 
development was certainly posterior to the esthetic. This 18." 
remarkably clear in regard to Italy, which led the rest of the 
world in the most important particulars -of civilization, and in 
which we observe the spirit of Art gradually growing up on the 
traces of industry, and preparing the way for science and philos- 
ophy, through its beneficent property of awakening speculation in 
even the most ordinary minds. As thé descending order, how- 
ever, was the natural one in the infancy of sosiety, when all 
civilization issued from the theocratic principle ; and as it will 
again be the natural one when society shall be philosophically 
organized, it is now the natural order in the interior of each of the 
divisions in the scale of human pursuits. In each, we ‘shall find 
the course of progression to be from the more,general to the more 
special, —from. the abstract to the concrete. And thus, for five 
centuries past, the ascending and descending order of progression 
has gone forward,—the one for the general, human advancement, 
and the other for the three special modes of advancement. The 
actual case represents the natural course of an ideal society, whose 
early stages could ‘be preserved from theology and war; and it is 
exhibited to us now in the more restricted instance of individual 
education,—in as far, at least, as it is spontaneous,—in which 
zesthetic folicws industrial activity, and prepares for scientific 
and philosophical action. 

_Thave thus laid down the date and order of succession of modern 
civilization; and we may proceed to survey its four great depart- 
ments,—beginning with the industrial evolution. 

It appears to me that when serfage succeeded to slavery, the 
change constituted a kind of direct incorporation, in pg Txpus- ` 
the earliest degree, of the agricultural population triat Movs- 
with society in general, to, which that population nd M 
been hitherto a sort of domestic animals. From that moment, the 
cultivator, attached to the land, which was then the most stable of 
Possessions, began to acquire, even in his poor and precarious con- 
dition, something like social rights ;—if no more, the most element- 
ary of all,—that of forming a family, properly so called, which 
was^now for the first time sanctioned by his new position. ‘This 
amelioration, from which all other civil emancipation , proceede ; 
seems to assign the country as the first seat of popular enfranchise- 
ment; and this great social phenomenon connects itself naturally 
with the instinctive precilection of feudal chiefs for an agricultural 
life, with its’ precious independence, and with the fine spectacle, so 
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common in the Middle Ages, of the holy hands of monks TE 
extended to labours always before regarded as degrading. js 
the condition of the country appears to have been at that time less 
miserable than that of the towns, except in the case of some few 
centres, which were of great importance as 
future efforts. ‘here can be no doubt of 


ery kind. ‘The’ 
inning of the eighth to 
nal preparation for the 
abolition of popular servi- 
stitution of personal bond- 
€ period of conquest ;—the 
the accomplishment of its 
g industrial training to the mass of 
men, to whose nature toil wag repugnant,—was fulfilled when there 
Was a cessation of the influx of new slaves, and when, under the 
feudal system, the chiefs were dispersed among submissive popula- 
tions, and their inferiors were initiated into industrial life by a. 
regular organization, A starting-point was fixed for each serf, 
whence he might proceed, by extremely slow decrees towards indi- 
vidual independence, —the principle of which Was universally sanc- 

conditions of ransom, usually 


tioned by Catholic morality. The 
ration, besides regulating a just 


very moderate, affixed to such liber 

and useful indemnification, furnished a significant safeguard of such 
progress, by showing that the freedman was capable of such moder- 
ution and foresight as rendered him fit for self-government. For 
this indispensable 


j preparation the slave of a more ancient time was 
unfit, while the serf of the Middle Ages was more and more disposed 


to it, both in town and country, by the influences of the correspond- 
ing social state. i ^ 


Buch was the temporal influence of the period immediately pre- 
ceding personal emancipation. The spiritual influence is. Cpe 
enough. The serfs had the same religion with their superiors, and 
the samé fundamental education w] 


det lish was derived from it; que 
not only did religion afford them rights by prescribing reciproca 
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duties, but it steadily proclaimed voluntary émancipation to be a 
i Christian duty, whenever the labouring class showed its inclination 
I and its fitness for liberty, ‘The famous bull of Alexander TI., on 
I the general abolition of slavery in Christendom, was merely a sys- 
l tematic sanction, and a rather late one, of a custom which had been 
extending for some centuries. From the sixth century, the temporal 

| chiefs, Who were under the fresh influences of Catholicism, had con- 
ferred personal freedom, sometimes on the inhabitants of a consider- 

able district; and the practice spread so rapidly that history relates 
some few cases in which the boon came too early for the needs and 
the desires of the recipients. The influence which thus wrought, 
was not that of moral doctrine alone. The morality was enforced 
by the persevering action of a priesthood which was opposed to the 
| institnlion cf caste, and open to be recruited from etery social class, 
and which relied mainly for the permanence of its organization ou 

the labouring classes, whose rise it therefore constantly favoured. 

T have said that atthe beginning of the change, the condition of 
the agricultural labourers was less burdensome than that of the 
artificers in the towns: but the emancipatiow proceeded faster in 
the towns than in the country. The diffusion of the agricultural 

3 population, and the more empirical nature of their daily employ- 
ment, must have retarded the tendency to entire emancipation, and 
the fitness both to obtain and to use it; the residence of their chiefs 
in the midst of them would generally relax the desire, and increase 
the difficulty of enfranchisement; and the spiritual influence itself 
would be at its weakest in that case. Whereas, the town popula- 


tions which. had obtained, as organized communities, full industrial 
so that during the twelfth, 


| development, Teacted upon the country ; 
and yet more the thirteenth century, the cultivators gradually 
obtained freedom in almost all important parts of Western Europe, 
as Adam. Smith and Hume have shown us in expositions which are- 
luminous,in spite of the injurious influence of the philosophy of 
their day.—If we look at the process from the other end, we shall 
„sce why personal libert} must have been first obtained in the cities 
and towns. The servitude was more onerous there, from the 
. absence of the master, who delivered over the multitude to the 
despotism of his agent. The wish for liberation, which must thence 
arise, was aided by the concentration of numbers, which made its 
fulfilment the easier. A far more important reason was that the 
labour of the townsmen, whether manufacturing or commercial, 
was of a more abstract and indirect nature, requiring a more special 
! iraining than that of tilling the soil: it required a smaller number 
of agents, a more easy and habitual concert, and a greater freedom 
of operative action; a concurrence of qualities which easily explains 
the earlier emancipation of the manufacturers and traders. 1f my 
space permitted further, analysis, I could easily show that the traders, 
‘concerned in the more abstract aud indirect employment, were 
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shi efore the manufacturers; and that the first class of 
cue bes their freedom were those who were concerned 
ae iie most abstract and indirect kind of commerce—that of money 
Terai The money-changers rose to be opulent bankers, the 
Rut of whom were usually Jews; and, as Jews, outside of a servi- 
tude which would have incorporated them w 
otherwise oppressed. But they were system 
the polity of the time, and alw; 
other part of Christendom. 
precocity was in the com 
wonder of the civ 
Florence, 


ith Christians, however 
atically encouriiged by 
ays more-free in Rome than in any 
In precocious Italy, the most special 
mercial genius which made Venice the 
ilized world; and Genoa and Pisa, even before 
The same kind of importance distinguished the com- 
mercial elements of the Hanseatic League and cities of Flanders : 
and the nascent industrial prosperity of France and England was 
attributable to the establishments, in the thirteenth century, of the 
Italian and Hanseatic traders, which, from being mere counting- 
uses, became magazines, and were at length transformed into 
great centres of manufacture. 

n inquiries of a different nature from this, 
Birth of poti- the phase of political stri 
Heal liberty. enfranchisement of com 

whether that enfranchisement had 
or some evidently insufficient c. 
break in the histo 


it is usual to present 
iggle as beginning with the 
munities, without inquiring 
any other origin than accident, 
ause. I must avoid any such fatal 
Ty of society by pointing out how and when any 
collective liberty was acquired by communities. The interval be- 


tween the obtaining of personal and collective liberty was short ; 
for the latter was not onl 


y a necessary consequence of the former, 
because without it there could be no great industrial’ progress, but 
it was obtained more and More rapidly as the ‘forces of opposition 
relaxed before growing success, Independence was obtained more 
easily than personal liberty, because it was known that the one could 
not long be withheld when the other Was granted; and it can 
scarcely be said that the interval between the completion of the 
first movement and the beginning of the other was longer than the, 
earlier half of the eleventh century. The fonda] organism, disper- 
Sive in its nature, and foreseeing nothing of the future struggles 
which must ensue, made no difficulty of admittine industrial com- 
munities among the elements of which it was composed. The 
Catholic organism was even more favourable to such a progression, 
not only from Christian principle, but from the suppert that the 
sacerdotal polity expected to derive from the elevation of the new 
classes, whose mental emancipation was ag yet dreamed of by nobody. 

With regard to the dates—the entire movement of personal 
emancipation, from the end of slavery to the end of serfage, coin- 
cided with that of defensive wa rfare, beginning with Charles Martel, 
and ending with the establishment of {he ‘Normans in the West: 


and the next phase,—that of the establishment of industrial com- 
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munities, with its resulling operation on rural enfranchisement,— 
was coincident with the crusading struggle against the invasion of 
Mussulman monotheism. As for the area, it was precisely that of 
the Catholic and feudal system,—the movement taking place uni- 
versally within the limits of that system, and nowhere outside of 
it, either under the Mohammedan or the Byzantine monotheism ; 
and it Was easy and rapid above all in Italy, where the Catholic 
and feudal organism manifested its greatest vigour. The Catholic 
influence showed itself in the permanent anxiety of the popes to 
accommodate the differences which impeded the riascent coalition of 
the industrial communities, whose polity was for a long time habit- 
ually directed by the religious orders. And the feudal influence 
was scen at the western limit of the area, where the Hanse Towns ' 
arose under the protection of the Empire, corresponding with the 
Italian cities by the natural intervention of the Flemish towns, and 
completing, the gene ‘al constitution of the great industrial move- 
ment of the Middle Ages, which spread, by the Mediterranean basin, 
to the furthest parts of the East, and by the Northern seas to the 
northern extremities of Europe ;—an area of European relations 
‘far more vast than the Roman dominion could? boast in its proudest 
days. It is for philosophical minds to feel how great is our obliga- 
tion to the régime which gave its first impulse to our existing civil- 
ization, however incompatible with further? human progress that 
system may have become. 
` Our next step must be to ascertain the natural characteristics 
of this new moving power, aud to point out the vices which have 
equally distinguished it, up to this time. 

There can be no doubt that the change we have been examining 
constitutes the greatest temporal revolution ever eX- Characteristics 
perienced by mankind, since its direct effect was to ofthe Indus- 
change irrevocably the natural mode of existence. ind Quo 
If the Greek philosophers of twelve centuries before "^ 
had been told that slavery would be abolished, and that the freemen 
of a greet and powerful population would subject ihemselves to 
labours then considered servile, the boldest and most generous 
thinkers would have called out upon a Utopia so absurd and utterly 
baseless: for the world Was yet too young for men to have learned 
that, in matters of social change, spontaneous and gradual evolutions 
always end in far transcending the most audacious original specu- 
lation, By this vast regeneration, the race closed its preliminary 
period, and’entéred upon its definitive state, in regard to practical 
life» which was thenceforth brought into agreement with our gen 
eral nature; for a life of labour is, when become habitual, the fittest 
to develop all our chief dispositions of every kind, as well as to 
stimulate to co-operation ; whereas military life exercises the 
ties very partially, and makes the activity of some deperd on the 
repression cf others. — * J 
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By the highest and truest test that we can apply, —the gradual 
ascendency of the faculties of humanity over those 
BOE GIU. ca animality,—the substitution of the industrial for 
the military life has raised, by one degree, the primitive type of 
social Man. "Phe use of the understanding in practical matters is 
more marked in the industrial life of the moderns than in the mili- 
tary life of the ancients, if we compare two organisms of the same 
yank in the two situations, and discard all reference to modern 
military life, which requires a special mechanical character in the 
common soldier. “Industrial pursuit is suitable to the intellectual 
mediocrity of the vast majority of the race, which can best deal 
with clear, Concrete, limited questions, requiring steady but easy 
` attention, admitting of a direct or proximate solution, relating to 
the practical interests of civilized life, and bringing after them a 
+ pretty certain reward of ease and independence, in retéirn for sense 
and industry, The next test, —the influence of the social on the 
personal instinct, shows us that industrial life favours a universal 
goodwill, because every man’s daily toil may be regarded as con- 
cerning others quite as much as himself; whereas the military life 
encouraged the most malignant passions, in the midst of the noblest 
devotedness. If it is objected that minds are restricted, and that; 
selfishness is encouraged, by such extreme division of labour and 
care for private interest as we every day witness, the explanation is 
that the industrial expansion has thus fir been merely spontaneous, 
not having been systematized by rational principles, as it is destined 
to be, Till it is organized to the same extent as the military system 
Was In its best days, it would be unjust to compare the social quali- 
ties of the two. Jf war, with its barbarous origin ang temper, could 
beorganized into there is every rea- 


an instrument of social service, 
son to hope that the vices which are involved in industrial pursuit 


may be, in like manner, neutralized by a similar method. In the 
absence of such discipline, the industrial life has unquestionably 
developed new intellectual and Sympathetic power in: the very: 
lowest class of the population, from the Middle Ages to this day. 


The influence of the change on domestic life has been vast; for 
- Domestic ìt opened that mode of 


existence for the first lime to 
sicffeet, n the most numerous class ;—there being nothing in 
ie condition of slaves or serfs which is wor I 
ife. 


thy the name of family 
are of the destination of 
and were perpetually drawn 
the city and*the battle-field. 


Even free men were not before aw. 
mankind at large for domestic life, 
from it by the tumultuous emotions of 
Again, the two great family relations Were improyed by the change 
which brought the occupations, and therefore the manners, of the 


two sexes into more resemblance, and which lessened the absolute 
dependence of children upon tl 


heir parents, Much of the benefit 
is lost by the absence of organiza: 


tion: but. the industrial and the 
Catholic system worked well together in favour of domestic 


ue Sade H 
remediecand those which cannot are a good ex 
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morality. And if there seemed reason to apprehend that the 
subordination of the female sex would suffer by the independence 
obtainable by women under the industrial system, the danger was 
fully compensated for by men having engrossed various occupa- 
tions that before belonged to women, and thus consigned the 
feebler sex to that domestic destination to which alone it is com- 
pletely Adapted. 

fi Proceeding to the social aspect of the change, we see that the 
industrial movement abolished the system of Caste P s 
by setting up against the ancient superiority of birth SODIUM 
that of wealth acquired by industry. What the Catholic system 
had done in suppressing the sacerdotal caste, and founding spiritual 
rank on capacity, the industrial movement realized in its own way, in 
regard to even the lowestsocinl functions. The tendency to inherit- 
ance of occupation gave way in the lower ranks before the instinct 
of general-improvement which had caused the enfranchisement 
itself; and in the higher ranks, before the well-known impossibility 
of preserving great commercial and manufacturing fortunes in the 
same families. ‘hese causes, combined with the increasingly 
special character of employments, favoured, by merely temporal 
methods, a closer agreement between aptitudes and destination : 
and at the same time, the natural connection between private and 
publie interest was directly improved by that marvellous instinctive- 
social economy by which each industrial member is constantly 
employed in devising and carrying out new methods of serving the 
community,—every private operation assuming the character of 
a public function, and the broad old division between the two 
becoming indistinguishable. Much of this action arose, certainly, 
from the self-interest and cunning proper to emancipated slaves: 
but the love of gain is surely preferable to the love of pillage 
which preceded it. Much of the imperfection of the industrial 
system is' due to the absence of organization ; and the rest to the 
inperfection of human nature; ‘but the vices which may be 
t change for those of 
a period of slavery and war. As for the industrial influence, as 
it affected social transactions,—it substituted the principle of 
reconciliation of.interests for the spirit, first hostile and. then 
litigious, which had prevailed before. During the medieval period, 
when industrial communities leeislated independently, before the 
formation of the. greater polities, there were commercial tribunals 
and regulations which do great honour to the Hanseatic merchants, 
Whose jurisdiction contrasts very favourably with others of that 
age. ven such despotic action as there was in the system was an 
improvement. Considering the natural indolence of the human 
constitution, it could hardly have been foreseen that the prevailing 
desire of the majority 6f free men would be for permanent labour ; 
but when tliis happened, the granting or refusal of work became the 
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mmon basis of social discipline, preventive and coercive, and the 
d eat substitute for direct force. However this new power may 
eod regulation, there can be no doubt of its superiority to me 
military principle of discipline, in which pain and death were th 
sanction of all subordination. The industrial principle of discipline 
is less oppressive, more indirect, and therefore avoidable : and it 
leaves room for a clearer and more active. sense of the réciprocal 
need of co-operation, and for more conciliating manners. ‘I'he 
international operation of the industri spirit is as remarkable as 
any part of its action. All causes of international antipathy, even 
the religious, have succumbed to it. Deficient as it is in organiza- 
tion, the most powerful retrograde system has receded before it; 
even the national egotism of England having been unable to 


: : e. Do 
restrain the perpetual extension of the pacific disposijions of com- 
merce towards rival nations. 


Whatever may have been the 
original effect of the military spirit in extending human associa- 
tion, it not only had been completely exhausted, but it could never 
have been comparable to the industrial spirit in admitting of the 
total assimilation of the human race. 

This estimate of the qualities of the industrial system was 
required bythe vastness of the change which it introduced into 


social life. It brings us up to the assigned date, at the opening 
-of the fourteenth century, 


whence, having settled the relation of 
the industrial period to more ancient institutions, we may proceed 
with our historical analysis of its development. In what remains 
for me to say, it will be understood that, for reasons already 
sufficiently explained, I speak of the concentrated industry of 
towns. 


The policy of the labouring cl 


asses, from their first emancipation 
onwards, has been, generally speakin 


n, § ally s £, distinguished by two char- 
acteristics,—speciality, with liberty for its condition; that is, such. 
new powers as have been sought k 


ve 4 have been desired for industrial 
purposes; and political efforts have h 4 
object. 


It was as a safeguard. of such elementary freedom that the 
{ndustrigi primitive independence of the town populations was 
Policy. ^ so important, in the midst of many errors: and this 
was the destination of the guilds which incorporated the members 
of each craft, and protected individual industry at first, however 
they might oppress it at last. Y preventing capricious changes 
of occupation also, they helped the formation of industrial manners; 
and exerted a moral influence which was of high importance in so 
new a mode of life. his is the true origin of the characteristic 
passion of modern society for universal] Ayal: permanent liberty, as & 
natural consequence of personal emancipation, and a condition of 
every man’s proper activity. In as fat as it rested on an industrial 
basis, their policy was secure: and we must therefore depart from 


ad industrial liberty for their . 
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common opinion so far as to think that tlie preceding political 
repression, under the theological and military system, was fortunate 
for the new element, as long as it was not fatal to it. An evidence 
of this is afforded by the misfortunes of communities in which the 
repression ceased too soon, and retrograde influences were mixed 
up with the progressive, in the form of political ambition. The 
Ttalian Cities, which had been foremost in political liberty, paid for 
the privilege by fatal mutual animosities and internal quarrels, till 
their turbulent independence issued everywhere in the supremacy of 
a local family,—first feudal in Lombardy, and afterwards industrial 
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in Tuscany. But Venice was saved from the fate of her neigh-. 


bours: and the Hanse Towns, by their political liberty being 
restricted till their commerce was established, escaped all fruitless 
disturbances,of the industrial life, which grew up avithin them as 
prosperously as in the midst of the most powerful fetidal organiza- 
tions,—like: those of England and France. And thus the action 
of the corresponding régime, which appeared to- be so much pure 
hindrance to the new clement, was in fact one of the main con- 
ditions of its development. s A 

he’ relation’ of the industrial element to the corresponding 
powers, and especially the spiritual, may be easily Relation to 
anticipated. It was warmly welcomed by Catholi- Catholicism." 
cism, both on account of its conformity with the general spirit of 
the system; and as an ally of the ecclesiastical power in its political 
antagonism. On the other hand, there were discordances from the 
. theological character of the philosophy of the time.  Désides the 
anti-theological character of industry, as action by Man on the 
external world» a more direct discrepancy arose between the ardour 
of industrial activity and the due Christian care for personal salva- 
tion. "lhe.absolute character of theological doctrine prevented its 
accommodation to circumstances unforeseen at the time of its 
formation; and it could only interfere by vague and imperfect 
precepts, which were often incompatible with the conditions of 
jndustriillife. One instance of this is the denunciation of usury by 
the clergy. After being of some use in restraining cupidity, this 
prohibition became a hindrance to indispensable transactions, and 
indirectly stimulated extortion. Po this day the clergy liave 
been unable, after all their laborious theological speculation, to 
agree upon any theory about the interest of money lent; and thus 
has religions morality, devoid of popular good sense, been for ages 
an unsuccessful adversary of industry, with popular wisdom for its 
ally. The opposition thus, arising explains why the labouring 
classes, though receiving with respect the intervention of the clergy im 
their general affairs, always turned with decided pre- — petation to 
ference to the temporal power, which never seriously te, tempore 
interféred with their activity. Before the time came gulari 
, for social rivalship between the aristocracy of birth and that of wealth, 
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the industrial class regarded the nobility as (by their luxury) E 
great cause of production, and, by the superiority of their mora 
iraining, the best types of individual perfection. In both these 
ways feudal manners have certaiuly been constantly favourable 
to industry. 'Po this day new inventions are proposed even too 
much with a view to the rich few rather than the great multi- 
‘tude of consumers; and social superiority and hereditary wealth. 
have, on the whole, encouraged a largeness of views and a generosity 
of sentiment among the feudal class which would have been incompat- ` 
ible with the special pre-occupations of industrial pursuit; and which 
have ever been looked up to as matters of imitation by the labour- 
ing classes. There is every reason to suppose that the possession 
of a great patrimonial fortune will always be a ground of social 
influence ; and-it is difficult to overrate its importauce iu the times 
nearest to the origin of industrial pursuit. ‘The attachment to 
royalty must have been more eminent than that to aristocracy ; and 
while industry was looking up to the local temporal authority, 
whatever might be its form, it usually turned with a higher pre- 
ference to the central element; fot royalty offered’ all the advan- 
tages of aristocracy, without the same danger from collision; the 
only set-off being the payment of taxes, which could not have 
appeared burdensome to nations who were yet in the fresh enjoyment 
of this power of commuting their social difficulties, Thus the 
industrial populations in general were specially attached to royalty, 
at the very time that in some exceptional cases—in England, for 
one—they were leagued with the nobility against royalty, and, by 
EE puse tendency, retarding the natural decline of the royal 
As for the management of the industrial polity, it at first fell 
‘Administration, ®t the hands of the clergy or nobles, whose interests 


; . were bound up with those of the industrial communi- 
ties; and chief among them we observe the recent religious orders, 
and then some great feudal families, who acquiesced in the new 
state of things, and were content to establish their ereatness on an 
alliance with industry. But a special class was oon required for 
te conduct of the new polity ; and that class was the Legists, 
x ‘om wé have seen before to be occupied in takine the old system 
O eoo H "i 1 ` =) 

p while we here find them helping to construct the new 
one. E owever deplorable their influence has since been found, from 
as undue neton; we must not forget that it was indispensable, 
at a time when the Legists were the only class who could confer with 
the ancient powers about industrial affairs, whose interests Were 
bound up with those of town populations, and whose intervention 

a ; ] i i 
set the working classes free to follow their own occupations, with- 
out disturbance from political agitations which could be carried on 
by deputy. s 
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_ The reader will remember that the five ceeturies of the revolu- 
tionary period were, in the last chapter, divided into 1 
three portions : ihat the period of spontaneous decay T 
of the ancient system extended to the erfd of the fifteenth century ; 
and that the subsequent period of systematic destruction was 
divided into two,—the Protestant period of the negative philosophy, 
extending to about the middle of the seventeenth century, and the 
Deistical period, occupying the rest of the time. The same 
division precisely suits the analysis of industrial development ; and 
I therefore repeat it, impressed with the coincidence of the periods 
of critical and organic progression. It was perfectly natural that 
the two movements should proceed together, The decaying powers 
gave out some of their strength to the rising ones, both through 
the sympathy which the Catholic and feudal spirit, entertained for 
nascent industry, and for the political rensons which urged the 
temporal power to secure the support of the new body of social 
forces; while, on the other hand, the extension and consolidation of 
jndustry helped the decay.of the old system, by undermining the 
customary subordination of the classes which were learning inde- 


endence. From this time the great cities, tie centres of civiliz- 
ation, became uni 


ted in common interests, and drew into their 
iufluence the more diffused populations of which they thus became 
the protectors ; and London, Amsterdam, anil other great commet- 
cial cities, and even Paris, assumed, on other than political grounds, 
an influence very unlike that proud spirit of universal domination 
exhibited of old by the few strongholds of military paid armies 
activity. 'Phen arose paid armies, as an expedient at i 
first, and soon as a permanent institution. ‘The innovation had an 
industrial origin, beginning at Venice; at the opening of the four- 
teenth century, and then extending by way of Florence to other 
states, and over all Western Europe, testifying to the antipathy of 
the new ‘populations for military life, which was henceforth con- 
signed to a special minority, ever decreasing in its proportion to 
the rest..of society, though actually more numerous 10 some 
instances of modern warfare. ‘The decline of the old system was 
hastened by the people being {hus withdrawn from the military 
chiefs and placed undef industrial leaders ; and again, by the 
discrediting of the charities administered by the clergy, when 
Detter resources against want were o ened by industry. These 
advantages were the greater from the workmen being few, and 
highly-skill@d workmen extremely few, in comparison with the 
present time, and therefore individually more powerful. We see 
in this period even the first indications of public paiio taik 
credit, which is usually supposed to be of much later ~ 
origin. I cannot hesitate in referring it to the efforts of Florence 
and Venice about the middle of the fourteenth century; presently 
followed by 4he Bank of Genoa, which was à vas ve organiZa- 


t and act! 
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iion before Holland‘and England had acquired any considerable 
ial importance. 4 
BES ae struggle between royalty and nobility we see 
industry taking different sides in different places, but always on 
the same principle,—that of supporting the feebler party, in expec- 
tation of reciprocal service, and in the intention of victory. | There 
Political Was no concert in this, but merely natural® policy ; 
alliances. and we see, accordingly, that the industrial power 
formed a political alliance with royalty in France, sind with the 
feudal aristocracy in England, notwithstanding the natural sympathy 
which, as I have explained, would have decided the English case 
the other way. Here we find the origin of the characteristic 
differences between French and English industry,—the first tend- 
ing to centralization, and the second to ‘partial combinations,— 
according to the feudal principles on which each set out. The 
first is the most natural and favourable to industry, and spread 


over the greater part of Western Europe; the second was an 
exceptional case, though shared by some few Continental popula- 
tions, The first 


encouraged a greater generality, and prepared 
the working class for an earlier conception of a genuine organiza- 


-tion, such as is even yet however too little dreamed of by anybody ; 
whereas, the second enc 


ouraged a greater speciality, and thus 
aggravated the besetting vice of the industrial movement. . As an 
exemplification of the tw 


o methods. Louis XI. estàblished the post, 
—2 truly royal intervention 


in European industry; while the 
English carried their distrust of centralization so far as to refuse 
as long as possible the institution of a police sufficient to: protect 
their great cities, 70 
mentioned before that thé condition of slavery was unfavourable 
Mechanical to mechanical inventions ; and we may Jook to this 
inventions. — period for confirmation of the converse truth. We 
must refer to the latter part of the period for the majority of such 
inventions; but I must point out ae 


A here that the earlier portion gave 
s the compass, firear 
The Compass. ul P n 


1 and the invention*of print- 
ing. Itis true, the Compass was invented two cen- 

turies before ; but it was not till the fourtee: 
improved and adapted for use; that is, it lay useless till the exten- 
Sion and improvement of navigation converted it into a practical 
need. Whether gunpowder was now invented, or revived from 
Firearms, disuse, the sudden employment; of firearms is a sign 
i à of the times. Military methods were improved, 
that the industaial population might defend itself against the mili- 
tary caste, without undergoing the loug end irksome apprenticeship 
formerly necessary ; and the art was particularly suitable to the paid. 
soldiery, whom kings and cities might thus enable to conquer & 

powerful feudal coalition, I hav 


€ before pomted out that this new 
facility did not protract the warlike period: and we must be very 


nth century that it was 
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well aware that the prevalence of war does? not depend on the 
excellence of its apparatus; for the warfare of our own time is 
immeasurably less than our knowledge and resources would enable 
it to be, if the spirit were not wanting. And again, I think it a 
mistake to suppose that the increased expense of modern warfare is 
owing to the introduction of new apparatus. I believe, on the 
contrarp, that if we could compare the accounts of ancient and 
modern warfare, we should find that the new methods are decidedly 
economical, and that the increased expense arises from the substi- 
tution of mercenaries for volunteer armies,—a change which must 
have produced the same result, if the weapons had remained the 
same as of old. Again, I must point out the services rendered to 
natural philosophy by the scientific pursuit of war,—by means at 
once of the common intérest in those departments , of knowledge, 
and of the special establishments which seem to make the military 
spirit an instrument, as it were, of modern civilization, through the 
rational positivity which it has thus acquired. 

he commonest error in-regard to the third of these inventions 
is to connect the whole progressive movement with Jeu ERTA 
the art of printing, which was only the most power- 
ful material means of ifs propagation, and therefore of its indirect 
consolidation. Like its predecessors, and even more than they, 
this great innovation was a result of the state of contemporary 
society, which had been preparing for three centuries. In the 
vaunted days of antiquity, when slavery and war left only a very 
small number of readers, the ordinary method of propagating writ- 
ings sufficed, even for occasional extraordinary demands: but the 
case was far "otherwise in the Middle Ages, when the vast clergy of 
Europe constituted a reading class to whom it was of the utmost 
importance to render transcription cheap and rapid. During the 
scholastic period, when the universities became thronged, the matter 
became ote of serious anxiety ; and in the twelfth century, the 
multiplication of copies far exceeded anything that the ancients 
could have known. And when universal personal emancipation 
succeeded, and industrial activity spread, and increased ease multi- 
plied the number of readers, and more and more written instruction 
was required to supply tò the lowest classes the want of the oral 
teaching which was now insufficient, the concurrence of demands, 
under the esthetic, scientific, and philosophical pressure of the times 
is quite enough to account for the invention of printing. No-such 
preparation nad ever before been made for the rise of any art. as 
now for that of printing, while yet modern industry had afforded 
some strong proofs of its aptitude to employ mechanical methods, 
in the place of human agents. Paper had been invented centuries 
before,—no doubt because it was wanted for transcriptions ; ane} 
would be more reasonalie to- inquire why the art of printing was 
so long in coming, than to wonder at its appearance It was 10 
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Germany especially that the need of a better method of mE 
ing books was felt, during the great controversies about DA 
nationalization of the clergies of Europe. And when the metho 
had been found, there ensued a most important connection between 
intellectual progress and the spread of a new art, of such industrial 
value that the guardian powers of industry could not but respect it 
more and more, and the most obscure policy was compelled to 
tolerate the free circulation of books, and to favour their production, 
as a sonrce of public wealth, his was first the case in Holland, 
and then everywhere else, contributing to restrain the retrograde 
aspirations of the governments, instigated by abuses of the press, 
such as are mixed up with the noblest services, while the press 
remains under the liabilities of our spiritual anarchy—Thus then 
it appears tha£ while all the conditions were long preparing. for 
these three great inventions, there were no technological difficulties 
about them which prevented their appearance when, they were 
sought with a persevering intention. If it be true that they had 
long existed among Asiatic nations, we have only another proot 
that they did not originate the great social changes of which they 
were the instruments and the propagators; for they have produced 
no such effects in the Eust. In noticing ‘them, I have for once 
quitted my principle of generality, in consideration of their impor- 
tance, and of the erroneous judgment usually pronounced upon 
them. I need not say that I shall pass over all other discoveries, 
whatever may be their merit and importance, because these are 
enough for the purposes for which I diverged from my abstract 
dynamical analysis. The two great geographical discoveries of 
Maritime — that age belong by their results to tho next period ; 
discovery: — but they must be noticed here on account of their 
derivation from the earlier part of the movement. The expeditions 


of Columbus and of Vasco de Gama were certainly owing to the 
disposition of modern industry to explore the surface of the globe, 
after the school of Alexandria had proved its form, and now that 
the compass permitted bolder enterprises ot sea, at the vame time 
that new fields for commercial aetivity were wanted. The crowing 
concentration of the temporal power now permitted the necessary 
accumulation of resources; which was not the case earlier, nor 
would have been later among powers like the Italian, for instance, 


which, however eminent in naval force, were occupied with struggles 
nt home. If, as is 


ug probable, hardy Scandinavian pirates really 
visited North. America some centuries before, the fruitlessness of 
their enterprise : 


l1 proves that there was nothing fortuitous iú the 
achievement when it did take place, and that the social value 


of such deeds depends on their connection with contemporary 
civilization. In this case, the discovery of’ Columbus was prepared 


for during the fifteenth century by Atlantic excursions of increasing 
boldness, gradually followed by European settlements. ` 
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During the second of our three periods, the Protestant, we shall 
find the positive and the negative progression still , 
coinciding, as befor Mi EA > 2 Second period. 

CIGIDB; elore. -he industrial movement was 
obtaining something like regulation, while the revolutionary 


movement was becoming subject to a directly critical philosophy.- 


The working classes were no longer regarded merely as an auxili- 
ary fome which the temporal power would be wise to propitiate by 
concessions. The advanced concentration of the political power, 
favourable as it was to enlargement of views, revealed to the modern 
governments, whether royal or aristocratic, the relation that industry 
now bore to the rest of the political system. I do not mean that 
the time was come for rulers to take philosophical views of the 
necessary preponderance of industry. War was still regarded as 


the chief end of government; but it was perceived that industry , 


must be favoured as the basis of military power. And thus we see 
that it is no fancy of the historian, but necessary fact, that the two 
kinds of progress became systematic at the same time and in the 
same degree. 

Again, we find in the positive as in the negative case a great dif- 
ference in the mode of progression, according as it related to the 
central or to the local forces of the system; whether the temporal 
dictatorship in the one case resided in the sovereign or in the aris- 
tocracy ; and whether, in the other case, the chief industrial cities 
should preserve their independence, or should give way before wide 
national organization. In the first instance, indeed, both the 
monarchical and the aristocratic polity required the sacrifice of the 


great commercial cities, whose independence had once been neces- 
mutual rivalry. 


sary, but was now become obstructive, through their 
‘They were humbled therefore without opposition from any quarter. 
But they left stronger traces of their original industrial constitution 
under the rile of the aristocracy than under that of royalty. The 
old urbaw privileges were more completely effaced by the systematic 
action of royalty than by the more desultory, action of aristocratic 
rule. The difference was felt, beyond the period, in the advantages 
and disadvantages of the two methods, and in the attachment of 
their respective advocates. The French, or monarchical system, 
issued in the works which distinguished Colbert's administration, 
and which exhibited a regulation of industry which, considering the 
age, I believe to be the finest type of administration that is upon 
record. But the tendency of monarchy to fall back upon aristocracy 
prevented the method from being durable; So that it merely 
yielded a temporary impulse, and "indicated what might be done 
under a future and better grounded organization. he other 
method, which originated in Holland, but was best exemplified in 


England, began to show its true tendencies 10 the time of Cromwell, 
though it had been prepared for in the reign of Elizabeth. Its 
i ial and the feudal 

x 


chief advantage was the union between the industr 
VOL. IT. 
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rough the active or passive participation of the nobility 

UR SAN which tam ae ennobled in the popular 
E It was in this way that the prosperity of Venice had reen 
founded three centuries before; and we see in it something tha 

+ contrasts finely with the stupid contempt of the French aristocracy 
for the working classes. But the example of Venice shows that 


this method is not favourable to the prosperity of industry; nor, in 


the long-run, to its organization. It aggravates the tendency to 
detail, and to national exclusiveness ; and it preserves the influence 


of that element of the feudal system which clings the most, pertina- 

ciously to the old régime. As for the area occupied by each method, 

—with the exception of Prussia, which offered an anomalous spec- 

tacle of the union of legal Protestantism with genuine monarchy, 

for reasons which: it is not possible for rae to go into here,—the 
connection of industry with the royal power took’ place in Catholic 
countries, and with aristocratic power in Protestant countries. ‘The 
theological spirit is equally adverse to industry in. the Catholic and 
in the Protestant form ; but the Protestant had the temporary 
advantage of encouraging personal activity. The effect was-seen in 

Holland being first, and England afterwards, the centre of European 

industry : but the Protestant nations are probably destined. to pay 

the price of their transient superiority by their comparative inapti- 
tude for a genuine ana extensive reorganization. 

One evidence that the industrial movement was becoming organ- 
Colonial — ized at this period is the rise of the Colonial system. 
Estes It is an interesting question whether colonization on 

the whole advanced or retarded the evolution of modern society. 


On the one hand, it opened a new career to the military spirit. by 
Jand and sea, and there was a reviv. i 


al of the religious spirit, from 
-its suitability to the less civilized populations abroad ; and thus the 
theological and military régime was protracted, and the time of 
reorganization was set further off. ub again, the new extension 
of human relations improved the existing idea of the final regenera- 
lion, by showing how it was destined to include the whole human 
race, and thus condemning the policy, then very cominon, of sys- 
tematically destroying the races of men, in despair of incorporating 
them, Again, by the stimulus which colonization imparted to 
industry, its social and political importance was so much enhanced 
that, on the whole, T ave no doubt that the general progress was 
accelerated by this great new European event,—though by no 
means to the extent commonly supposed, It is a trae remark of 
some of the most eminent of the Scotch philosophers, that-some 
countries, which by their Sestaphical position, or from other 
causes, have had least share in Colonization, have benefited quite 
as much by it as the rest, and Some even more, The main diver- 
sity in modes of colonization results from its being effected meee 
Catholic and monarchical, or Protestant and aristocratic rule. Duto 
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colonization, with the regular destruction of products that it caused 
in the Indian Archipelago, is an example of the last mode, which 
encourages individual activity and rapacity and national selfishness. 
In the other case, the enterprise has more of a ‘political than an 
industrial character. If we compare the colonial system of Spain, 
and even of Portugal, with that of Holland and England, we find 
in it, ut only a systematic concentration, Catholic and monarchical, 
of the ruling power, but a complement of the retrograde policy 
organized at home: for it opened a new sphere of personal ad- 
vantage to the priesthood and nobility, and at the same time an 
outlet for the restless activity which imperilled the system iu the 
mother country. So that I suspect, as several philosophers have 
done, that for Spain, at least, the colonial movement was a social 
retardation. 7 E 

I cannot quit this part of my subject without entering my pro- 
test, together with that of all philosophy, against the 24 
rapacity by which the great colonizing movement —?^*e". 
has been everywhere disgraced. Three centuries after personal 
emancipation had been obtained in Europe, Catholicism, in its 
decay, not only sanctioned but instigated the extermination of 
whole races, and the institution of a slavery infinitely more danger- 
ous than that which, in its better days, it had so nobly assisted to 
overthrow. I need not repeat my condemnation of the disgraceful 
anomaly of modern slavery, nor the grounds of that condemnation. 
As to the reaction of this monstrous crime on Enropean civilization, 
—it indirectly favours the retrograde or stationary spirit, by pre- 
venting the true philosophical extension of the generous elementary 
principles of modern progress; since their most active defenders 
are apt to find themselves checked, in the midst of ostentatious 
philanthropic demonstrations, by their personal interest in the 
maintenance of the most oppressive policy. In this particular 
respect, Protestant nations are at a disadvantage in comparison 
with Catholic; for, enfeebled as the power of the priests now is, 
it has mitigated, by a perpetual beneficent intervention, its own 
great original offence; whereas, the legalized spiritual anarchy of 
Protestantism leaves entire impunity to private oppression, except 
that it admits the inert restraint of a few temporal rules, generally 
framed and always applied by the oppressors themselves. The 
excuse now commonly offered for slavery, that it promotes the 
civilization of the enslaved race, will not stand a moment's exami- 
nation, and is of a wholly injurious tendency to the cause of 
Civilization itself. If the enslavement took place on the spot, 
under circumstances "analogous to those of ancient times, it is 
conceivable that benefit might arise to both parties at that stage 
of barbarism: but when the slaves are transplanted to, as it were, 

. à subsequent age, the natural progression of the people of Africa is 
fatally interfered with. Tt is fatal ly rash to attempt to hasten pro- 
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cesses so slow and so vast, at the risk of introducing uncontrollable 
calamities, even if the method were as generous as it is odious. As 
it is, the promoters of this disastrous institution must at length 
accept, in their own social retardation and embarrassment, the just 
punishment prepared for them by all the- fundamental laws of 
human society. 
Our third period extends from the expulsion of the Huguenots 
Third period. from France, and the political triumph of the English 
. _ aristocracy, to the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion. Tt is the same which, in the former connection, I called 
ihe Deistical period; and here again we find the positive and 
the negative progression coinciding. In the last period we saw 
that extending industry was regarded as the necessary basis of 
military superiority, which was still the chief consideration with 
governments. But during the period we now have fo examine, t 
Final suborai- Yemarkable inversion gradually took place ; an inver- 
motowoftie, sion which must be regarded as the greatest advance 
miary spirit. which it is possible for socie to make during the 
existence of the old régime, and beyond which it is impossible to 
proceed but by entering upon a total reorganization. Here begins 
the last phase of warfare, —that series of commercial wars in which, 
at first spontaneously, and then systematically, the military spirit 
retires behind the industrial, and strives to retain its place in the 
social economy by conquering advantagedus settlements for each 
nation, or by destroying the resources of foreign competition. 
Lamentable as have been some of the conflicts of this kind, the 
policy must, be regarded as progress, inasmuch as it announces the 
m of military activity, and the preponderance of industry, which 
sonia eat a peal sense, as he principle and io aim 
j y ange was evident enough in the strifes 
about monarchy and aristocracy, and in other features of the second 
period ; but it was not till the eighteenth century thai the sub- 
ordination of military to industrial action was decisively settled 
throughout Western Europe,—tlie Colonial system, founded under 
Bi preceding phase, having been the main cause of this kind of 
ict, 


As to the other points of view of the rel 

Spreadof advanced more rapidly 

Industry. Eneland tl ] H 
TE t nglanc lan on the Continent, because the Pro- 
a anv spirit, and the close connection between the aristocratic and 
Ur Pr classes, are favourable both to the'seli-reliance aud 
ihe SR eh have hitherto belonged to industrial life s 
whereas, S ingering influence of Qatholicism in Continental 
countries, the greater sociality of temper and manners, the cos, 
mopolitan character of the negative philosophy, and the want of 
affinity between kings and the indastrial classes, have wrought, 
together to leave the superiority to England. That provisiona 


lations of industry,—it 
during the last period in 
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superiority may be no advantage ;. for it přotracts the military 
and theological system, which is incorporated in their case with 
the industrial ; and it tends to the encouragement of an insatiable 
cupidity, and the repression of generous national sympathy ; and 
thus there is a risk of future retribution for the provisional indus- 
trial pypsperity of England. j 
1 The interior organization of industry has been largely affected by 
its peculiarity of offering interest and scope to a variety of minds; 
so that the most active and energetic men have entered it more and 
more eagerly, as it grew in social importance, while military life 
became the refuge of men of inferior ability or perseverance,— 
especially among the lower classes. The flood of cupidity which 
desolated France when Law's scheme was afloat proved that it was 
from no intellectual and moral superiority that the proud upper 
classes despised industrial life, but only from an aversion to work. 
The spectacle was not so openly shameful in Protestant countries, 
though the same temper might exist. ‘Lhe alliance between aris- 
tocracy and industry must disguise the alienation of spirit : but not 
the less was the energy of the national mipd investing itself in 
industry, and its indolence, incapacity, and pride in war. Another 
interior element of progress was the expansion of the system of 
publie credit, which began, as we have seen, in the Italian and 
Hanse towns, but which could not fulfil its function completely 
till industrial interests had become incorporated,—first as a means 
and then as an end,—with the whole European polity. Its most 
decisive extension was when, out of the great financial companies, 
arose the class of bankers, to be the head of the industrial interest, 
through the &üperior generality of their habitual views: and from 
ihe moment when they became actually a part of the commercial 
body, insteed of being outside of it as at first, they formed a bond 
between all the other parts, which aided their organization. At 
this time, again, genuine relations began to be established between 
science and industry. The opposite elements, the abstract and the 
practical, had long beer: approximating, and Colbert had shown the 
power of their junction. But it was in the eighteenth century that 
they showed what they could do by their union. Before, there had 
been scarcely any arts, but navigation and medicine, in which any 
great scientific progress had been made: now it was not only the 
whole system of geometrical and mechanical arts, but the more 
complex and imperfect physical and chemical arts, that rapidly 
advanced. And now arose in consequence that remarkable inter- 
mediate class, small but rapidly augmenting, of engineers, whose 
business it is, as I pointed out in my former volume, to regulate 
the relations of science and industry. heir action in England and 
France has been characteristic of the social and political differences 
of the two countries :—the English showing the wonderful resources 
of free private instinct, backed by voluntary 


associations; and the 
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French preparing the way for a genuine final prudan M 
labour of every kind. Again; during this period, modern in d 
began to manifest its philosophical character, —till then discer ni à 

only by careful historical analysis. The time was come for E 
appear as the systematic action of Man upon the external world, 
guided by the knowledge of natural laws. The two great inven- 
tions, of the steam-engine and the balloon, spread the true cóncep- 
tion,—the one by its ‘actual operation, and the other by the bold 
but fairly-grounded hopes which it awakened. If theology had 
before disclosed its anti-industrial tendencies, industry now clearly 

- revealed its anti-theological character. 

antagonism between the supposed divine: order of the universe and 

Man’s power to interfere with that economy for his own advantage, 

could be evaded, but monotheism placed the question in the front 

rank by its hypothesis of providential optimism. The admirable 

organization of Catholicism deferred the settlement of the question 

by avoiding collision with industry as long as possible; but when 
the theological system was in decay, and industry was rising from 
day to day, the final conflict could not but be destructive to the 
religious view. That view had become totally incompatible witli 
the extension of Man’s action upon nature : and thus was the indus- 
trial element brought into radical and permanent hostility to the 
theological and military powers, under whose shadow it had grown 
up. And thus was the most popular mental action of all brought 
into alliance with the other forces which were engaged in the’ 
destruction of the theological philosophy. 

. We have now traced the industrial movement through its 
periods ;—its spontaneous rise, under Catholic and fe»dal ghardian- 
ship,—its systematic encouragement by governments, as a means of 
political supremacy,—and its establishment as à permanent end of 
Huropean policy, with the subjection of war to its service, 'It is 
evident that nothing remains to be looked for but-the advent of 
a corresponding political system ; of which I shall havé more to 
say hereafter. We must now Proceed to survey the intellectual 

Theinteletwa] Movement, wsthetic, scientific, and philosophical, 
movement. which was going on at the sume 
may be very brief in comparison with tl 
concluded, for the intellectual evolution j 
industrial, less subject to historical misrepresentation, and less 
important in regard to the constitution of modern society, being 
restricted to a small class, and Capable of a merely modifying 
action thus far, however active and eminent its operation is destined 
to be at a future time. It is uot Compatible with my object to 
notice any but the social properties of the three intellectual ele- 
ments; and I shall not therefore enter on the special history of any 

of them, büt merely sketch their rise, character, and development,— 
beginning with the esthetic, 1 3 


lat which we have just 


Under polytheism, the . 


aes 


time. ‘This review - 


S less complex than the ' 


f 
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The function of the wsthetic faculties is to afford an ideal and 
sympathetic representation of human sentiment — The esthetic 
personal, domestic, and social ; and their condition development. 
therefore can never be any sufficient test of the corresponding 
civilization. This is the only element of those which I have to 
consider in this chapter that is common io the military and theo- 
logical? and the industrial and positive systems. The best way 
therefore of ascertaining ils state ab any particular time is, nob by 
regarding. it by itself, but by looking at those characteristics of 
modern civilization. with which it js incorporated, to ascertain its 
„share in them, and observe what new properties it may have dis- 
closed. Considering the strong human interests which abounded 
in the medieval period, it is evident that the Fine Arts must have 
been favoured by it. The sense of personal independence was 
then energetic ; domestic life had a strength aud beauty in it 
unknown iu ancient times; and the defensive wars of the, period 
stimulated social activity. ‘The Catholic and feudal system 
was undoubtedly more favourable to the Fine Arts than any pre- 
ceding régime, if only it had had more stability. The cathedrals, 
which were in fact museums of music, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, were One evidence of this; and another was the 
organization which permitted an unequalled encouragement of 
individual genius, ‘But, on the other hand, the vague, abstract, 
inflexible character of monotheistic articles of belief was incompatible 
with zesthetic development ; and it was the social condition of the 
period, and not its philosophy, that was favourable to the Fine 
Arts; the case being an inversion of the polytheistic, 1n which it 
was the doctrine, and not the corresponding régime, that, so largely 
developed æsthetic genius. Under the feudal encouragement of 


that order of genius, we see it aith 


b assuming the form of an ideal fai 
.in the olü polytheism, Greek, Roman, Scandinavian, Or Arab. 


It appears to me that we here find the cause of the supposed op- 
position to the Fine Arts and decline of their influence, which may 
well be ascribed to the neutralizing effect of this logical incousis- 
iency. Depending thus on social Fpfluences iu that age, the æs- 
thetic action must begin to show itself as soon as the Catholic and 
feudal constitution was sufficiently mature ; and its openiug period 
is marked by the institution of chivalry, while its main development 
was occasioned, for two centuries onward, by the Crusades, in which 
the whole moral energy of Europe was concentrated. All historical 
testimony «grees in asserting the extreme eagerness of all the classes 
of Buropean society for that kind of mental action, which suited a 

capacities, affording excitement for the feeble in intellect, an 
diversion for the strong. And this was happening iu the age 
Which moderns have thought proper to call dark, and in the tivo 
countries, England and France, where the system OL that age 
existed incits most perfect state. The admiration excited by the 
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Fine Arts, then and there, was far more energetic and ove 
than any ardour felt by some few ancient peoples for the works 
of their time. Italy was soon to eclipse every other country ; but 
we have Dante’s assurance that the Italian inspiration was derived 
from southern France, where the feudal system was stronger and 
the Catholic feebler than in Italy. 

We must remember the delay and difficulty that were occásioned 
by the state of language in that age. There might be little 
apparent result from this long stage of preparation for the full 
development of the Fine Arts; but it was not the less true that 
earnest labour, and much power of an esthetic kind, were absorbed 
by this task. Languages, and especially modern languages, are 
the result of a slow popular elaboration, in which the corresponding 
civilization is reflected: but the work must-be taken up and carried 
out by the higher order of intellect; and the sesthetíc order par- 
ticularly,—both because it is the most naturally active, and because 


it is concerned with expression, and therefore in an eminent degree 
with language. 


This is particularly the case-when the thing to be 
done is not to create an original language, but to transform an 
existing one, as a neccssary consequence of a new social state. The 
esthetic faculties having to represent, in the strength of nature, 
the ideas and feelings inherent in actual common life, could never 
speak a dead or a foreign language, except by artificial habit; and 
we see how they must have been oceupied, long and sedulously, in 
the Middle Ages, in aiding and directing the spontaneous formation 
of the modern languages, though it is the fashion to suppose them 
lying idle at the very time that they were laying the foundations 
of the great social monuments of European civilization. It was 
poetry chiefly that was thus kept back, and music, in an accessory 
way ; but the other three arts were more or less hindered, through 
their connection with the chief and most universal, x 

The chief feature of the intellect of that age is its origiuality and 

Inteltectua} popular character, testifying to its being derived 

Originality. from the corresponding social state. Amidst all the 
reproaches about the abandonment of ancient works, we well know 
that the reading class of that time, who spoke Latin, must have read 
the Latin-authors very diligently. But there was a growing feeling 
of the incompatibility between the rising æsthetical spirit and an 
exclusive admiration of works that related to a state of Society now 
extinct. Besides this, it was insisted by Catholicism that the new 
social stale was better than the old, insomuch thst when the so- 
called restoration of letters took place, and the works of the ancients 
were brought up again, it was mainly owing to the reaction against 
the Catholic spirit which set in when it ceased to be progressive. 
Meantime, the „Spontaneous character of the new development 
required its perfect separation from one which belonged to a wholly 
different social state. 


For instance, Italy imitated tlie «old Roman , 
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monuments ; and therefore, while superior të all the rest of the 
world in other branches of the fine arts, she fell behind in archi- 
tecture, because Catholicism and feudalism were erecting edifices 
more adapted to the civilization which they were thus to immortal- 
ize in the memory of mankind. We find the same originality in 
every branch of the arts. In poetry especially we find ‘it in its 
expression of the manners of chivalry; and again in its disclosures 
of the new importance of domestic life in the scheme of modern 
existence.. A new order of compositions hence arose, such as the 
ancients could not have conceived of, because it relates to that 
private life of which they knew so little, and treats of public life 
only in so far as it reacts upon the private. This order of works, 
since so expanded as to have become the exponent of modern 
civilization, must be referred to the age under our,notice ; though 
a servile adiniration of ancient literature has caused too great a 
neglect of the first works in what is significantly called the vulgar 
tongue,—a term which, however inappropriate now, I accept as 
historically true. E 

We have here found the origin of the æsthetic development of 
modern society: but it is not possible to dwelf upon it to any pur- 
ose. Not only must the social state be very marked, but it must 
also be permanent, to favour the effect of the fine arts; because that 
effect requires a close and established harmony of ideas and feelings 
between: the interpreter and the spectator. ‘These conditions were 
fulfilled in antiquity ; but they have never been so since, in any 
adequate degree, nor can be till we attain a fully positive state. 
Tt is because the intervening period has been a transition stage, that 
the permanént-results of the zsthetic movement have been so dis- 
proportioned to the energy of its rise. The anomaly is not explained 
by any suppositions of the decay of the esthetic faculties in Man, 
nor by any complaints of his devotion to the works of antiquity: 
but it is explained by the instability of Man's social condition, which 
has been undergoing successive transitions, such as could not but 
neutralize’ the necessary. universality of art,—strong, and original, 
and popular as was its first evolution in the Middle Ages. Bach ` 
social phase was dissolved before its spirit had penetrated the general 
mind and heart, so as to make it an immortal theme for the poet 
or the artist. The spirit of the Crusades, Tot instance, favourable 
to the loftiest poetry, was lost before the modern languages were 
formed which should have idealized therm mor ever: whereas every 
social condition among the ancients was 5° durable that, from age 
to dee, Art found the popular passions and affections jdentica 
with those which it had. to refer to # yet remoter time. The 
fine arts will never recover their full social efficacy till a perfecti 
reorganization places Man once more in a condition of social 
stability. TPs f 


Taking the Middle Ages, as hitherto, 2 comprehending the nine 
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centuries between tlie fifth and the fourteenth, we shall find lllo 
Relation of Art ‘condition of the fine arts during that period to Cus 
to Industry. respond with the contemporary condition of indutum 
When serfage succeeded to slavery, the new social state afforded 
materials ior a beginning in art, and. an excitement of its faculties: 
when the town populations were personally emancipated, art was 
occupied in the preparation of the modern languages: aud when 
the industrial policy of towns was originated, and the rural popula- 
tion finally freed, the arts obtained a direct development, according 
to the nature of the corresponding civilization. The reign of Char- 
lemagne, occurring about the middle of the period, may be taken 
as the date of the effectual stimulation of the elements of modern 
civilization. We have seen what were the characteristics of the 
hascent art-of the period; and we have néw to learn what were its 
characteristics, and what its relation to the pre-existing"powers, from. 
the beginning of the fourteenth century onwards; in other words, 


to observe the influence of industrial civilization on Catholic and 
feudal Art. ) 


The first influence was in awakening mental activity, and in 
affording ease and security, without which Art could be neither 


understood nor enjoyed. Mental stimulus is first afforded by gross 
and urgent wants; 


1 ; and no great enjoyment can attend that sort 
of activity: and, at the other end. of the scale of mental opera- 
tions, the exercise of the scientific and philosophical faculties is 


attended with fatigue, which soon becomes insupportable, except 
1n rare cases of orga 


inizations peculiarly fitted for abstract con- 

templation. Between these two extremes, we find the exercise of 
the esthetic faculties, affording the pleasure of moderate activity 
and of an agreeable mingling of thought and emotion, such as the 
generality of men are capable of enjoying. Thus it appears that 
Art affords a suitablé transition from the active to the speculative 
life. "l'here can be no doubt that the relation of the arts‘to practi- 
cal life became closer in proportion to the substitution ofthe indus- 
trial for military pursuits. While slavery and war made up the 
social economy, it is clear that the fiue arts could not be popular, 
nor indeed enjoyed at all beyond the limits of the highest class’of 
frec! men,—except in a partial and circunyscribed way, in a portion 
of Greece, Everywhere else the popular recreation consisted iu 
bloody Sports, in imitation of their favourite mode of activity- 

When Judustry became a true social element, the Catholic and 

feudal manners, penetrating the whole of society, prepared its 

humblest households for more or less enjoyment of Art, which irom 

that time forward was destined to spread among the multitude, 

and become also a social element, which it had never been, in the 
slightest degree, in ancient times. Ty its inverse action, it counter- 
acted the lamentable restriétion, Mental aad moral, which is the 
attendant danger of industrial activity, Aisthetic edücation thus 
begins what scientific and philosophical education must finally 
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achieve; so as to furnish a means of filling up the chasm which is 
provisionally occasioned by the disuse of religious observances; — 
highly needful formerly as intellectual relaxation from industrial 
Jabour. Throughout Europe, the esthetic movement followed close 
upon the industrial, tempering its dangers by inciting a more general 
and disinterested mental activity than was required by daily tasks, 
and awakening the benevolent affections by means of enjoyments 
which were vivid in proportion as they were unanimous. In indi- 
vidual cases, too exclusive a devotion to the fine arts may have 
occasioned mental.and moral deterioration ; but in a general way, 
they have prevented too strong a preponderance of the material life, 
and have sustained a degree of speculative ardour which will here- 
after be instrumental to the highest objects. In a more special 


, Way, we may regard the development of the fine arts as being con- 


through the universal and admiring W 


nected with “the technical improvement of industrial operations, 
which ean never be perfected among nations untrained to the 
pursuit of ideal perfection. This is particularly the case with 
regard to the numerous arts relating to external form, and thus 
connected with architecture, sculpture, and even painting, through 
so long a gradation of minute differences that it is sometimes impos- 
sible to draw the line between the artistical and the industrial. 
‘he technical superiority of populations familiar with art is so 
evident, that it is the ground of the efforts of modern govern- 
ments to propagate esthetic education as a securily for indus- 
trial success amidst the commercial: competition of the European 


nations. 
Notwithstanding its natural advantages, Art could be only nega- 
tive in its character and indecisive in its influence, Critical char- 
during the critical period of the last five centuries. ater of Art 
Jf it took for its subject the ancient faith and manners which alone 
had comptehended universal ideas and sympatlies,—the Catholic 
faith was, dying out, and the feudal manners were disappearing 
before pacific pursuits. Art could not grow up and expand on 
elements which were dissolving day by ‘day. And the elements 
which were growing up had iol yet so taken possession of the 
general mind as to afford material for Art- Such strength as it 
had, passed into natural alliance with the temporal power, and ?ook 
form in different countries according as that power was monarchical 
or aristocratic. It was thus spread over all Western Europe, though 
in unequal force in different countries. Though Art has been 
accused of engendering national auti pathies, from its implication 
witli the proper development of each nation, it has certainly wrought 
more strongly jn the contrary direction, reconciling the nations 
interest. excited by masterly 
works of art towards the people which produced them. Each one 
of the fine arts has its ‘own proper mode of exciting the universal 
sympathy oi Europe; and of stimulating and aiding mutual gomz 
munication, ‘The most general aud effectual influence of this kind 
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belongs to Poetry, because it has induced the study of ores 
languages in a greater degree than any other incitement. a s 
and philosophy had little to do with the formation of the pe " 
languages; and, from the generality and abstract character of t e 
subjects, they have stood in no great need of them since; so tha 


the esthetic element has been mainly concerned both in their for- 
mation and their propagation. 


As to its course, ‘historically re 
like thè industrial, first spont 
established as an end (as f; 
the first case, all the fine a 
and it extended over the 
only, and in Italy alone, 
able works—those of D 
ceding, as in other respects, the rest of Euro 
The first impulse was certainly original, for 4 
on the instant responded to by the symputhies which it was fitted 
to excite : admiration of Europe which presently 
followed testified to the agreement between this great work and the 
Corresponding state of*civilize 


garded, the zesthetic movement was, 
aneous, then systematic, and finally 
uw as it went) of the modern polity. In 
rts shared in the movement, more or less, 
countries of Europe; bnt it was Poetry 
that produced characteristic and imperish- 
ante and Petrarch.‘ 


the poet's successors, Petrarch being 
Dante, and not as the 
hich only he was then known, and 
at this day.” The characteristics of the 
ante's poem, especially in the critical tendency, 
ysics highly unfavourable to the Catholic spirit. 
t the work contains severe attacks upon the popes 
] its whole conception is in a manner sacrilegious, 
usurping as it does the power of apotheosis and damnation, in a 
way which would have been out of the question during the full 
ascendency of Catholicism, two centuries earlier, The temporal 
antagonism of the movement is less marked, because it could not, 
as yet, be direct; but it appears indirectly in the opportunity it 
afforded of founding a personal reputation, independent of hereditary 
Superiority, and very soon in rivalship with i. j 
It was about the middle of this period that that action took 
Retrograde place which has been commonly called the regenera- 
character, tion of the fine arts, but which Was in fact a kind of 
retrogression, its spirit being a servile and exclusive admiration of 
the masterpieces of antiquity, which were the expression of a totally 
different state of Society. Its full influence was not felt till a later 
time; but I note its origin in the season under our notice, becinse 
we must attribute to it that neutralizing influence which blighted 
* the promise of the fourteenth century, and rendered the next age 
so lamentable a Contrast to it. Mueh of the evil was no doubt . 
owing to the religious controversies of the times; but much more is 
attributable to the passion for Greek an 


d Latin productions, under , 
whose prevalence tlie originality and popular quality which are the 
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most valuable of esthetic attributes, languished more and more. 
T'he edifices of this period, though improved in technical execution, 
are not to be'compared with the cathedrals of the Middle Ages. At 
the same time we must remember that this imitation of ancient 
Art could be no more than a secondary symptom, and nof an 
occasion of the vague and indecisive aspect of modern Art, which 
we have seen to be owing to the critical character of the corre- 


sponding social state. ‘I'he ancient works had never been really 


forgotten: they did not interfere with the first rise of modern Art ; 
and their now coming up again was a sign of the decomposition 
which was proceeding, and also a means, however imperfect and 
merely provisional, of filling the gap in the career of Art, left 
between the expiration of the old public sympathy and the growth 
of the new, under a pesitive organization. Finding no existing 
sociality adéquate to its objects, Art availed itself of the ancient 
kind, as it could be known ideally and from the monuments which 
and this was tho abstract medium with which the 
heterogeneous impressions of the existing environment were united, 
with more or less success. Inadequate and dangerous as was this 
method, it was the only one then possible, ard the only alternative 
to total anarchy in art. We find accordingly not only Petrarch 
und Boccaccio, but the great Dante himself, earnestly and constantly 
recommending the diligent study of antiquity as the basis of Art; 
advice which was erroneous only so far as that it set up as an 
absolute principle what was only a temporary expedient. "The 
necessity itself enhances our admiration of masterpieces produced 
under such shackles and with such imperfect means; and it cer- 
tainly testifies, to a growth rather than a decay of the esthetic 
faculties in Man. ‘The provisional system which impaired the pre- 
ended the development of Art during the 
inality of the preceding age Art lost its 

ained for the 


remained ; 


ceding movement st 
next. With the orig 
popular quality: and then a public had to be tr 
factitious* art which was to have a provisional reign; and that 
public mast consist of privileged classes, placed by au elaborate 
education at the same point of view with the artists, in order to 
secure that community of feeling which must exist between the 
interpreter and the speetator. In a normal condition of art» the 
harmony exists naturally, because the same medium pervades all 
minds: but in that provisional season a long preparation was neces- 
sary; and it was only when that preparation had goue on long 
enough to"prepare a special public, destined to enlargement by 
means of an education founded on the study of the dead languages, 
that the esthetic movement could resume its suspended course, 
and gradually produce the universal movement which I shall i 
proceed to describe. "his provisional factitious system involved all 
the fine arts, but in uriequal degrees. Tts most direct and powerful 
influence was upon the leading art, Poetry: Sculpture and Tn 
tecture were more allected by it than painting: and music suere 
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least of all, being no otherwise involved than through its connection 
Miei at the second period—that of systematic fence 
ment of art—we see at once the advantage that Art had over 
science in the same stage, inasmuch as it excited no political 
Politica’ uneasiness among rulers, while it inspired, much 
relations. more vivid and general sympathy. 'Phe popes, who 
-were by that time merely Italian princes, paid little honour to 
science, but were the most zealons patrons of the arts, which their 
habits and education disposed them to appreciate. Tt was how- 
ever more as a means of influence and popularity, than from taste, 
that monarchs in general bestowed this encouragement; and there 
could not be a stronger proof of the social power which Art was 
acquiring among modern populations. 5 
Of the two forms of political rule, the monarchical “and Catholic 
Was more favourable to Art than the aristocratic and Protestant. 
The more elevated and central authority must be the most pro- 
pitions to an element which, like the wsthetic, requires and 
occasions a broad, equable, social sympathy; and we find accord- 
ingly that academies ùf poetry and the arts rose up in monarchical 
States, and incorporated Art with modern polity. In the other 
case the local distribution of political power caused the arts to be 
confided to the irksome and precarions resource of private patronage, 
among nations whose esthetic tendencies were already checked by 
Protestantism; and thus, but for the transient triumph of Elizabeth, 
and yet more of Cromwell, over the national aristocracy, we should 
probably not have had the genius of Shakspere and Milton to plead 
in disproof of the Supposed deterioration of the wsthatie faculties in 
modern tithes. There is some set-off against the unfavonrable 
influences in the latter case in the superior originality which can 
work its way through by dint of independence ; but the social 
effect, which we have here to consider, is unquestionably superior 
where the greatest aid is given to tlie Propagation of Art among 
the people, and the training of minds in order to a future reorgan- 
ization. We must refer to this political distinction the peculiarities 
of the dramatic art, and especially in England. Tt was not till 
now that'the line was drawn between püblie and private life in 
dramatic representation ; for in the Greek ‘drama, notwithstanding 
ihe chorus, there was nothing that related to polity, except the 
station of the families whose Passions and adventures were ex- 
hibited. ` This was inevitable among a people who could conceive 
of no social state but their own. J odern tragedy however lias a 
more decided historical character, exhibiting former modes of social 
life; and its rise had a different as xj 


pect, according as it represented. 


ancient or medieval society. The Monarchical authority in ee 
recoiled from the remembrance of the Middle Ages, in ee 
yoyalty was so weak and aristocracy so stróng ; and it delighted 1 


the revival of the great scenes of antiquity. Hence Qorneille's 
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immortal idealization of the chief phases of Roman society. In 
England, on the contrary, where the feudal system was much less 
impaired, the most general sympathies favoured the remembrances 
of the Middle Ages; and Shaksperé’s representations of them were 
popular accordingly. ‘The isolation which distinguished the English 
polity amore and more aided this result, and rendered the choice 
of national subjects almost exclusive. In Spain, under royal and 
Catholic ascendency, we see that dramatic art was very like the 
English, and even further from imitation of the ancients; bnt in 
that case peculiar predilections existed in favour of medieval 
traditions, through the close connection of Catholicism with the 
corresponding polity. If the Catholic spirit had been equally 
strong among nations which escaped Protestantism, if would have 
saved them, in like manner, from their recurrence to antiquity in 
matters of Art, which was always a token of the instinet of religious 
emancipation. Thus the Catholic instigation wrought in Spain as 
the feudal did in England ; only more strongly ; -because there was 
Protestantism to encounter in England, with its unfavourableness 
to Art. I have thought it worth while to say thus much to indicate 
how a sound theory of social progress may thzow light on the study 
of the historical development of Art. I must add that this diversity 
affects only the representation of public life; whereas, those com- 
positions which delineate private life could relate only to. modern 
civilization. Thus, this class of works, epic or dramatic, must 
manifest a more complete originality, and obtain a more real and 
extensive popularity,—public life bearing too small a proportion to 
private to afford a clear and stable basis to Art. It was for this 
reason that Cervantes and Molière were always, as now, almost 
equally popular among various European nations, while it seems 
scarcely possible for Shakspere and Corneille to be admired by the 
same people. No great genius has endeavoured to produce any 
dramatic delineation of public life; and the epics which have 
been attempted have only proved the impossibility of success. 
he marvellous poem „of Ariosto relates much more, in fact, to 
private than to public life; and, as for Tasso’s epic, ib would 
be enough to point out its coincidence with the universal suc- 
cess of a composition dèsigned to efface, by means of irresistible 
ridicule, the last popular remembrance of the same chivalry which 
Tl'asso embalmed in glory. ‘The time was evidently past for the 
full success of such subjects, though they were the finest that 
modern civilization could offer; whereas, the poems of Homer were 
as acceptable as ever in Greece after ten centuries, ihe popular 
sympathies being still attached to the struggles of their country 
against Asia. We see the same contrast 1n the case of Milton, who 
strove to idealize the principles of the Christian faith at the very 


time when they were ‘extinguished in the most advanced mnes 
did not achieve an aesthetic 


around hin. ‘hese inmortal efforts "aiv: but they 
result incompatible with the transitional state of society; bub they 
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proved that the poetis faculty in Man was alive and ann 
growth. The operation of Art was of a critical nature, like : y 
other genuine influence of the period. It not. ouly awakenec 
mental activity, but almost all-the chief artists joined in attacking 
the Catholic and feudal constitution, under such forms as suited 
their art, in Italy, Spain, England, and France. Dramatic poetry 
was compelled to this by the sacerdotal anathemas aimed’ at the 
theatre, when the Church was obliged to relinquish the direction of 
it. Comedy was the most favourable to this work, because it most 
clearly reflected the instinct of the time. Molières satires of the 
Catholic and feudal spirit, by no means sparing the metaphysical, 
or overlooking the empirical, extravagancies of the influential 
classes, are an evidence of the tone of dramatic art; and the pro- 
tection granted to the moral disciplinarjan against priestly and 
aristocratic rancour during the youth of Louis XIV. slows that the 
monarch had some dim instinet of the tendency of such criticism to 
aid in the establishment of the monarchical dictatorship. Ó 

The final period is marked by a development of Art, similar to 

Spread of art, Yhab of Industry. Hitherto, the ruling powers had 


patronized Art ior the sake of their glory and popu- 
larity : but now, the fine arts h 


ad advanced so far, and were so 
firmly established as a part of civilization, that it had become a duty 
of government to aid them by regular active encouragement, pro- 
ceeding not from personal generosity, but from public solicitude. 
At the same time, the growing taste for the fine arts was render- 
ing the life of poets and artists more and more independent, by 
releasing them from -the nec ssity of that patronage which was 


still needed by the less popular pursuits of science. , The institu- 
tion of journalism was then be 


coming practically’ 'important,—to 
literature at first, and then indirectly, by its popularizing influence, 
to all the other arts. While the esthetic element was ‘thus obtain- 
ing independence and power, its special expansion underwent a 
remarkable change. The imitation of the ancients must come to 
an end, and some new form be assumed, Yielding impressions more 
complete and more general. After a Seasoil of aesthetic cnarchy the 
discussion arose, about the comparative merits of the ancients and 
moflerns, which may be truly regarded as an event in the history 
of human progress, as it discredited for ever the old régime of Art, 
which henceforth made only abortive attempts, and proved its 
Incapacity to produce any more Masterpieces. But, at the same 
time, the other system, regarded as peculiar to England and Spain, 
underwent a similar change, and sank into decline and stenility, 
through the decay of medieval associations., The progress that 
yas made was therefore necessarily in those productions that 
exhibit the interests of private life. On the stage, it is true, there 
was no surpassing Molière, who remains without a rival; but in 


the epic delineation of private Manners, which is the most original 
and extensive kind of liter: 


ary creation proper to modern society; 


s l 
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we have, among many others, the masterpieces of Fielding and 
Lesage, which are a standing testimony against the decline of the 
poetic faculties of Man. Another character of this phase is the 
decisive progress of dramatic music ; especially in Italy and Ger- 
many: and its influence must be powerful in incorporating Art 
with social life in general. NI 

The demolition of the ancient system by the negative philosophy 
was extremely unfavourable to Art, in as far as it permitted it to 
have none but fleeting inspirations, incompatible with all funda- 
mental truth of poetic couception : but, at the same time, the 
decrepitude of the old régime gave a force to the artistic influence, 
through its connection with the social polity, which is suflicient.to. 
support it till the period of reorganization arrives. Thus if is 
that poets and artists, who were scarcely emancipated from patron- 
age at the beginning of this phase, rapidly rose to be, in some sort, 
the spiritual leaders of modern peoples against the system of retro- 
grade resistance, which was now to be irrevocably destroyed; the 
movement being before so prepared for by the metaphysicians that 
it suited esthetic better than philosophical intellects, and afforded 
- them a means of activity not then yielded by Art, properly so called. 
The consequences of so unnatural a state of things could not but 
be fatal both to society and to Art, if it were too long protracted : 
and the evil effects are seen in the rule of the men of letters, who 
are the offspring of the transition, and the leaders of the social 
revolution. We here find the necessary close of the preparatory 
season of the esthetic element; for its incorporation with the 
sociality of a modern age has thus been urged to excess; and the 
time for reorganization has evidently arrived. 

We have now to take a similar review of the scientific evolution, 
and alter that, of the philosophical,—the separation Zhe scientific 
of the two being provisional, as I explained before. development. — 
When we have completed the process, we shall obtain from their 
common issue the true immediate principle of the spiritual organ- 
jzation, and therefore of the temporal, which can have no other 
sufficient basis. 

Though the scientific and philosophical 
so often said, the least powerful of any, 
sophical spirit obtains the rule over human progress, by means 
of its relation to the great general conceptions which support the 
whole system of our ideas about the external universe and Man. 
The slowness of the great changes wrought by this spirit may dis- 
guise the reality of its power ; but it confirms the eminent difficulty 
and importance of those changes. We have seen how the primt- 
tive speculative exercises of mankind originated a theological philos- 
ophy which was modified more and more, aud at length destroyed, 
without any possibility oč its being replaced. We have now to explain 
how, starting from the Middle Ages (the cradle of all ae subse- 


VOL. II. 


faculties are, as I have 
the scientific and pliilo- 
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anges), the human mind, having worn out all the social ap- 
erm old philosophy admitted of, began to turn, though 
with a very confused instinct of its course, towards the final supre- 
macy of a radically different, and even opposite philosophy, which 
must bé the basis of a new organization. "This great philosophical 


o . B 
evolution has continued to depend more and more on the scientific 
development which “first undermined the theological systein, and 


transmuted its spirit into the metaphysical, in preparation for a 
further progress. The close connection of the two évolutions,— 
the scientific and the philosophical, —need not prevent our treating 
of them separately; and in that separate treatment we must take 
the scientific first, as the philosophical movement would remain 
unintelligible without it. Our survey may be very brief, as my 
first volume exhibits the historical filiation of tlie chief scientific 
Conceptions, as well as their gradual influence, at once.positive and 
negative, upon the philosophical education of society. ‘This leaves 
me nothing to do but to co-ordinate in a general way the historical 
Views which were before isolated,—being careful, moreover, to dis- 


card all that might degenerate into a concrete or special history of 
Science or philosophy. : 
he scientific progression was necessarily connected with the 


Neotirth beginnings of natural philosophy in ancient Greece ; 
of science, but it is habitually treated of as directly issuing 


from the medieval period, both bec 


retardation, and on account of the more and more decisive char- 
acteristics that it presented. Those differences must, not, however, 


make us forget the connection between the discoveries of the 
Keplers and Newtons, and tl 


| a 10se of Hipparchus, Archimedes, and 
their ancient fellowship, 

I have shown before that the sharp division between natural and 
moral philosophy permitted the simpl 


I pler of the two io be so far 
independent of the more 


i Í complex, as that it must be freely rising 
in the metaphysical scale while the 0 


ther lingered in the last phase of 
the theological, Accordingly, natural philosophy remained external 
to the final organization of Catholic monotheism, which, when 
compelled to take it in and incorporate it, at once became liable to 
perrersior. through that compromise Which, under the name of 
scholasticism, made theology dependent on metaphysics,—as we shall 
see presently, This 1 i 


ast modification of the theological spirit, was 
ughly favourable to science, which remained thenceforward under 


the general protection of the dominant doctrines, tl its anti-theo- 
logical character wag fully developed. But even ‘before the distinct 
formation of Scholasticism, Catholicism, was favourable to natural 
philosophy by beginning to incorporate it With social life,—its doctrine 
doing for science in this way what its organization did for art. We 
have seen: that the passage from polytheism to monotheism was 
favourable to the scientific Spirit, and to dts influence on human 


ause of its revival after a long: 


| 
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opinion in general. So transient was the’ monotheistic philosophy, 
that, far from interdicting the special study of nature, pézation to 
like polytheism, it rather encouragedits contemplation, Monotheism. 
that providential arrangements might be admired in detail Poly- 
theism had connected every leading phenomenon with such par- 
ticulayand precise explanations, that every act of physical analysis 
stirred up a corresponding religions difficulty ; and even when this 
incompatibility drove inquirers to a more or less explicit mono- 
theism, the spirit of investigation remained shackled by reasonable 
fears of popular. opposition, aggravated by the confusion between 
religion and polity: so that scientific progress had always been 
external to ancient society, notwithstanding occasional social 
encouragements. Monotheism, on the contrary, reducing the whole 
case to that of vague and uniform divine intervention, was will- 
ing that explorers should study the details of phenomena, and 
even disclose their secondary laws, which were at first regarded as 
so many manifestations of supreme wisdom. This was a point of 
extreme importance, as a connection was thus established between 
all the parts of nascent science. ‘hus it was that monotheism, 
which owed -its existence to the first stirriigs of the scientific 
spirit, was itself indispensable to its further progress, both in regard 
;to its improvement and its propagation. We find the same action 
in the Avabian form of monotheism, though less marked; but the 
early promise of scientific cultivation in Mohammedanism was 
soon surpassed by Catholicism, which was better furnished for the 
work by its superior organization, and which aided the progress of 
knowledge, especially by restricting immediate supernatural inter- 
vention to the.utmost, and substituting rational explanations for 
miracles, prophecies, visions, etc., which had come down from poly- ` 
‘theism, and were too readily entertained by Islamism. Scientific 
activity was encouraged also by the institution of a speculative life 
under Cavholicism, by its encouraging certain popular habits of 
rational discussion, by its adoption ‘of the principle of capacity for 
office in the place of the hereditary principle, and by the facilities 
it afforded to the intellectual life. "Thus, from the second phase of 
the medieval period, Charlemagne, and afterwards Alfred, were 
earnest in stimulating and propagating the study of science ; und 
before the termination of that phase, the learned Gerbert, become 
Pope. used his power for the general establishment of the new mode 
Gf arithmetical notation, which had been ripening for three centuries, 
but did not comè into common use till it was called for by the needs 
of industrial life. ‘he system of education, ecclesiastical and lay, 
of that time bears witness to the estimation in which scientific 
culture was held,—the best minds being carried beyond the litera- 
ture and metaphysics of the multitude of pupils into mathematical 
and astronomical studies. It was only during the last of the three 
phases, however, that Catholicism was the best promoter of science. 
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The Byzantine monotheism performed the service during the m 
phase, when the great western invasions were going forwarc : au T 
ihe Arabian during the second, when the Christian work "m 
absorbed by political cares, spiritual and temporal. , Then, for 
three centuries, Arabian students improved upon ancient mathe- 
matical and astronomical knowledge, gave us algebra, extended 
trigonometry, and thus met the growing needs of celestial geo- 
metry. When Catholicism had wrought ont its polity, and 
scholasticism ensued, the metaphysical spirit had finally gained the 
ascendency over fle theological, and prepared the way for the 
positive by permitting the study of the external world to supersede 
that of isolated Man. The solemn sanction attached to the name 
of Aristotle was at once a sign of the change and a condition of ils 
continuance, as nothing short of such an authority could restrain the 
extravagances natural to a philosophy so obtained and $o cul tivated. 
We have seen that this revolution caused the decay of the Catholic 
philosophy. Its converse action was to stimulate scientific progress 
by incorporating it for the first time with social interests through’ 
the dominant, philosophy, with which it w 
and which it was desiined to c 
wards. That new 


as now closely connected, 
ast out four or five centuries after- 


scientific progression has gone on, from that day 
to this. It began with the cultivation of Greek and Arabian learn- 
ing. 
o 


„and created Oheniistry, at once in the east and in the west 5 
and this fundamental investigation of nature was a step of the 
lighest im 


portance,—chemistry being, as we know, the link 
between inorganie and organic science. We see how great was the 
ardour of the most eminent thinkers by the prematurity of some 
of their efforts, to which we owe, however, amidst. their failures, 
some valuable suggestions ; as, for instance, those conjectures of 
Albertus Magnus which planted the germs of sound cerebral 
physiology. As for the agreement of the new impulse with the 
general state of minds, it is proved by the unremitting’ eagerness 
which drew crowds of auditors to the lessons of the great European 
universities, during the third phase 


of the Middle Age"period,—it 
being certain that the development of natural philosophy nad quite as 


great a share in the interest as the metaphysical controversies of the 
tine. Tu those days the different sciences yere too restricted and too 
little explored to admit of the Speciality of study which, after hav- 
ing been a great benefit, has become a great embarrassment. Under 
a system of scholastic entities, connected together by the general 
entity called Nature, an intellectual harmony, scientific and logical, 
existed which could’ find no parallel but under the old polytlieism, 


and which can exist again only When our rudimentary positivo 
philosophy shall have become a true organization. "Phe artificial 
union of theology and. science, by a metaphysical bond, could n 
last; but it had its advantages, as.a]l ‘such efforts have; UN 
they showed themselves especially in the” encyclopedical direc 
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of abstract speculation. The monk Roger Bacon, for instance, 
wrote a treatise containing so vast a variety of views on different 
orders of phenomena, that most of our scientific men, so scornful 
about the Middle Ages, are certainly incapable, not only of writing, 
but even of reading it. 

Tits scientific arrangement, precarious and imperfect, but the 
best that the times admitted, was effected chiefly 
through two general conceptions which served as a - 
basis for astrology and alchemy. Nothing can be more erroneous 
than the superficial popular classification of these with the occult 
sciences, as they are called, whereby retrograde superstitions are con- 
fonnded with progressive conceptions. Magic is a relie of polythe- 
istic, or even fetich superstition ; whereas, astrology and alchemy are 
merely a too bold extension of the positive spirit, before the theologi- 
cal philosophy was got rid of. ‘hat the two classes have been con- 
founded is:owing to religious vindictiveness, and is a natural con- 
sequence of the antipathy between science and theology.—No doubt 
medieval astrology exhibits strong traces of theological influence 
in its supposition that the universe was made for Man,—a notion 
which gave way only on the discovery of thë earth's motion: but, 
apart from that, it is evident that the doctrine rested upon the 
subordination of all phenomena to invariable natural laws. Its 
original*title of judicial astrology conveyed this. No scientific an- 
alysis existed at that time which could assign to astronomical pheno- 
mena their true position in general physics ; and there was therefore 
no principle which could restrain the ideal exaggeration attributed 
to célestial influences. In such a state of things, it was certainly 
right that hiznan reason, resting upon the only phenomena whose 
laws were ascertained, should endeavour to refer to them all other 
phenomena, even human and social. his was the rational scien- 
tific course ; and its universality and persistence till the seventeenth 
century prove its agreement with the corresponding situation. 
we look at its action upon the general education of the human 
mind, we'shall find that it was most serviceable in disseminating 
everywhere a first notion of the subordination of all phenomena to 
invatiable laws, by which rational prevision became 
possible. ‘he general conception of alchemy could 
not but be less philosophical, from the more, complex and less 
advanced state of the corresponding studies, which were then barely 
proposed ; hut jts primary rationality is unquestionable. We have 
Seen, in our survey of chemistry, that phenomena of composition 
and decomposition could not be even perceived while, as under the 
old philosophy, but one principle was admitted, and that speculations 
of that order were necessarily based on Aristotle’s doctrine of i 
elements. Now, these elements were common to almost a le 1 
stances, real and artificial; so that, while that doctrine prevar n 
ihe famous transmutation of metals could not appear more chi- 


Astrology. 


Alchemy. 
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merical than the transformations daily effected by modern eid 
among vegetable and animal substances, through the identity : 
their constituent principles. The absurdity of the bold hopes 8) 
alchemy could not appear till the discoveries of less than a century 
ago furnished the demonstration. Alchemy rendered the same 
service with astrology in spreading the conception of the sub;3ction 
of all phenomena to invariable natural laws: for, whatever may 
have been the influence of the theological spirit on the hopes of the 
alchemists, their perseverance shows their conviction of this truth. 
The vague expectation of some sort of miracle might help to sustain 
their courage under perpetual disappointment: but it must have 
been some conviction of the permanence of natural laws which in- 
duced them to pursue their object by other means than prayer and 
fasting and religious expedients of that kind: I hope this brief notice 
may conduce to a tardy rendering of justice to these two great series 
of labours, which contributed so largely and so long to the develop- 
ment of human reason, notwithstanding all the errors involved in 
the process. "The successors of the astrologers and alchemists not 
only found science instituted by their perseverance, but the more 
difficult task achieveà,—the establishment of the principle of in- 
variable natural Jaws. No influence less active and profound than 


theirs could have effected the populat admission of this truth; and 
we are rea 


ping the fruits of it while we forget the haüds that 
planted. ‘Ihe moral influence of these great provisional concep- 
tions was not less favonrable than the intellectual ; for astrology 
engendered a high idea of human wisdom from its power of pre- 
vision under natural laws: and alchemy roused a noble sense of 
human power, before depressed by theological notions, Dy inspiring 
bold hopes from our intervention’ in phenomena which admitted, of 
modification. 


Such was the origin of modern scientific progress, which.I have 

First modern described up to the time when the industrial evolu- 

phase of tion called upon it for aid in daily labour, and the 

progress. esthetic evolution prepared-the popular”mind for 
Science by rousing the speculative activity of Man. From this 
point, having examined the period which is beset with injurious . 
prejudices, we can proceed rapidly to review the progressive course 
of science, during the five last centuries, 

Happily, it was already too closely connected with social interests 
to be endangered by the struggles between popes and, kings. Tt 
was not rendered secure by such great practical applications as now 
connect it with broad industrial interests - nor could it depend, like 
Art, on personal sympathies easily excited; for the scientific faculties 
of Man are weak; and the leaders of the time were quite satisfied 
with theological, or at least with metaphysical explanations. Royal 
lovers of science, like Charlemagne ard Frederick the Grab 
rare; while princely patrons of Art, like Francis I. and Louis XIV: 


. in its decline, was now manifesting its antipathy 
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are much more common : and thus it was only as astrologers and 
alchemists that scientific, men could obtain any welcome; the 
resources of the universities being then at the command of the 
metaphysical spirit, from which the scientific was beginning to 
separate itself. The footing which science had obtained, as astro- 
logy and alchemy, was all the more necessary because Catholicism, 

: , Was to the scientific 
expansion which it had at first assisted, but the irreligious influence 
of which it now began to fear. A long array of examples shows us 
what disastrous oppression science must have undergone if, at that 
period, astrological and alchemical conceptions had not secured 
protection to its professors among the clergy themselves. 

As for the speculative development, it could not at that time 
occasion any remarkable progress in knowledge already existing. 
Chemistry niust long remain in the preparatory stige of collecting 
material ; and this process went on rapidly. It might seem that 
astronomy, and geometry in connection with it, were in the way of 
improvement ; but, in astronomy, epicycles were still resorted to, 
{o sustain the old hypothesis of circular and uniform motion; and 
geometry was stopped short at special methods and researches, by 
the imperfection of algebra, and was waiting for Descartes: 80 that 
the chief improvement consisted in the simultaueous extension of 


nascentsalgebra and of trigonometry, competed in time by the use 


of tangents; while in astronomy, calculations were beginning to be 
preferred to graphical procedures ; and observations, angular and 
especially horary, became more precise. This was the time when 
astrology afforded the strongest stimulus to scientific investigation, 
by proposing the most extended and decisive aim, with an instru- 
mentality which served as a criterion of celestial {heories,—that of 
determining the binary, ternary, and quaternary aspects, whicli 
could only be done by diligent study of the heavenly. bodies. The 
‘movable feasts of the Catholic church were for a time useful in 
encouraging this kind of observation ; but the influence of astrology 
was muck more powerful and durable. ' The only radical accession 
to natural philosophy at this period was from the rise of Anatomy, 
which had now, for the first time, the advantage of the. dissection 
of the human frame. ° There had before been some inadequate 
exploration of brutes; but religious prejudice had prevented the 
examination of the human body. Though the advance of anatomy 
could not rival that of chemistry, it was yet of great importance, 
because it gompleted the nascent system of modern science, which 
thus began to extend from the study of the universe to that of Man, 
with molecular physics for the link between them. Socially, it 


was of importance as connecting the physicians, as & body, with 
the speculative class ; they having risen from their very low ancient 
position to an influence nearly rivalling that of the priesthood. 

t, which we 


fhe union“ between piological science anc medical ar 
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justly complain of now, was necessary then, to sustain anátonigal 
studies in the absence of established theory : and the advantag i 
yielded by astrological and alchemical conceptions were paralleled 
in this science by the strong belief in a Panacea, which involvec 
the two suppositions of the invariableness of physical laws, and 
the power of Man to modify his own organism,—suppositions, hich. 
could not but disclose the radical incompatibility between the scien- 
tific and the religious spirit. 
The second phase of the period was, in science as in art, the most 
Second phase, Cminently Progressive, on account especially of the 
movement which, from Copernicus to Newton, laid 

the foundation of the true system of astronomical knowledge, which 
presently became the typeof the whole of natural philosophy. As 
in the other cases, too, governments began to afford systematic 
encouragement, "partly from the general advance of^'speculation, 
and partly from the practical value of Science, when mathematical 
and chemical doctrines were in demand for the purposes of a new 
art of war and an expanding industry, This systematic encourage- 
ment was however more tardy than in the case of the fine arts; and 
ib was only towards the close of this phase that scientific academies 
Were founded in England and France, the influence of which was 
chiefly felt in the next phase. They were of great use, however, in 
sustaining science through the crisis of its conflict with the, ancient. 
philosophy, from which it Was now becoming finally disengaged, 
It is clear from the nature of the case that science could be pro- 
tected by the temporal power, which was not concerned in the 
Serious abstract animosities of the spiritual power, whether theo- 
logical or metaphysical, which was now making its, assaults on 
science; and thus science had even perhaps a more direct interest: 
than art and industry in the establishment of a temporal dictator- 
ship, under one or the other of its forms, Tf the spiritual power 
had obtained the ascendency, science would have suffered more 
eminently than any other interest under its retrograde ‘influence, 
and social progression would have been thereby found-impracti- 
cable. 4 
On the same grounds as in the former cas 
momrehical form of rule was more favom 
aristocratic. Science is not usually attractive to the great: it is 
Jess so than art; and it requires a central authority, alike for its 
support and for its restraint from Spreading out into too much 
speciality. Abstract speculation has held 4 freer and hizher course 
under royal rule than under aristocratie influence, which has been 
too apt to subordinate scientific research to practical aims. In the 
one case, science becomes more favourably incorporated with the 
social polity, and spreads more certainly among all classes, to the 
` great benefit of general education : and Jn the other case, there is 


likely to be a more spontaneous Pursuit ef science, and a more' 


es, it appears that the 
able to science than the 
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original treatment of it. The evils in that case, moreover, were 
more evident in the third than in the second phase, as we shall 
presently see. Before Protestantism showed its anti-scientific ten- 
dencies, it exercised a favourable influence through its principle of 
free inquiry, which established a state of half-independence strongly 
conditaive to the development of natural philosophy, whose great 
astronomical discoveries were at this time made among Protestant 
nations. Wherever the Catholic polity was the most decisively 
established, the scientific development was retarded ;—in Spain, 
conspicuously, notwithstanding the promising beginning made at 
a former period. : 

The great speculative movement, carried on when the time 
was ripe by a few men of genius, exhibited two Fitiation of 
modes of progression, very closely connected; tlhe discoveries. 
scientific or positive, consisting of. mathematical and astronomical 
discoveries ;, and the philosophical and usually negative, relating to 
the revolt of the scientific spirit against the thraldom of the old 
johilesophy. "Phe rallying-point of this last, in which Germany, 
taly, France, and England bore a noble part, was Kepler's investi- 
gation, which, prepared for by the Coperniciin discovery, and the 
labours of ‘l'ycho-Brahe, constitutes the true system of celestial 
geometry; whilst, giving birth to celestial mechanics, it was con- 
nected with Newton's final discovery, through Galileo’s mathema- 
tical theory of motion, necessarily followed by the achievements of 
Huyghens. Between these two series, whose succession is direct, 
the historical method naturally interposes the great mathematical 
revolution of Descartes, which issued, towards the end of this 
second phase,~in the sublime analytical discovery of Leibnitz, 
without which Newton’s achievement could not have been, as ‘it 
was, the agtive ‘principle of the final development of celestial 
mechanics in the next phase. ‘The filiation of these vast dis- 
coveries i$ too evident to need illustration, especially after the 
character assigned to them’ separately in the first part of this 
work. d x N 

While engaged in these great operations, the scientific spirit had 
to sustain a perpetual conflict with the dominant pj of, 
philosophy, —the metaphysical no less than the theo- science to ota 
logical; for the astronomical discoveries of Copernicus poene 
and Kepler, and even "l'ycho-Brahe's, with regard to comets, were 
as distasteful to the one as the other. . The antagonism became 
evident as early as the sixteenth century,—the fate of Ramus prov- 
ing that metaphysical hatred is no less fatal than theological. We 
have before seen why Galileo's discovery must be the ground of the 
chief discussion ; and the odious persecution which it occasioned 
has ineffaceably impressed human memory with the date of ine 
first direct collision between modern science and ancient m ii 
This was indeed the epoch when the invariableness of physica 


i 
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was seen to be incompatible with theological conceptions, AS 
were now the only hindrance to the reception of a truth con dus 
bylong and unanimous experience. In this connection there or 
we must historically refer to the contemporary labours ob Dagon 
and yet more of Descartes, to exhibit the essential characteris Lies e 
the positive, as opposed to the theologico-metaphysical spiit. 
must however connect with the scientific movement the bold con- 
ception of Descartes in regard to the general mechanism of the 
universe. Descartes probably did not deceive himself about its 
value or duration, which scarcely extended to two generations; and 
the existiug state of the human mind rendered some such hypo- 
thetical venture necessary to the introduction of a sound system of 
celestial mechanics, such as Huyghens was then silently preparing, 
by following up,the labours of Galileo. We have seen, while treat- 
ing of the theory of hypothesis, why this mode of transition is the 
necessary way of passing from inaccessible questions: and absolute 
explanations into the region of positive knowledge. We see two 
evident traces of this method still existing in every department, but 
that of astronomy, to be surprised that it once existed there 
also. Y ; 
To these great mathematical aud astronomical acts of progres- 
T sion, we must add the truly creative works of Galileo 
d on barology, by which natural philosophy “was sub- 
stantially extended. Many fortunate discoveries of a secondary 
nature followed these, and ulterior creations in acoustics and optics. 


In those days, nothing ‘but the most exceptional events excited 
astonishment; and yet those were the days in which, working out 
and disclosing the destination of modern 


i Science tc.regenerate the 
humblest elementary notions, Galileo revealed the unsuspected laws 
of the commonest phenomena, the study of which, i» immediate 
connection with geometry and 


| astronomy, turns out to be nothing 
less than a disclosure of the dep 4 


s l urüment of Physics, ^ (The new 
science assumed its place between astronomy and chemistry ; and 
a new class of inquirers arose, whose Specia! function was to develop 
the resource of experimentation. If we consider that the geometers 
and astronomers, who had hitherto been one and the same, now 
Separated, in consequence of the rapid extension of the two sciences, 
we shall perceive that the organization of scientific labour, especially 
with regard to inorganic philosophy, which was almost everything 
at that time, was very much like what it is now. As for the 
other great departmenis, it is clear that Chemistry, and yet, more 
Anatomy, were in the preparatory state of accumulating mate- 
rials,—important as were the new facts which they amassed, and 
especially Harvey's discoveries about generation and the ciroulalion 
of the blood, which imparted so strong a stimulus to physiologica 
observation, though the time was OTSA ER 


; 7 t -come for incorporating them 
with any true biological doctrine, i 
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_ It is especially noteworthy that this was the time when the posi- 
live spirit began to manifest its true social character Social relations 
and its popular influence. The growing disposition 9 science. 
of modern society to grant its confidence to doctrines founded on 
demonstration at the expense of ancient beliefs appears, towards 
the d of this period, in the universal admission of the double 
motion of the earth, a century before the papacy solemnly tolerated 
it, Thus was a new faith growing up amidst the disintegration of 
the old, partly from the verification of scientific prevision, and partly 
from the agreement of competent judges; the two in combination 
being enough for the satisfaction of minds which, from any cause, 
were inaccessible to direct demonstration. The growth of such 
habits of conviction proved that the provisional anarchy on social 
and moral subjects arose from no disposition to perpetual disorder, 
but merely from the defect of positive doctrine which could com-. 
mand assent. ‘The action of science was certainly more effectual 
than that of Art in occasioning a wide social agreement: for Art, 
though operating more strongly and immediately, is restricted by 
differences of language and manners; whereas, the general and 
abstract character of scientific conceptions’ admits of unlimited 
intellectual communion. At a time when national divergences 

d when the Catholic bond was dissolved, 
heir doors to foreigners, so as to mark 


were still very great, an 

the unifersities threw open t 

the new speculative class as European, and to afford the best testi- 
of the scientific spirit.- The 

ucation began to appear, 


mony to the cosmopolitan character 
influence of that spirit on general ed 
“though the organized scholastic system was perpetuated, as it is to 
this day, una some-accessory modifications which do not affect its 
spirit. "Phe mathematical order of studies was gaining upon the 
literary, assit has done ever since ; and as it would have done yet 
more if the official course of modification had followed the general 
direction of manners and opinions, instead of being bound to keep 
up, at all cost, the ancient system of education. , 
During the third phase, the encouragement of Science, as of Art 
and Industry, became an express duty of government, The third — 4 
the neglect of which world have called forth general ' piae t 
censure: and at the same time the increasing implication of natural 
philosophy with military and industrial processes extended the social 
influence of science, both by the creation of special schools, and by 
the formation pf the intermediate class whose function was to con- 
nect theory and practice. ‘he men of science could not yet pretend 
to the private independence of poets and artists, whose works were 
of so much more populara character ; but their small number, and 
their closer co-operation for’ the public benefit, conferred an almost 
. equal importance on their social existeuce. Their position was most 
favourable in the countries which had kept clear of Protestantism, 
. where the old Catholic spirit of contemplation and of generality 


^ 
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was directly united with the boldness and ir pendence ot nu 
revolutionary movement. Thus it was in France that une eal 
benefit of royal protection was found, and that ‘science flouris his 
most. In Englaud, the men of science were dependent on privat 
protection, while the exorbitant popular interest in industrial affairs 


discredited all speculative discovery which did not admit of acüirect 
practical application: and at the same time, the anti-scientific ten- 
dencies of Protestantism beg: 


in to show themselves, not only through 
the incorporation of Protestantism with the government, in which 
form they manifested the repugnance of theology to the spread of 
the positive spirit, but in the mournful individual case of Newton 
himself, whose old age was darkened by absurd theological vagaries. 
The exclusive nationality of England was mischievous to science by 
its active adoption of none but indigenous discoverie lhis appears 
even in regard to the mathematical sciences, universal as they are; 
for there was a repugnance in England to the common introduction 
of analytical geometry, which is still too unfamiliar in the English 
schools, and an analogous prejudice against the employment of 
purely infinitesimal notations, —so justly preferred everywhere else: 
and this irrational exclusiveness is all the more repulsive from its 
contrast with the exaggerated admiration of France for the genius 
of Newton, for whose sake Descartes was somewhat ungratefully seb 
aside, during the reaction against his Vortex doctrine in favour of 
the law of gravitation. His merits are even now insufficiently 
acknowledged, though his genius has never been rivalled but by 
ewton, Leibnitz, and Lagrange, 
The scientific Progress during the third phase followed two lines 
Relations of in the mathematical province, which remains the 
Discoveries. hop The first relates to the Newtonian principle, 
and the gradual const 


l ruction of „celestial mechanics, whence were 
derived the various theories of rational mecha 
[ 


i i nics. The other arose 
out of the Cartesian revolution, and, by the analytical stimulus 
given by Leibnitz, occasioned the development of mathematical 
analysis, and a great generalization and Co-erdination of áll geomet- 
rical and mechanical conceptions. In the first direction, Maclaurin 
and Clairaut gave us, in relation to the form of the planets, the 
general theory of the equilibrium of fluids; while Daniel Bernouilli 
constructed the theory of the tides, Tn relation to the precession 
of the equinoxes, D'Alembert and Euler completed the dynamics 
of solids by forming the difficult theory of the movement of rota- 
tion, while D'Alembert founded the analytical system of hydro- 
dynamics, before suggested by Danie] Bernouilli: and Lagrange 
and Laplace follow. 


ed with their theory of perturbations. On the 
other line, Euler was extending mathematical analysis, and regulat- 


ing its intervention in geometry and Mechanics ;—an E 
succession of abstract speculations, in which analysis discloses ae 
vast fecundity, without degenerating, as it has done Since, into 
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misleading verbiage. It was a curious retribution for the narrow. 
nationality of England that, with the exception of Maclaurin, her 
men of science could take only a secondary part in the systematic 
elaboration of the Newtonian- theory, which was developed and 
co-ordinated almost exclusively in l'rance, Germany, aud lastly, 
Ltalyssrepresented by Lagrange. In Physics, which had just pro- 
duced barology and optics, there was now a scientific institution 
of thermology and electrology, which connect it immediately with 
chemistry. In thermology, Black made his luminous discovery 
of changes of state; and Franklin popularized electrology, and 
Coulomb gave it a certain degree of rationality. Pure astronomy 
had nearly merged in celestial geometry; so that, among many 
illustrious observers, we have only to notice one great name in this 
"iment,— Bradley, whose researches on the aberration of light 


depar resen [ 
he finest contribution to this part'of science since 


were certainty t 


Kepler's day. 
The chief originality of this phase was owing to the creation 


of real Chemistry, which underwent a provisional modification 
very like, in its effects, that of the vortices in relation to celestial 
mechanics. In this case it was Stahl's conception that fulfilled the 
provisional office, preceded by Boerhaave's too mechanical attempt, 
and furthering the more rational course of Bergmann and then of 
Scheele. ‘hen ensued the experiments of Priestley and Cavendish, 
preparing the way for the decisive action of Lavoisier, who raised 
Chemistry to the rank of a true science, intermediate, both as to 
method and doctrine, between the inorganic and organic philosophy. 
‘Mere was now a preparatory movement even in regard to Biology. 
There were desultory attempts made under all the three divisions 
of taxonomy, anatomy, and physiology,—uncombined by any 
common principle, but disclosing the spirit of each. Linnzeus fol- 
lowed Jussieu in the first department; Daubenton was making 
comparative analyses in the second, to be rationalized by the general 
views of Vieq-d'Azyr: and Haller and Spallanzani were accumulat- 
ing material, and carrying on experiments in the third. Buffon, 
with his synthetic and concrete genius, at the same time pointed 
out the chief encyclopedical relations of the science of living bodies, 


and ils moral aud sochl importance, which were well illustrated 
lefinitive could be done iu 


also by Leroy and Bonnet. Nothing ¢ 
this science, however, while the animal hierarchy was as yet hardly 
recognized in the dimmest way, and the elementary. idea of the 
vital state svag still thoroughly confused and uncertain : but it is 
necessary to point out the first really scientific elaboration of organic 
philosophy. 

On the whole, this epoch may, I think, be regarded as the best 
ed in academies, Stage of 
ht of the funda- speciality. 


age of scientific speciality, embodi 
tes, which considered special 


whose members had not yet lost sigl 
mental coneeption of Bacon and Descar 


t 
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i simply á necessary preparation for general synthesis, 
busy in pr by the scientific men of this.period, however 
remote its realization might be. The dispersive tendency of lahous 
of detail was as yet restrained by the impulse which induced 
scientific men, like artists, to aid the great philosophical movement, 
the anti-theological tendency of which was thoroughly congenial 
with the scientific instinct; and this adhesion of science to the 
movement gave it a most serviceable intellectual consistency. "The 
negative philosophy, by its character of generality, repaid provision- 
ally to science the advantage received from it: and the scientific , 
men, like the artists, found in it, besides a social destination which 

‘incorporated them with the movement, a kind of temporary 
substitute for systematic direction. It is the undue protraetiou 
of this mental condition iu our day which explains the deplor- 
üble aversion of both scientific men and artists - to” all general 
ideas, 


The philosophical progression has alw 
Thephitos. tific, from the point of th 
phical devel- being the division in t 
Caen naturalphilosophy, 
and moral philosophy, which rem 


ays depended on the scien- 
eir divergence ;—that point 
he Greek schools between 
which had become metaphysical, 
ained theological,.as we have seen. 
lere was, as I have also shown, 2 provisional fusion between the 
two philosophies during the scholastic period of the Middle Ages ; 
and this union remained throughout the first phase of the period 
` we are now Surveying; so that we have only the two subsequent 
phases to review, during which the philosophical movement was 
more and more Separated from the scientific. It is necessary to . 
revert briefly to the latter point of departure, in order.to ascertain' 
the true nature of the transitory philosophy which, for the three last 
centuries, science has been destroying. 
Scholasticism had realized the social triumph of the metaphysical 
spirit, by disgnising its organic impotence through its incorporation 
d with the Catholic constitution, the political properties 
faith. of which rendered.an ample equivalent for-the intel- 
Steond plas. Jectual assistance which it provisionally received from 
the metaphysical philosophy. . When this philosophy extended from 
the inorganic world to Man, implanting its entities in his moral 
and social nature, monotheistic faith began to be irretrievably per- | 
verted by admitting the alliance of reason. ‘No loneer resting on a | 
natural universal obedience to a direct and permanent revelation, 
the faith subjected 


Š itself to the protection of demongirations, which 
must necessarily admit of permanent controversy, and even of refu- 


tation; such as those which, in Strange incoherence, were already 
named Natural Theology, This h 


í istorical title is a good exponent 
of the temporary fusion of reason and faith, which could end in 
nothing bat the absorption of fai 


: : th by reason: it represents 1 
contradictory dualism established between “the old notion of Got 
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and the new entity of Nature, which were the respective centres of 
the theological and metaphysical philosophies. ‘The antagonism of 
the two conceptions was reconciled. for the moment by the interven- 
tion of the positive instinct, which offered the hypothesis of a God 
creating invariable laws, which he bound himself never to alter, and 
confided to Nature for special and continuous application;—a fiction 
which is in close analogy with that of politicians about constitutional 
royalty. ‘This supposition bears a characteristic metaphysical im- 
press; and it made Nature the main object of contemplation and 
interest, reserving only a barren veneration for the majestic inertia 
of the supreme divinity, and therefore placing him at a remote 
distance from thought, which would naturally seek him less and 
less. Popular good sense never accepted this doctrine, which 
neutralized all theological ideas of arbitrary will and permanent 
action ; and i$ is therefore no wonder that popular instinct urged 
the charge of atheism against so many learned assertors of Natural 
theology: At the present time, the case is so inverted, that that 
which was denounced by public reason as impiety is now considered 
to be religion par excellence ; and it is laboriously cultivated by 
demonstrations which I have shown to be ore of the chief causes 
of the mental destruction of monotheism. We thus sce how the 
scholastic compromise brought about only a thoroughly contradic- 
tory situation, which could have no stability, though it was pro- 
visionally necessary to scientific progress. The special discussion 
which best illustrates this general tendency is the controversy of 
the Realists and the Nominalists, which shows the superiority of 
medieval metaphysics, with its infusion of the positive spirit, over 
the ancient form of it. This debate was in fact, under its apparently 
idle names, thé main struggle between the positive spirit and the 
metaphysical; and its stages mark the gain of the scientific philos- 
ophy upon the metaphysical, in the form of the growing triumph 
- of Nominelism over Realism; for it was the very character of meta- 
physics to personify abstractions which could have a merely nominal 
existence ontside of our intelligence. ‘The Greek schools had. cer- 
tainly neve. proposed a controversy so lofty, nor one $0 decisive, 
either to break up the system of. entities, or to suggest the relative 
nature of true philosophy. However this may be, it is clear that 
almost immediately after their combined victory over the monothe- 
istic spirit, and therefore over the last remains of the religious system, 
the positive and the metaphysical spirit began that mutual diver- 
gence whiclr could end only in the complete ascendency of the one 
over the other. The conflict could not take place immediately ; for 
the metaphysical spirit was busy in supporting the temporal against 
the spiritual power, while the positive spirit was engaged in a: 
ing astrological and alchemical observations. But when, s Hm ne 
the second phase, the metaphysical spirit was enthroned by Erotes- 
tantism, at the same time that the positive was making discoveries 
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which were as incompatible with the metaphysical as with the the: 
ological system, the state of things was changed. The stor hs i 
great astronomical movement of the sixteenth century, an Samed 
mournful instances of the fate of scientific men, prove how meta 
physics had succeeded, under different forms, to the domination 
hitherto exercised by theology. But the logical evolution, properly 
so called, is the one-which can be least effectually restrained, aided 
as it ever is by those who assume to impede it, and undervalued 
in its scope till it has proved that scope; and the struggle issued 
therefore, in the early part of the seventeenth century, in the irre- 
versible decline of the system of entities, which was abrogated in 
regard to the general phenomena of the external world, and virtu- 
ally therefore in regard to all the rest. , 

All civilized Europe, except Spain, took part in this vast con- 
iroversy, which was to decide the future of the.human race. 
Germany had brought on the crisis, in the preceding century, 
by the Protestant convulsion, and by the astronomical’ discoveries 
of Copernicus, Tycho-Brahe, and Kepler: but she was now 
engrossed by political struggles. But England, France, and Italy 
cach furnished a great warrior in this noble strife,—Dacon, 
Descartes, and Galileo, who- will for ever be regarded as the 


founders of the positive philosophy, because each was aware of 


ils true character, understood its conditions, and foresaw, its final 
Supremacy. Galileo's labours, which were, purely ‘scientific, 
Wrought in this movement by freely extending science, and nob 
by abstract’ philosophical precepts. The works of Bacon and 
Bacon and Descartes were alike aimed against the old philos- 


, Descartes, ophy, and destined to form the new; and their 
differences are in remarks 


able agreement with the nature of each 
philosopher and with their respective environment. Both showed 
the necessity of abandoning the old mental system ; both ‘set forth 
the genuine attributes of the new system; and both declared the 
provisional character of the special analysis which they. prescribed 
as the path of approach to the general synthesis which mus 
hereafter be attained: -Agreeing thus far, all else proved the 
extreme unlikeness between these great philosophers, occasioned 
by organization, education, and. position. - Bacon had more natura 
activity of mind, but less 


i rationality, and in every way less 
eminence; his education was vague and desultory, and he grew 


up in an environment essentially practical, in which speculation 
was subordinated to its application; so that hs gave only an 
imperfect representation of the scientific spirit, which, ip his 
teachings, oscillates between empiricism and metaphysics, and 
especially with regard to the exterial’ world, which is ‘the 
immutable basis of natural philosophy. Descartes, on the other 
hand, was as great a geometer as philosepher, and derived D 
tivism from its true source, thus being able to lay down ! 
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essential conditions with firmness and precision. The discourse 
in which he simply narrates his own evolution is an unconscious 
description of the course of the human mind in general, and it 
will still be read with profit when Bacon's diffuse elaboration 
will retain only an historical interest. But, in another aspect, the 
superiority of Bacon is no less striking,—in the study of Man and 
- Society. Descartes constituted the inorganic philosophy as well as 
the age allowed, and abandoned the moral and social field to the 
old methods: whereas Bacon aimed chiefly at the renovation of 
this second half of the philosophical system, which he foresaw to 
he the ultimate means of regenerating the human race altogether. 
‘These differences must be attributed partly to the diversity of their 
genius, and partly to the opportunity afforded to Descartes by his 
position of better estimating the revolutionary state of modern 


Europe. Tt must be observed that the tendency of the Cartesian 
tions of its head, whose 


school has ,been to correct the imperfec 
metaphysics did nof rise in honour with his corpuscular theory; 
whereas, in England and elsewhere, the Baconian school has applied 
itself to restrict the noble social spirit of its founder, and exaggerate 
its abstract inconveniences sinking his conception of observation 
into a kind of sterile empiricism, such as is always within the reach 
of patient mediocrity. ‘hus, when our men of science desire to 
give a philosophical appearance to their narrow specialities, they 
appeal to Bacon, and not to Descartes, whose scientific character 
they depreciate ; and yet the precepts of Bacon are quite as hostile 
as the conceptions of Descartes to pursuits like theirs, which are 
completely opposed to the common aim of the two great philoso- 
phers. Important as were these two schemes, they were not suffi- 
cient, even when united, to constitute the positive philosophy. 
That philosophy had as yet scarcely touched Physics, and had not 
reached Chemistry ; and its extension to moral and social concep- 
tions, which was Bacon’s noble aim, was impossible before the 
advent of biological science. "Phe point of time was remarkable 
_ therefore äs introducing a new philosophy, and vaguely disclosing 
the conditions of its development ; and all that the two great 
philosophers proposed was a provisional method, which might 
render positive all‘the elements of speculation, in preparation for 
an ultimate system, which they knew to be unattainable without 
such preparation. The transitional state of the human mind must 
therefore endure till Chemistry and Biology should have taken their 
place among the sciences. ‘Till that should happen, there was 
really nothing to be done but to modify once more the origina 
separation, decreed by Avistotle and Plato, between natural and 
moral philosophy, by bringing each of them forward one stage, 
and thus showing their difference t j than ever; 
for there is wider difference when 


o be more marked than, : 
natural philosophy’, 1S in the 

positive stage and moral philosoph 

VOL. IL 


y in the metaphysical stage, 
Z 
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me was in the metaphysical and the other in the 
FUERO EDS „saw the state of things more clearly aog 
deeply than Bacon, and he applied himself to the extension o: 
positivity to the utmost limit that could be then ventured, even 
including in it the intellectual and moral study of animals, under 
his famous hypothesis of the automatism of brutes, thus leaving to 
metaphysics only the domain which could not be emancipated from 
it in those days—the study of Man, moral and social. In doing 
this, he made useless efforts to invest. the last functions of the old 


philosophy with more rationality than really belonged to an ex- 
piting doctrine; and therefore the second part of his work was less 
adapted to his time, 


object being, not the distribution of the sciences, but the regener- 
ation of moral and social science, he did not fall under the same 
liability; but ihe impossibility of rendering morai philosophy 
positive at that time compelled his school to recognize the old 
division, modified by Descartes, provisionally, though not doctrin- 
ally. Any attempt at a premature union could merely have set 
back everything under metaphysical domination, as we see by the 
attempts of Malebranzhe and Leibnitz, who laboured to set up à 
consistent system,—the one with his monads and the other with 
his pre-established harmony. Neither of them succeeded, more or 
less, in effacing the distinction between natural and moral philos- 


ophy ; and though we now see the really contradictory nature of that 
division, we also perceive how its temporary 


y admission must have been 
absolutely necessary, since the genius of a Leibnitz failed to abolish it. 
. We thus see the first result of the philosophical stimulus 
Imparted by Bacon and Descartes, The positive sricit obtained 
completé possession of natural philosophy, while the metaphysical 
spirit was left for awhil 


[ hile iu possession of moral philosophy ; and 
thus the reign of eutities, which had been Universal, was fatally 
encroached upon. In the Intervening period it appears to me that 
the pursuit of specialities in study has broken up the metaphysical 
régime, thoroughly and finally. ‘The best mind 

exceptions, turned to sciente ; and philosophy, released from the 
stave, preparatory study, which was once thought necessary, and, 
floating between ‘science and ‘theology, has fallen into the hands of 
men of letters, who have made use of it for the demolition of the 
old system, thus concealing for awhile its organic impotence. It 
cannot be necessary to treat of the varieties of a philosophy whicli 
has no adaptation to the needs of the times. Tt is ilotczious that it 
contemplates the abstract action of the human understanding, in. 
one case through the external conditions, and in another through 
the internal; and that thus two Systems, or two modes, have 
arisen, equally Vicious, because alike Separating the two indispen- 
sable considerations of the medium and the organism, the goni 
bination of which furnishes the only sotind basis cf biologica 


and less successful than the first. Bacon’s ` 


s have, with a few | 
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speculation of any kind. It appears to me that the two errors 
represent the Catholic and Protestant, aspects of the philosophy of 
Burope: the Catholic metaphysics being more critical, and. there- 
fore more tending to the positive, and to the consideration of the ' 
external world; whereas, the Protestant metaphysics, incorporated 
with ‘the governments, and tending to the theological state, must 
naturally take its stand in Man, and proceed thence to the study of 
the universe. In England however the school of Hobbes formed a 
memorable exception to this. This transitory school, represented 
by Locke, undertook, under the Baconian instigation, a direct 
regeneration of moral and social study, and began by a radical 
criticism, which was therefore of an Aristotelian character, and 
must be developed and propagated in another direction. 

Before T go on to the ‘next; phase, I ought to point out that some 
preparation för the renovation of political philosophy Political. 
was already made by Hobbes and Bossuet. Machiavel philosophy. 
had before made some able partial attempts to connect the explana- 
tion of certain political phenomena with purely natural causes, 
though he ‘spoiled his work by a thoroughly vicious estimate of 
modern society, which he could never sufficiently distinguish from 
ihe ancient, Hobbes's famous view of primitive war,and the 
supposed reign ‘of force has been usually misunderstood ; buf, im- 
partiallysconsidered, it will be granted to be a striking primitive 
view, statical and dynamical, of the preponderance of temporal 
influences among permanent, social conditions, taken as a whole ; 
and also, of the necessarily martial condition of primitive society. 
‘This was a sound view introduced in the midst of fantastic 
hypotheses about the state of nature and the social contract; and it 
was valuable accordingly. Bossuet’s share in the work of prepara- 
tion is more obvious and less disputed. I have before pointed ouf. 
the value of his historical survey, where, for the first time, political 
phenomena are regarded as subject to invariable laws, which, by 
ational treatment, may be made to determine each other. The 
theological principle which prevails in this work impairs this very 
enlightened conception, but cannot altogether disguise its impor- 
tance, nor intercept its beneficial influence on the historical studies 
of the ensuing period. It was the last great inspiration of Catholi- 
cism, which, as we have seen, was much more adapted than the 
negative philosophy to form an estimate of human progress, which 
indeed the negative philosophy could not justly appreciate at all. 
he nature of Bossuet’s great service appears in its destination ; 
which was to propose systematic history 25 the necessary. basis of 
political education. ^ A 

The third phase of the period w: 
a prolongation of the second. The Scotch school gyera phase. 
appears here favourably circumstanced in regard to bot! 
Morals, by the speculative independence which/it enjoyed, both as 


as, in this case again, simply 
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i n lerian in the midst of Anglicanism, and as having ro 
uid principle with either side of the controversy on ote 
The Scotch and internal conditions of mental development. l 
Hd value of this school was solely in the merit of its 
individual thinkers, who had no systematic connection with cage 
other. In an intellectnal view, Hume, one of the chiefs 8f he 
illustrious group, treated of the theory of causation with grea 
originality and boldness, but with the imperfection inseparable from 
a sundering of philosophy from science. He here proposed the true 
character of positive conceptions; and notwithstanding its serious 
defects, this work appears to me to be the only great step that the 


human mind has taken towards understanding the relative character 
of sound philosophy, 


since the great controversy between the 
Realists and the Nominalists, In this connection I must point out 
again the able survey, by Adam Smith, of the history of the 
Sciences, and of astronomy partieularly, in which he perhaps 
approaches even nearer than his friend Hume to the true sense 
of rational positivity. It gratifies me to record here my special 
gratitude to these two eminent thinkers, whose influetice was very 
useful to my early philosophical education, before I discovered the 


great law which necessarily guided it from that time forward. 
Political philosophy 


made a great advance during the last 
Political century, inasmuch as social development. became 
» philosophy. 


more and more the express obj 
ment. The process was defective, of course, from the absence of 
all theory of evolution, by which alone any scientific dignity can be 
given to works which, without it, remain essentially literary. One 
class of students were at work whose labours have obtained too 
little credit—the scholars who employed themselves during the 
second phase as well as the third in elucidating Separate points of 
history by antiquarian and literary research, These labours are, in 
regard to positive sociology, analogous to those which at a former 
time accumulated -provisional material for the future formation of 
chemistry and biology ; and it 18 only byameans of thé lights thus 
afforded that Sociology can begin to rise out of that. preparatory 
state through which every science has passed on its way to its. 
Station in systematic positivism. , , 

te one great conception which be 


Idea of that of hum 
Progression, 


ect of historical treat- 


longs to this third phase is 
aD progress, ag an express view. It 
could only arise from the E A A I 
whole; for the idea of true Progression could ro AES 
clearly conveyed as by the succession of terms through an uliques- 
tionable filiation. Pascal, who first expressed the philosophica 
conception of human progress in the maxim which I quoted bero 
certainly derived it from the general history of the mathematica 

sciences. The innovation howey, 


C och 
1 > wever could not produce any eT 
while only oue kind of evolution was Studied ; for twò are requires 
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for generalization on the simplest subjects of speculation; and then 
a third case is indispensable to confirm the prior comparison. The 
first condition was fulfilled through the evident conformity between 
scientific and industrial progression; but no third case was ready: 
for the spirit of the times caused a strange misjudgment of the 
merit of the esthetic movement, which was supposed to be retro- 
grade when it was much otherwise. From a comparison of modern 
with ancient Art; the discussion extended to other social aspects, and 
the result was that, though the original question remained doubtful, 
the idea of human progress, sustained by the universal instinct of 
modern civilization, was established as systematically as it could be 
before the clearing up of the apparent anomaly of the Middle Ages, 
—a difficulty which I may hope to have now removed. Political 
Economy afforded an indirect aid towards the close of the period, 
by fixing general attention on the industrial life of modern society, 
and by masking out the temporal differences between our civilization 
and that of the ancients, which again favoured a political under- 
standing of the intermediate social state, according to the logical 
yule that a mean condition can be judged of only from a comparison 
of the extremes. We have seen the resul€’ in the enterprises of 
urgot, Condorcet, and Montesquieu, whose merits and imperfec- 
tions I pointed out in the first chapter of this volume. 

‘At tfe close of our review of philosophical progress, from its 
origin in the Middle Ages to the beginning of the great French 
crisis, we cannot but see that, in the aggregate, made up as it is of 
n mass of remains, with a few rare and desultory materials of value, 
it is a merely preliminary affair, which can issue only in a direct 
institution of*human regeneration. Though this conclusion has 
resulted from each of the several kinds of progress that I have 
treated of, its vast, importance compels me to educe ^ Gaps to be 
it again from their general approximation, by point- supplied. 
ing out the chasms which remain to be filled, and which are 
common to and characteristic of them all. ^ ' 

In each; kind of progression, pursued without a sense of ils con- 
nection with the whole, an instinct of speciality must prevail, exalting 
the spirit of detail, at the expense of a more general p radustoy. 
view. ‘Chis partial aud desultory development was ^ 
obviously the only one possible at a time when all systematic views 
related to a system which must pass away, and when it was only 
in such special pursuit that the new forces could manifest their. 
character and tendency. Such a course, however inevitable, could 
not but produce the anti-social dispositions proper to those prepara- 
tory progressions, out of which the elements of future combinations 
could arise only very gradually,—not having even yet attained any 
yeal association. ‘I'his. dispersive empiricism did not come fo an 
end when its destination was fulfilled; and it is now the great 
obstacle in the way of final regeneration. It insists that neither 
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industry, nor art, nor science, nor philosophy itself PEDE 
admits of any systematic organization in our modern EA a 8j 
so that their respective progress must be left, even more t un Set 
to special instinct in each case. Now, the most complete Gee i 
of the radical vice of this conception will be found in the proo 

that each of these four kinds of progress has been more and'more 
impeded by the increase of the primitive empiricism. © — 

With regard to Industry, first, by which modern society is con- 
stituted,—there is no case in which there has been stronger oppo- 
sition to organization,—the doctrines of political economy having 
been constructed under metaphysical and negative influences—We 
have seen that industrial progression was at first concentrated in 
the towns; and thus the main element, the agricultural, was left so 
far behind that it adhered more than ali. others to the ancient 
organization. We have even seen that, where feudal repression was 
insufficient, the Opposite course of town and country industry often 
occasioned direct collision. This is the first case in which we re- 
Cognize the need of a systematic action, bringing iuto a homogeneous 
state the elements which must thus be hereafter combined.— Again, 
if we observe only town industry, we see that, owing to the spread 
of individualism and speciality, the moral development is far in the 
rear of the material, though we should Suppose that the more Man 
acquires new means of action, the more moral control is ^requisite 

at the same time, that he may not use his new powers to the injury 
of himself or society. As thé whole industrial province lay outside 
of religious regulation, never having been contemplated in the 
theological scheme, it was tacitly abandoned to the antagonism of 
private interests, except that some vague geueraloinaxims were 
preached that there was no power.to enforce. Industrial society 
was thus destitute, from its modern beginning. of all, syst D 
m i 5 j S, systematic 
morality which could regulate its various common relations. Among 
the innumerable counections of producers and Consumers, and amoug 
the different industrial classes, “specially capitalists and labourers, 
it seems agreed that the spirit of recent emancipation shill be pre- 
served, unimproved, —every one seeking his own interest, without 
any consciousness of a public function: and this is the state of things 
to which the economists have. Sven their sanction in dogmatic 
form—Again, the blind empiricism under which the induci 
mu ces has gone on has raised UD internal difficulties which can 


got rid of in no other way than by a, Stematic management of 
the industrial province, The characteristic of modern” industry is 
its improving tothe utmost every inorganic agent, leaving to Man 
little but the intellectual action of direeting “the apparatus. We 
have seeh how the use of machines followed naturally upon the 
personal emancipation of labourers; and it is evident that this action 
upon external nature, under the guidance of science, must tend to 
elevate not only the condition but the character of "Man. But, 
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whatever may be the effects of the great cliange when it is com- 
pletely wrought out, it occasions a serious difficulty meantime which 
must be solved before the industrial movement can fully benefit 
society. The haphazard extension of the use of mechanical agents 
is directly hostile, in many cases, to the legitimate interests of the 
most? numerous class; and the collisions and complaints thence 
arising grow more and more serious, and will continue to do 20 
while industrial relations are committed to a mere physical 
antagonism. I am speaking not only of the use of machinery, but 
of every kind of improvement in industrial processes. Every 
accession of the kind diminishes the number of labourers required, 
and occasions more or less disturbance in the life of the working 
classes, his mischief is a consequence of the specializing practice 
hitherto inherent in modern industry, which has never risen to any 
comprehensiveness of view, or therefore to any uch foresight as 
might guard society from preventible evils, and help it to bear 
such as are inevitable. 

hese three kinds of evidence of the serious deficiencies in the 


industrial evolution concur in yielding 2 mournful closing observa- 
tion on the remarkable disproportion between this particular de- 
velopment and the corresponding improvement in the condition of 
Mankind on the whole. Mr Hallam:has proved that the wages 
of laboyr are sensibly inferior, in compazison with the prices of 
necessaries, to what they were in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies,—this state of things being explained by many influences, — 
such as the spread of. immoderate luxury, the increasing use of 
machinery, the progressive condensation of the working class, etc. 
While the poorest labourers obtain conveniences unknown to their 
ancestors, the ancestors probably obtained, in the early phases of 
the period, a more complete satisfaction of their main physical 
wants. The nearer relation of the employed to the employer must, 
in those days, have secured to the working classes à higher moral 
existence, in which their rights and their duties must have: been 
better understood and admitted than now, when they are at 
the mercy of the selfishness which results from a dispersive 
empiricism. The more we look into this matter, the more we 
- shall see that all interésts concur in requiring that organization 
which historical analysis foreshows. The speculative anticipation 
of it is no philosophical fancy, but rests on a strong popula 
instinct, which will make itself listened to wherever it shall find 
rational organs ‘of expression. ‘The industrial evolution has been 
thus far only preparatory, introducing valuable elements of genuine 
nnd permanent order, and now awaiting the reorganization which 
will perfect it. AS for Art, it is at present adrift 7, art. 

from the old régime: it has neither general direc PAi n 
tion nor social destination: it is weary of the idle reproduction 1: 
its negative: function wader the third phase that we have survey ed; 
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and it is impatiently awaiting the organic stimulus which will at 
once renew its vitality, and disclose its social attributes. Till then, 
it merely works so far as to keep its own high order of faculties 
from atrophy and oblivion.—I need not point out the nothingness 
, into which Philosophy has fallen, in consequence of 
In PWlsPH. Ssieetional isolation. - It requires a kind of mental 
ectivity whose very characteristic is comprehensiveness; and it is 
therefore deteriorated in proportion as it is condemned to separate 
specialities; and particularly when the subject is one which is 
naturally inseparable from the general system of human know- 
ledge.— We saw, in the preceding volume, how injurious the 
system of special pursuit has been in every department of Science. 
Ta Bei We saw that the mischief was more obvious in propor- 
rence. H . 
a tion to the advancement of the science, and, above all, 
in the inorganie-province: and that the most perfect<df the whole 
range is by no means exempt, as yet, from the lamentable influence 
of isolation and special pursuit. If all the evils which we now 
recognize from this cause were not fully developed at the close of 
the period under notice, they were impending: and it was therefore 
desirable to recall ther here to the memory of my readers, in order 


to show that the scientific movement requires, like all the rest, the 
Systematic direction now become essential to its speculative progress 
and its social influence. 


a £ In the next chapter I shall exhibit more 
in detail the dangers which arise from the philosophical anarchy 
of our time. As I am now particularizing the chasms in our science 
and deficiencies in our practice, I may point out that, during the 
third phase, biological science was still so immature that there 
could be no Social action of the positive philosophy, to which bio- 
logical preparation is more essential than any other. ~ 

Thus, then, we have seen how, all over Western 

Esutiig necis. the new elements of society w 

j amidst the dissolution of thé old: and how the dis- 
persive tendency which was once necessary to positive pr m ion 
has of late impaired the spirit of comprehensiveness m th Mp ae 
classes, while the negative philosophy destroyed a in sh x 
that were on the decline. We find ourselves therefore livine ab a 
peried of confusion, without any general View of the past, or “sound : 
appreciation of the future, to enlighten ns for the gaat prepared 
by the whole progress yet achieved. We find ourselves, after half 
a century of tentative confusion, oscillating between an invincible 
aversion to the old system and a vague impulsion towards some kind 
of reorganization. "The next chapter will show the fitness of the 
new political philosophy to give a wise systematic direction to this 
great movement. 


stern Europe, 
ere rising up from 


CHAPTER XII. 


REVIEW OF THE REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS.—ASCERTAINMENT OF THE 
PINAL TENDENCY OF MODERN SOCIETY. 


Yum two progressions which were preparing society for its regenera- 
tion had advanced at unequal rates,—the negative having far out- 
stripped the positive ; and thus the need of reorganization was 


vehemently felt before the method and the means of affecting it 
were disclosed. his is the true explanation of the vicious course 
taken by the revolutionary movement to this day. The explosion 
which ensued, lamentable as it was in many ways, Was inevitable ; 
and, besides being inevitable, it was salutary,—inasmuch as without 
it the cagucity of the old system could not-have been fully revealed, 
nor all hopes from it have been intrepidly cast away. The crisis 
proclaimed to all advanced peoples the approach of the regenera- 
tion which had been preparing jor five centuries ; and it afforded 
the solemn experiment W 


hich was necessary to show the powerless- 
ness of critiaal principles to do 


anything but destroy. ‘The prepa- 
ration of the different European nations for the lesson. varied, 
according as the monarchical and Catholic, or the aristocratic and 
Protestant form of power was established. We have seen that 
the former. was the more favourable to the decay of the old system 
and the construction of the new ; and for various reasons, France 
was evideatly the country to take the lead. he humiliation of 
the aristocracy had more radically destroyed the old régime: the 
people had passed at once from Catholicism to free thought, thus 
escaping the dangerous inertia of Protestantism : * industrial 
activity was more distinct and elevated, though less developed 
than in England, from its great independence of the France first 

* in Art, the French were jn advance of revolutionized. 
he Italians ; in science, they 
they, were more thoroughly 


, aristocracy 
the Euglish, hough far behind t 
were foremost 5 and even in philosophy, i 
freed than others from the old system, and nearer to à rational 
philosophy, exempt from English empiricism and German mysti- 
cism. Thus, on both positive and negative grounds, Trance was 
clearly destined to lend the final revolutionary movement. , ot 
ihe less forəthis were «ll the other nations interested and impli- 
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in former cases when Italy, Spain, 
in her movement, —as in former cases [I VPN 
pim Holland, and England had in turn been ee : s 
cep. al symp: in all those countries or 
deep aud general sympathy felt in all f 2 
UAE of the French Revolution, and lasting through the 
terrible extravag 


ances which ensued, showed that there was a true 
universality in the movement. 


The convulsion had indeed been clearly foreseen: by emi 
Precursory ` thinkers for above a century, and had been empha’ 
events. 


cally, announced by three events, unequal in impor- 
tance, but alike significant in this relation ;—first, by the abolition 
of the Order of the Jesuits, which proved the decrepitude of the 
system which thus destroyed the only agency that could retard its 
decay; next, by the great reformatory enterprise of Turgot, the 
failure of which disclosed the necessity of deeper and wider reforms ; 
and thirdly, by the American revolution, which elicited the real 
expectation of the French nation, and therefore its needs, - Dan 
revolution was regarded as a crisis in which the whole civilized 
world had a direct interest: and when it’ is said that France 
gained much by that event, it should be understood that the 
benefit to her was simply in the opportunity afforded for the mani- 


festation of her impulses and tendencies; and that she gave more 
than she received by plantin 


g down among a people benumbed by 
Protestantism, the germs of a future philosophical emancifation.— 
While all indications thus pointed to a regeneration, there was no 
doctrine by t 


which to effect it. . All negative doctrine and, action 
could be no more than a preparation for 


doctrine was all that then existed. From the attempt to render it 
organic, nothing ensued but a distribution, or lim:tátion, or dis- 
placement of the old authorities, such as merely impeded action by 
supposing that restrictions could solve political difticullies as they 
arose. Then was the season of constitution-making of which Í 
have spoken before—the application of metaphysical" principles, 
which fully exposed their organic helplessness. "Phen was the 
triumph of the metaphysicians 8s, the degenerate suc- 


and levies 
Cessors of the doctors and judges, and the inadequate managers 
Intervention I have also spoken 


of society, of whose mischievous 
before. "Phus we see what was the hecessary direction of the 
revolutionary crisis, its principal seat, and its special agents. We 
must now examine its course; and, for that purpose, divide it into 
its two distinet stages, i 
At the outset there was naturally some hope of” preserving, 
First stage, Wer some form, more or less of the old system, 
The Constitu- reduced to its principles, ard purified from its abuses. 
ent Assembly: "his was a low state of things, involving a confusion 
of moral and political authority, ang of things permanent will. 
things temporary ; so that the Provisional position was mistaken 
for a definitive one, "Phe first effort of the Freüch Revolu 


r 


it; and yet a negative 
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tion could be no other than a rising of the popular against the 
royal power, as all the elements of the old system were concentrated 
in royalty; yet the abolition of royalty was not contemplated, but 
a constitutional union of the monarchical principle with popular 
ascendency; and again, of the Catholic constitution with philo- 
sopltical emancipation. There is no need to dwell on speculations 
80 „desultory, nor to point out that they arose from à desire 'to 
imitate England, which affords too exceptional a case to admit of 
imitation. It was supposed that because the negative course of the 
one country had answered to that of the other, so that England 
had humbled one of the temporal elements and France the other, 
they might, by joining forces, destroy the old system altogether. 
Tt was for this reason that French reformers turned to England for 
a pattern for their new work ; and again, that the French method 
. is now in favour in the English revolutionary school ; each having 
the qualities that are wanting in the other. But there is, a8 
showed before, no true equivalence in those qualities ; and, if the 
imitation could havé been carried out, it would have been found 
that the French movement was directed against exactly that politi- 
cal element which gives its special charactet to the English move- 
„ment, and which prevents its transplantation to any other soil. It 
/ isa mistake to trace back the political coustitution of England to 
the oldéSaxon forests, aud to suppose that it depends on the fanci- 
ful balance of power’. Tt was determined, like every other institu- 


tion, by the corresponding social state ; and if this were thoroughly 
analysed, the relations of the Er 


glish polity would be found very 

different from what is usually supposed. ‘The most analogous 
political casc“is, in fact, that of Venice, at the end of the fourteenth 
century. ‘The tendency to aristocratic rule is the ground of resem- 
blance. ‘Che differences are, that the preponderance of the aristo- 
cratic power was more complete in Venice,—that the independence 
of Venice must disappear under the decline of iis special govern- 
ment, whereas that of England may remain uninjured by any 
dislocation of her previsional constitution, —that ünglish Protes- 
tantism secures the subordination of the spiritual power much more 
effectually than the kind of Catholicism proper to Venice, and is 
therefore favourable to the prolongation of aristocratic power; and 
again, that the insular position SE England, and her consequent 
- national gelf-engrossment, connect the interests of all classes with 
the maintenance of a polity, by which the aristocracy are a sort ot 
guarantee of the common welfare. A similar tendency was, appi- 
ént in Venice, but with less strength and permanence. Tt is clear 
that the continuance of she English polity is due, not to any sup- 
| posed balance of constitutional powers, put to the natural Prepon 
derance of the aristocratic element, and to the union of conditions 
which are all indispensable, and not to be found in combination iu 
any other case. We thus see how irrational were the speculations 
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which led the leaders of the Constituent Assembly to puro d a 
the aim of the French Revolution, a mere imitation of a system 
contradictory to the whole of their past history as repugnant to the 
instincts arising from the actual social state ; yet the imitation. was 
meditatéd and attempted in all leading particulars, and, of course, 
with thorough failure ;—a failure which exhibits the most strfking 
contrast. on record of the eternity of speculative hopes and the 
Second stage. fragility of actual creations. When the second period 
The National of the Revolution was entered upon, the National 
Convention. Convention discarded the political fictions on which 
the Constituent Assembly had acted, and considered the abolition 
of royalty an indispensable introduction to social regeneration. In 
the concentrated form of royalty then existing, any adhesion to it 
involved the restoration of the old elements «hich had supported if. 
Royalty was the Rist remnant of the system of Caste, he decay of 
which we have traced from the time that Catholicism broke it up, 
and left only hereditary monarchy to represent ‘it. Already 
doomed by that isolation, hereditary monarchy could not but suffer 
Serious injury by the excessive concentration of functions and pre- 
Togatives, spiritual an& temporal, which obscured its view of its 
domain, and tempted it to devolve its chief powers on ministers. 
who became less and less dependent. Again, the growing enlighten- 
ment of mankind in socii] matters made the art of ruling Jess and 
ess one Which might be learned in the hereditary way, —by 
. domestic imitation ; and the systematic training requisite for it was 
open to capacity, full as much, to say the least, as to royal birth 
which before had naturally monopolized it, F ; 
The abolition of royalty was presently followed bysthát of what- 
ever might interfere with a renovation of the social systen The 
first Instance that presents itself is the audacious ial eed 
of Christianity, which proved at once the decrepitude of a system 
that had become alien to modern existence. a d. 
ae 3 hon 4 : ce, and the necegsity of a 
new spiritual function for the guidance of the regeneration. ‘Lhe 
minor acts of the same kind were the destruction of all former 
corporate 5 shis too com 7 attri cys 
aggregation, buf wich rather lo be eed toa dislike to al 
SSregauon, Sra erred to a dim sense that there 
Was & retrograde character about all such ‘bodies, their provisional 
office being by this time fulfilled. T think this ap lies 21 to the 
suppression of learned societies, not excepting ii ‘Academy itself, . 
the only one deserving of serious ‘regret ; and before this time its 
influence had become, on the whole, More injurious thar favourable 
to the progress of knowledge, as it is af this day. It should be 
remembered that the Assembly, ] Y composed of legists, sup- 
pressed the law corporations with others: and that it showed its 
solicitude for the encouragement of real science by establishing 
various foundations, and especially. by that of the Polytechnic 
School, which was of afar higher order than any of its predecessors. . 


argel 
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These are proofs of disinterestedness and of forecast in regard to 
social needs which should not be forgotten. 
T e ud character of universality was given to the Revolution 
y the alliance of European Governments to put ib Aliance $ 
down. During the second phase of social progress Joe 
the Powers of Europe had allowed Charles I. to fall without any 
Pens, on his behalf ; but they were now abundantly ready 
8 1 against a revolution of which the French outbreak was 
evidently only the beginning. Even the English oligarchy, which 
had no great apparent interest in the preservation of monarchies, 
put themselves at the head of the coalition, which was to make 2 
last stand for the preservation of the theological and military 
system. This attack was favourable to the Revolution in its second 
period, by compelling France to proclaim the universality of her 
cause, and by calling out an agreement of sentithent, and even of 
political views, such as was required for the success of the noblest 
national defence that history will ever have to exhibit. It was 
this also which sustdined the moral energy and mental rectitude 
which will always place the National Convention far above the 
Constituent Assembly in the estimate of posterity, notwithstanding 
the vices inherent in both their doctrine and their situation. They 
wonderfully soon escaped from metaphysical toils, respectfully 
adjourned a useless constitution, and rosé to the conception of a 
revolutionary government, properly so called, regarding it as the 
provisional resource which the times required. Putting away the 
ambition of founding eternal institutions which could have no 
genuine basis, they went to work to organize provisionally a tem- 
poral dictatorship equ 


Ll ivalent to that gradually wrought out by 
Louis XI. and Richelieu, but much more responsiv 


i e to the spirit 
of the time and the end proposed. Based on popular powe 
declaratory of the end proposed, animati 


` ng to the social affections 


and to popular self-respect, and favourable to the most general and 
therefore the deepest and highest social interests, this political action 
of the Convention, sapported and recompensed by sublime and 
touching devotedness, and elevating the moral temper of a people 
whom successive governments aves seduced into abject selfishness, 
has-left ineffaceable impressions and deep regrets 10 ihe mind of 
France, which can hever be softened but by the permanent satis- 
faction of the corresponding instinct. [he more this great crisis 
is studied, the,more evident it is that its noble qualities are ascrib- 
able to thé political aud moral worth of its chief directors, and ot 
the'people who supported it so devotedly; While the serious errors 
which attended it were ivseparable from the vicious philosophy witli 
which it was implicated. That philosophy, by its very nature, 
represented society to be wholly unconnected with past events and 
their. changes, destitute of rational ins 1 ‘indefinitely 


1 tigation, anc 
delivered over to the arbitrary action of the legislator. It passed 
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ait intervening centuries to select a retrograde and con- 
Be care EI S ancient form of civilization, and then, in the 
midst of the most exasperating circumstances, appealed to the 
passions to fulfil the offices of the reason. Such was the system 
under which the political conceptions of the time must, be 
‘formed, if formed at all; and the contrast between the action and 
ihe philosophy of that day will for ever excite the admiration 
of philosophers on behalf of the noble results that we reproduced, 
and their indulgence for such extravagances as were worthy of 
reprobation. 

The proper close of that provisional polity would have been when 
France was sufficiently secured’ a 
irritations of the time 
caused its protraction, 


gainst foreign invasion ; but the 
and the vices of the negative philosophy 


„under an increasing intensity : and hence 
; à TUBIS 4 
the horrible vagartes by which the period is too exclusively remem- 


bered. Now appeared the difference between the schools ct Voltaire 
and Rousseau, which had co-operated during the great revolutionary 
crisis. ‘The school of Voltair progressive in its way, regarded the 


e, 
republican dictatorship as an indispensable transition stage, which 
it took the chief credit of having ‘instituted, and always supposed 
` the philosophy which directed it to the merely negative: whereas, 
the school of "Rousseau, retrograde in its way, took the doctrine for 
the basis of a direct reorganization, which it desired to substitute 
for the exceptional system. The one showed a genuine though con- 
fused sense of the conditions of modern civilization, while the other 
was bent on an imitation of ancient society. "Phe latter school pre- 
vailed, when it became a practical question what the philosophy 
could do in the way of organization ; and when the plitical school 
had the field to itself, and proceeded to action, it proved how the 
metaphysical philosophy, disguised as antique civilization, was 
absolutely hostile to the essential elements of modern civilization. 
When the negative progression was used for Organic purposes, it 
turned against the positive progression, injuring the scientific and 
testhetie evolutions, and threatening the tota} disoreanizafion of the 
industrial, by destroying the subordination of the worline classes 
to their industrial leaders, and calling. the incapable multitude to 
assist directly in the work of government, ^ 1 y 
Thus we see what the course really was, as n whole, which is 
usually rendered unintelligible by attempts to ienore one or another 
of its parts. 'The republican period Proposed a substantive political 
plan, in a much more complete and energetic way than its coustitu- 
tional predecessor had done; and that programme, which abides 
in all memories, will indicate, till the day of realization arrives, the 
final destination of the crisis, notwi 
experiment, through the defects of the means, All criticism and 
reproach about the failure can attach only to the instruments which 
caused it, and cari never gainsay the fundamental need of reorgün- 


thstanding the failure of the. 
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ization, which was as keenly felt by the masses then as at this day. 
There cannot be a stronger confirmation of this than the remarkable 
slowness of a retrograde movement which was instinctively felt to 
be incompatible with the popular state of mind, and which found it 
necessary to make long and irksome political circuits to restore, 
unde? an imperial disguise, a monarchy which a single shock had 
sufficed to overthrow : if indeed we can speak of royalty as having 
been re-established at all, while it could not pass peaceably from 
kings to their natural successors and had virtually lost the 
hereditary quality which distinguishes genüine royalty from 
- dictatorship. 1 
"When the rule of the Convention was over, the retrograde action 
made itself felt first by reverting to the last preced- Constitutional 
‘ing step,—the constitutional notion. Tt attempted a, jalema 
blind imitation of the English, by parcelling out And balancing the 
fractional parts of the temporal power, as if any stability was really 
to be looked for in à political anomaly so imported. The party 
which intended to be progressive was carrying forward the negative 
movement, so as to dissolve the most elementary institutions of 
society. Both proceeded on the supposition that society was 
entirely at their disposal, unconnected with the past, and impelled 
by no inherent instigation ; and they agreed in subjecting moral 
regeneration to legislative rules ;—much as they continue to do at 
this day. Such political fluctuation, endangering order, and doing 
nothing for progress, could have no other issue than in Monarchy. 
This last test was necessary to prove what kind of order was really 
compatible with complete retrogradation ; 3 point which could 
never be sétélnd but by experiment. The issue was hastened by 
‘the growth of the military power, —the revolutionary war having 
ceased to be defensive, and become eminently offensive, under the 
specious temptation of propagating the movement. While the 
army remüined at home under civic influences, the Military 
yreponderànce of the civil over the military power ascendency 
had been more conspicuous than in any known case of military 
activity : büt when the army was in remote places, uninformed of 
national affairs, it assumed a new independence and consistency, 
"became compacted with “its leaders, and less and less clvic in its 
temper as it was needed for the repression of the barren social 
agitation of the time. A military dictatorship was the unavoidable 
consequence ; and whether its tendency should be progressive Or 
retrograde depended, more than in any other case on record, on the 
personal disposition of that one of the great revolutionary genera's 
who should assume the post. The great Hoche seemed at first to be 
happily destined for it; but by a fatality to be eternally deplored, 
ihe honour fell upon à mau who was almost a — Wapolem 
foreigner in France, brought up amidst 2 backward PE y 
civilization, end remarkably and superstitiously adoring the anciens 
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: i thi rmous ambition was 
social hierarchy ; at the same time that his enor mou : i 
i vithstanding his prodigious charlatanism, o any emi 
no sign, notwithstanding 3 1 : 
nent mental superiority, except a genius for war, much more 
connected, in our times, with moral'enerey than with intellectual 
vigour. The whole nature of Napoleon Bonaparte was incompatible 
with political ability; with any conception of social progression ; 
with the mere idea of an irrevocable extinction of the old theo- 
logical and military system, outside of which he could conceive of 
nothing, and whose spirit and conditions he yet failed to understand: 
as he showed by many serious inconsistencies in the general course 
` of his retrograde policy, and especially in regard to the religious 
restoration, in which he followed the tendencies of the populace of 
kings, : 
The continuous development of nilitary activity was the founda- 
tion, necessary at-any cost, of this disastrous domination, To set 
à , 
up for awhile a sy 


stem thoroughly repugnant to social conditions, 
it was necessary to enlist and humour, 


» by perpetual stimulation, all 
the general vices of mankind, and all the Special imperfections © 
the national character; and, above all, an excessive vanity, which; 
instead of being carefully regulated by wise opposition, was directly 
excited to something like madness, by. means derived, like all the 
rest of the system, from the most discredited customs of the ancient 


monarchy. Nothing but active warfare could have interegpted the 
effect of the ridicule which could not but be excited by attempts 50 
ill-suited to the age as Bonaparte’s restoration of a nobility and & 
priesthood. In no other w: 


ay could France have been oppressed 50 
long and so shamefully. In no other way could the army have been 
seduced into forgetfulness of its patriotism, and lyranns towards the 
citizens, who must henceforth console themselves under o pression 
and misery with the childish satisfaction of seeine the EM empire 
extend from Hamburg to Rone. The Convention had raised the 
people to a true sense of brotherhood through the miedo of self- 
respect, equally fostered in all: Bonaparte perverted the sentiment 
into immorality by offering, as 1 for popular co-operation, 
the oppression and pillage of Europe. Bu 
on this desolate 


a Tmanent warfare as the foundatioh 
of a retrograde system, which could in nother way obtain any tem 
porary consistence: and this cond 


s SE þings 
emns as éhimerical and disturbing , 
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a policy which depends on a condition incómpatible with modern 
civilization as a whole. It is true, the revolutionary warfare was 
defended as the necessary means of propagating revolutionary 
benefits: but the result is a sufficient, reply to the sophism. ‘The 
propagation was of oppression and pillage, for the sake of enthron- 
ing è foreign family : and the action upon other nations was very 
unlike that proposed by the first sincere soldiers of the Revolution: 
while, in Paris, the leaders of the regener: tion of the world were 
ignominiously beguiling their characteristic activity with the rival- 
ries of actors and versifiers, Cadiz, Berlin, and even Vienna were 
echoing with patriotic songs and acclamations,—generous national 
insurrections having once more bound together the peoples and their 
‘rulers, and popular rights and regenerative action being covered 
with disgrace as deep ois the silence in which the revolutionary 
hymns of France were buried. France was then subjected to a 
dislike and fear which have never ‘since ceased to injure her name, 
and the catise which is bound up with it. : 

'l'his system, founded on war, fell by a natu ‘al consequence of 
the war, when the resistance had become popular and the attack 
despotic. ‘There can be no doubt in any impartial mind that the 
fall of Bonaparte was very welcome to the French nation in general, 
which, besides its sufferings from oppression and poverty, was weary 
ofa state of perpetual fear of the only alternative,—the humiliation 
of its arms or the defeat of its dearest principles. The only cause 
of regret is that the nation did not anticipate the catastrophe by 
popular insurrection against retrograde tyranny, before its country 
underwent the disgrace of invasion. ‘The humiliating form of the 
overthrow is-the only pretence ou which the national glory can be 
connected with the memory of the man who, more injurious to 
humankind than any other personage in history, was always and 
peculiarly the worst enemy of a revolution of which he is sometimes 
absurdly supposed to be the chief representative. The monarchical 
spirit which he had striven to restore, and the politi- Restoration 

cal habits formed under, his influence facilitated the ofthe Bour- 
return, whea he fell, of the natural heirs of the F rench “s : 
throne. ‘hey were received without confidence, without fear, and 


with some hopes from *the discipline they had undergone which 
were not fulfilled. ‘The people supposed they must see, as all France 
' did, the connection between conquest and retrogradation, and that 
both were detested : and the Bourbons supposed that the people, 
were favourable to their ideas of 
sovereignty. The people would have left royalty to such fate as 


might have ensued from. domestic dissensions, if the disastrous 
episodical return of Bonaparte had not once more united all Europe 
ugainst France, and deferred for fifteen years, at a heavy cost, à 
substitution of rulers which had clearly become inevitable. t 
Once more constitudonal discussions , abounded, ane a third 
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having allowed their restoration, 
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attempt was made to imitate the English TR amener systems 
the remains of the imperial system seeming likely to answe 
aristocratic element. The people, however, 
heartened about social regeneration, and were ut o 
the state of peace for the furtherance of industrial interests : and, 
for want of a sound theory, the new experiment, more durable, Í 
nore peaceable, and therefore more decisive than any former one, 
soon disclosed the anti-historical and anti-national character of the 
enterprise, and its total disagreement with the social environment. 
Iu England, the royal power was a great sinecure eranted to the 
nominal head of the British oligarchy, with the name of hereditary 
sovereignty; but with little more real power than that of the Doges 
of Venice. This was not the French notion of monarchy; and any 
attempt to imitate it in France could lead tomothing but a neutraliz- 
ing of royalty ; and the more decisively in this case, bgeause, under 
the new forms, the adhesion of the sovereign was made specially 
voluntary, This is the juncture to which, in the history of the 


modern transition, we must refer the direct dissolution of the great 
temporal, dictatorship in which the w 


hole movement of decomposi- 
lion had been concentrated, from the time when Louis XL wrought ` 
ab it, and. Richelieu completed it. The form of dissolution now 
Was—opposition between the central and local powers,—between 
imperfect royalty and the partial action of a popular agsembly ; 
under which all unity of direction disappeared, and each party sought 
a preponderance which was impossible to either. Bonaparte him- 
self would have had to encounter a similar liability, sooner or Jater. 

ie ministerial power also testified by its growth to the restriction 
of Toyalty, Tt had heen, under the second moder phase, an 
optional emanation of Power: it was now an established substitu- 
tion, tending more and more to independence. This sort of spon- 
taneous abdic. 


ation helped the political dispersion, whicli seemed 10 
be thereby erected in 


f ocable principle. The two polities 
Were now in Something like the same position that they were in 
before the revolution : only that the progressive school had avowed 
their end and proved the insufficiency of {heir meara: and the 
retrograde party understood rather better the conditions of the 
regire it desired to restore. Now was tho time for the stationary 
School to intervene, borrowing from each of the others the principles 
M van only Neutralize each other; as, for instance and especi- 
ally, when ìt sought to reconcile the lega] supremacy of Catholicism 
with real religious liberty. I have shown before? what are the 
moral and political Consequences of such an intervention. As.soon 

Fall of the — as the hopeless reaction appeared to threaten the 

LORS revolutionary movement, ít fell by a single shock; 
an event which might convince doubters that the fall-of Bonaparte 
was owing to something more than the désire for peace, —to the 
aversion inspired by his tyrannical Tetrogression, It was now clear 


r for the 
had long been dis- 
bent on profiting by 


to an irrev 


e 
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that order and peace would not satisfy the nation, which must have ` 
progress also. 

hie great characteristic of the policy which succeeded the flight 
of the elder Bourbons was its implicit voluntary renunciation © 
regular intellectual and moral government, in any form. Having 
becorfle directly material, the policy held itself aloof from doctrines 
and sentiments, and concerned itself only with interests, properly 
so called. ‘This was owing, not only to disgust and 2 y 
perplexity amidst the chaos of conceptions, but to Then TORG 
the increasing difficulty of maintaining material order in the midst 
of mental and moral anarchy; à difficulty which left no leisure or 
liberty to government to think of anything beyond the immediate 
embarrassment, or to provide for anything higher than its own 
existence. This was the complete political fulfilment of the nega- 
tive philosopliy, all functions of government being Gimply repressive, 
unconnected with any idea of guidance, and leaving all active pursuit 
of intellectual and moral regeneration to private co-operation. A 
system of organized corruption was the necessary consequence, as 
the whole structure must otherwise be liable to fall to pieces at any 
moment, under the attacks of uncontrolled ambition. Hence the 
perpetual increase of public expenditure, as an indispensable con- 
dition of a system boasted of for its economy.—While closing my 
elucidation of the decay of the great temporal dictatorship, I must 
just observe on the novelty of the situation of a central power to 
which we may hardly apply the term royal, as all monarchical 
associations had vanished with the political faith that sanctioned 
them, and whose hereditary transmission appears extremely im- 
probable,” cousidering the course of events for half a century past, 
and the impossibility that the function should ever degenerate into 
the mere sivecure that it is in England ; a condition which requires 
that genuine personal capacity which rarely descends, from father to 
son. Meantime the encroachments’ of the legislature on the so- 
ealled royal power,—the forcing of its orgaus upon it, without, 
liberty of choice, so thet the action of government is in reality 
transferred to any one who may for the moment be in a position of 
parliamentary ascendency,—the independence of the ministers who 
might presently determine the abstraction of the royat element 
altowether,—these dangers would render the royal function à totally 
impracticable one if if were not administered with personal ability, 
confined to the.maintenance of public order, and so vigilant and 
concentrated®as to have the advantage over the desultory and con- 
tradictory ambition of men who are. appeased by new distributions 
of power and frequent personal changes. 10 this provisional state 
of affairs, when the official system declines the spiritual reorganiza- 
tion for which it feels its own unfitness, i 1 moral 


the intellectual and mo 
authority falls into the hands of anybody who will accept it, with- 
ce ? Published in 1842. 
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‘out any security of personal aptitude in regard to the most iSo 
and difficult problems that have ever engaged or can engage inan 
thought: hence the reign of journalism, in the hands of literary 
men and lawyers, and the hopeless anarchy which some of them 
propose and all of them, in their collective capacity, illustrate. The 
power actually possessed by this illegal social authority app 
te'a kind of imperfect recognition of the proper priority of intellec- 
tual and moral regeneration over mere political experiment, the 
efficacy of which is wholly exhausted as long as it is separated from 
the philosophical güidance of the higher renovating agency. f 

The actual results of this last period consist of the extension of 
Extension of — lhe'crisis to the whole of the great European com- 
the movement, , munity, of which France is merely the vanguard. 
The germs of progress could not but be checked everywhere while 
it appeared that they failed in France; and the propegation of the 
movement was resumed only when the cause of the failure in 
France was made apparent. The imitation of the English type 


was never carried very far; for Catholic nations observed its effect 
in France; and eve 


n in Germany, where the aristocratic element 
is least reduced, no ‘substantial experiment was tried, while the 
Spectacle was before the world of the revolutionary excitement 
penetrating the British organization itself, There was no encour- 
agement to transplant “a system whose type was attacked, at home. 

"he negative doctrine presided over political movement every- 
Where; but it was nowhere so put to the trial as in France; and 
thus its radical impotence was universally manifest, without the 
need of any other nation undergoing the dreadful experience which 
had been endured by the French people for the benefit of all 


appears to 


others. I observe lastly, that the common movement is rendered 
Secure by this decisive extension. T'he French revolutionary 
defence first guaranteed its safety; and it now resis upon the 
impossibility of any serious retrograde repression, which must be 
universal to be of any effect; and which cannot be’ universal, 
because the nations will never again be seriously stirred up against 
any one of their number, and armies are everywhere *eneaced, for 

the most part, in restraining interior disturbance, qa 
e have now reviewed the five Verióds of revolutionary crisis 
which have divided the last half-century; and the first considera- 
tion thence arising is of the necessity of a spiritual reorganization, 
towards which all political tendencies converge, and which awaits 
only the philosophical initiative that it requires, "Before proceed- 
ust present a general view 


ing to discuss and supply that need, T m 

of the extinction of the theological anq military régime, and. the 
rise of a rational and pacific System, without; regard to particular 
periods. It is necessary thus to estimate the natural and rapid ful- 
filment of the slow negative and positive movement of the five 
preceding centuries, % 
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; : E 
We must begin by considering the prolongation of the political” 
decay ; and the theological part of it first, as the — gompiction of 
chief basis of the old social system. ‘Lhe revolution- the theological 
ary crisis completed the religious disorganization by CIR 
striking a decisive blow at the essential conditions, political, 
intellectual, and moral, of the old spiritual economy. ` Politically, 
the subjection of the clergy to the temporal power was vau 
aggravated by depriving them of the legal influence over domestic 
life which they retain in appearance in Protestant countries ; 
and again, by stripping them of special property, and making 
them dependent on the annual discussion of an assembly of 
unbelieving laymen, usually ill-disposed towards the priesthood, 
and only restrained from practically proving it by an empirical 
notion that. theological belief is necessary to social harmony. ` 
Whatever consideration has been shown them hás been on condi- 
tion of their renouncing all political influence, and confining them- 
selves to their private functions among those who desire their 
offices. The time is évidently near when the ecclesiastical budget 
will be suppressed, and the religious part of society will be left to 
support their. respective pastors. This method, which is highly 
‘avourable.to the American clergy, would be certain destruction in 
France, and in all countries nominally Catholic. ‘The intellectual 
decay ofthe theological organization was accelerated by the revolu- 
tionary crisis, which spread religious emancipation among all 
classes, Such enfranchisement cannot be doubtful among a people 
who have listened, in their old cathedrals, to the direct preaching 
of a bold atheism, or of a deism not less hostile to ancient faith: 
and the case is complete when we add that the most odious perse- 
cutions could not revive any genuine religious fervour, when its 
intellectual-sources were dried up: and any testimony of the kind 
that has been alleged in such instances has not been of the spon- 
taneous sort that is socially valuable, but the result of retrograde : 
prepossessions, imperial or royal.—A persuasion which lasted 
longer was {hat the principle of all morality was to be found in 
yeligious doctrine. After minds of a high order had obtained 
theological emancipation, many private examples—and the whole 
life of the virtuous Spinoza for one indicated how entirely all 
virtue was independent of the beliefs which, in the infancy of 
humanity, had long been indispensable to its support. In addition 
to this case of the few, the many exemplified the same truth,—the 
feeble religious convictions which remained to them during the 
third phase having obviously no, essential effect on conduct, while 
they were the direct cause of discord, domestic, civil, and national. 
{tis long, however, before any habitual belief yields to evidence ; 
especially on matters se complex as the relations of. morality j and 
we have seen that thers’ is no virtue which did nof in the first 
instance need that religious sanction which must be relinquished 


` 
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when intellectual and moral advancement has disclosed the real 
foundation of morals. ‘There has always been an outery, in one 
direction or another, about the demoralization that humanity must 
undergo if this or that superstition were suppressed; and we see 
the folly, when it relates to a matter which to us has lone ceased 
io be connected with religion; as, for instance, the observante of 
personal cleanliness, which the Brahmins insist on making wholly 


dependent on theological prescription. For some centuries after 
Christianity was widely established, a great number of statesmen, 
and even philosophers, went on’ lamenting the corruption which 
must follow the fall of polytheistic superstitions, The greatest 


service that could be rendered to humankind while this sort of 
clamour continues to exist 


is that a whole nation should manifest 
a high order of virtue while essentially alienated from theological 
belief. This service was rendered by the demonstratfon attending 
the French Revolution. When, from the leaders to the lowest 
citizens, there was seen so much courage, military and civic, such. 
patriotic devotedness, so many acts of disinterestedness, obscure as 
Well as conspicuous, and e 
the republican defence, while the ancient faith was abased or per- 
Secuted, it was impossible to hold lo the retrograde” belief of the 
moral necessity of religious opinions. It will not be supposed that 
deism was thé animating influence in this case ; for not“only aré 
its prescriptions confused and precarious, but the people were 
nearly as indifferent to modern deism as to any other religious 
System, This view. or religious doctrine having lost its moral 
prerogatives, concludes the evidence of the revolutionary Crisis 
havin completed the decay of the theological régime, ` From this 
date atholicism could be regarded only as external to the society 
which it once ruled ov. 


| me er sas a majestic ruin, a monument of a 
genuine spiritual organization, and an evidence of its radical condi- 
tions, These purposes are at present very imperfectly fulfilléd,— 
partly because the political organism shares the theological dis- 
credit, and partly from the intellectual inferiority of tlie Catholic 
clergy, who are of a lower and lower mental averawe, afd less and 
less aware of the elevation of their old social mission, "Phe social 
arrénness of this great organization js p sad spectacle : and we 
can hardly hope that it can be made Use of in the work of recon- 
struction, because tle priesthood hag 4 blind antipathy to all 
positive philosophy, and persists in its resort to hopeless intrigue to 
obtain a fancied restoration. The Obvious nrobability'is, that this 
noble social edifice will follow the fate of polytheism, througli the 
wearing out of ils intellectual basig 
leaving only the imperishable remembrance of the vast services of 
every kind which connect it historically with human progress, and 
of the essential improvements which it introduced into the theory 
of social organization, r j 


specially throughout the whole course of 


;übd be wholly overthrown, 
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Turning from the religious to the civic syStem, we find that, note 
withstandi g a great exceptional warfare, the revolu- — pay of 
tionary cris destroyed the military, no less than the the Military 
theological system. The mode of republican defence,  SUsem- 
in the first place, discredited the old military caste, which lost its 
exclhusiveness ; its professional practice being rivalled by the citizens 
in general, gfter a very short apprenticeship. Popular determi- 
ation was proved tobe worth more than tactics. Again, the last 
series of systematic wars,—those undertaken on behalf of Industry, 
—Nwere now brought to an end. Tt was only in England that this 
old ground remained ; and even there if was encroached upon by 
serious social anxietic: The colonial system was declining every- 
where else’; and’ its existence in the British empire is doubtless a 
special and temporary exception, which may be lelt to find its own 
destiny, untholested by European interference. {The independence 
of the American Colonies introduced the change; and it went for- 
ward while the countries of Europe were engrossed with the cares 
of the revolutionary srisis : and thus disappeared the last general 
occasion of modern warfare. The great exceptional warfare that I 
referred to as occasioned by an irresistibleesway of circumstances 
must be the last. Wars of principle, which alone are henceforth 
possible, are restrained by a sufficient extension of the revolutionary 
action through Western Burope; for allethe anxiety and all the 
military resources of the governments are engrossed by the care of 
external order. Precarious as is such a safeguard, it is yet one 
which will probably avail till the time of reorganization arrives, 
to institute a more direct and permanent security. A third token 


of military decline is the practice of forced enlistment, begun in 
Trance under the pressure of the revo 


lutionary crisis, perpetuated 
by the wars of .the Empire, and imitated in other countries to 
strengthen national antagonisms. Having survived the peace, the 
practice "remains a testimony of the anti-military tendencies of 
modern populations, which furnish a few volunteer officers, but few 
or no volunteer privates. At the same time it extinguishes military 
habits and'manners, by destroying the special character of the pro- 
fession, and by making the army consist of a multitude of anti- 
military citizens, who assume the duty as a temporary burden. - 
The probability As, that the method will be broken up by an 
explosion of resistance; and meantime it reduces the military 
system.to 4 subaltern office in the mechanism of modern society. 
"hus the time is come when we may congratulate ourselves on the 
fina? passing away of serious and durable warfare among the most 
advanced nations. In fhis case as in others, the dreams and 
aspirations which have multiplied in recent times are an expression 
‘of a real and serious need,—a prevision of the heart rather than the 
` head, of a happier state of things approaching. J'he existing peace, 
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national quarrels, is an evidence that the change is more had a 
dream or an aspiration. The only fear for the maintenance o * £ 
peace is from any temporary preponderance in France of disas ES 
systematic movements ; and these would be presently put a opita 
by the popular antipathy to war, atid experience: of the terri 
effects thus induced. © 
There is nothing inconsistent with this view in the fact that each 
European nation maintains a vast military apparatus. Armies are 
now employed in the preservation of public order, This was once 
a function altogether subordinate to that of foreign warfare; but 
the functions are reversed, and foreign war is contemplated only as 
a possible consequence of a certain amount of domestic agitation. 


While intellectual and moral anarchy render it difficult to preserve 
material order, the defensiv 


e force must equal at all times. me 
Insurrectional ; arg] this will be the business of physicei force til 1 
is superseded by social reorganization. As for the time when. this 
Martial police will cease to be wanted, it is yet, though within 
View, very distant; for it has only just entered upon its last function, 
to which old opinions and manners are still so opposed that the 
truth is not recognize. but hidden under pretences of imminent 
war, which is made the excuse of a great military apparatus pro- 
vided, in fact, for service at home. "Phat service will be better 


performed when it is avowed, and all false pretences are put away ; 
and this might surely be done now that the central power itself is 
reduced to.a simil 


ar provisional office. The military system and 
Spirit are thus not 


doomed to the same decay as the sacerdotal, with 
Which they were so long incorporated. ‘The priesthood shows no 
disposition and no pow iai organiza- 
i the decline of the 
military system began, when the soldiery we 
the spirit and manners Appropriate to their new Social destination. 
| n à shown itself ready*for theo- 
logical emancipation ; its habit of. c s favourable to incor- 
poration, and its employments to scientific researches and professional 
pit © positive spirit, * In recent 
times, consequently, the spirit of the army has been, in France at 
least, strikingly progressive; while tha x 
le of the modern social 
action. Thus different, are now the character and the fate of the 
two elemenis of ancient civilization, wh; > 
c d in the march of social 
improvement, and the other is destined to be gradually *ab- 
sorbed. 
half-century; and I proceed to Teview the positive progression 
under the four heads into which it 


er to fuse itself in the new sos 
tion ; whereas, there has never been a time since 
re unable to assume 
In modern times the military mind has 
discipline js 
studies ; all which are propitious to th 
2 t of the priesthood has been 
80 stationary as to place it actually outsic 
i Which were once so closely 
connected. "he one is now left be lin 
Here I. close my review of the Negative progress of the last 
vas divided in the preceding 
E b e 
period, 
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t The Industrial evolution has gone on, aS in natural course of pro^ 
longation from the preceding period. The revolu- Recent Indus- 
tionary crisis assisted and confirmed the advance by ‘ial progress. 
completing the secular destruction of the ancient hierarchy, and 
raising to the first social rank, even to a degree of extravagance, 
the tivie influence of wealth. Since the peace this process has 
gone on without interruption, and the technical progress of industfy 
has kept pace with the social. I assigned the grand impetus of 
the movement to the time when mechanical forces were largely 
adopted in the place of human industry ; and during the last half- 
century the systematic use of machinery, owing tothe application 
of steam, has caused prodigious improvements in artificial locomo- 
‘tion, by land, river, and sea, to the great profit of industry. This 
progression has been caused by the union of science and industry, 
though the *ental influence of this union has een unfavourable 
to the philosophy of science, for reasons which I shall explain. In 
recent times the industrial class, which is, by its superior generality, 
most capable of entertaining political views, has begun to show its 
‘capability, and to regulate its relations with the other branches, by 
means of the system of public credit whicl?has grown out of the 
inevitable extension of the national expenditure. In this connection 
we must take note, unhappily, of the growing seriousness of the 
deficieneies which I pointed out at the end of the last chapter. 
Agricultural industry has been further isolated through the stimulus 
given to manufacturing and commercial industry; and their en- 
grossing interest under such circumstances. A worse and wholly 
unquestionable mischief is the deeper hostility which has arisen 
between the interests of employers and employed,—a state of things 
which shows how far we are from that industrial organization which 
is illustrated by the very use of those mechanieal agencies, without 
which the practical expausion of industry could nof have taken 
place. There is no doubt that the dissension has been aggravated ` 
by the arts of. demagogues and sophis who have alienated the 
working class from their natural industrial leaders ; but I cannot 
Dut attribute this severance of the head and the hands much more 
to the political incapacity, the social indifference, and especially the 
blind selfishness of the employers than to the unreasonabie deniands 
of the employed. ‘The employers have taken no pains to guard 
the workmen from seduction by the organization of a broad popular 
education, the extension of which, on the contrary, they appear to 
dread; and they have evidently yielded to the old tendency: to take 
the ‘place of the feudal chiefs, whose fall they longed for without: 
inheriting their antique, generosity towards inferiors. Unlike 
military superiors, Who are bound to consider and protect their 
liumblest brother soldiers, the industrial employers abuse the power 
of capital to carry theirpoints in opposition to the employed ; and 
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‘they have done so in defiance of equity, while the law authori 
or countenanced coalitions among the one party which it forba x 
the other. Passing thus briefly over evils which areunquestional E 
T must once more point out the pedantic blindness of that politica 
economy which, in the presence of such conflicts, hides its organic 
helplessness under an irrational declaration of the necessity of 
delivering over modern industry to its unregulated sourse. ‘The 
only consolation which hence-arises is the vague but virtual admis- 
sion of the insufficiency of popular measures, properly so called,— 

that is, of purely temporal resources,—for the solution of this vast 
difficulty, which can be disposed of by no means short of a true 
intellectual and moral reorganization. 


In Art, the main advance has been the exposure of the defect of 


Recent Aisthetic philosophical principle and- social destination, in 


Progress. modern Art, and of the hopelessness of’ imitation of 
antique types,—an e 


xposure which has been brought about by the 
general direction of. minds towards political speculation and regen- 


eration as a whole, Amidst the wildness, the esthetic vagabondism, 
1o which the negativ 


e philosophy gave occasion and encouragement, 
especially in France, “taking the form for the substance, and dis- 
cussion for construction, and interdicting to Art all large spontaneous 
exercise and sound general efficacy —there have been immortal 
creations which have established in each department tlie undi- 
minished vigour of the esthetic faculties of mankind, even amidst 
the most unfavourable environment. ‘Ihe kind of Art in the form 
of literature which ‘ppears most suitable to modern civilization is 
that in which private is historically connected with public life, 
which in every age necessarily modifies its charactor, ‘he Pro- 
testant civilization of times sufficiently remote and well chosen is 
represented, amidst the deep interest; of all Europe, by the immortal 
author of ‘Ivanhoe, ‘Quentin Durward, ‘Olą Mortality, and 
* Peveril of the Peak; while the Catholic civilization ig charminely 
represented by the author of ‘I Promessi Sposi," who is one of the 
chief ornaments of Art in modern times, his epic fori probably 
indicates the mode of renovation o£ Art Senerally when our civiliza- 
tion shall have become solid, energetic, and settled enough to con- 
stitute the'subject of æsthetic representation, The other fine arts 
have well Sustained their power, during this recent period, without 
having achieved any remarkable advancement, unless it be in the 
case of music, and especially dramatic music, the general character 
of which has risen, in Italy and Germany d) higher elévation and 
finish. A striking instance of the esthetic power proper to every 
great social movement is afforded by the sudden production, in a 
uation so unmusical as the French, of the most perfect type of 
political music in the Revolutionary hymn which was so animating 
to the patriotism of the citizen-soldiery of Prance., 
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The progress of Science was, at the ‘same time, steady aml 
effective, without any extraordinary brilliancy. On — Recent Scientific 
account of that progress, and of the supreme impor- progress. 
tance of science as the basis of social reorganization, and again, of 
the serious faults and errors involved in its pursuit, we must look 
a little more closely into its condition during this recent period. 

In mathematical science, besides the labours necessary for the 
completion of Celestial Mechanics, we have Fourier's great creation, 

- extending analysis to a new order of general phenomena by the 
study of the abstract laws of the equilibrium and motion of 
temperatures. He also gave us, in regard to pure analysis, his 
original conception on the resolution of equations, carried forward, 
and in some collateral respects improved, by various geometers who 
lave not duly acknowledged the source whence they derived the 
master ide® Geometry has been enlarged byZMonge's conception 
of the general theory of the family of surfaces—a view still 
unappreciated by ordinary mathematicians, and perhaps even by 
Monge himself, Lagrange alone appearing to have perceived its 

' full bearings. Lagrange at the same time perfected Rational 
Mechanics as a whole, by giving it entiré rationality and unity. 
Mhis great feat must. not however be considered by itself, but must 


be connected with Lagrange's effort: to constitute a true mathe- 


matica? philosophy, founded on a prior rénovation of transcendental 
by that incomparable work 


analysis, a. purpose which is illustrated 
in which he undertook to regenerate in the same spirit all the great: 
conceptions, first of analysis, then of geometry, and finally of 
mechanics. Though this premature project could not be wholly 
successlul, it will be, in the eyes of posterity, the pre-eminent 
honour of this mathematical period, even leaving out of the 
account the philosophical genius of Lagrange, the only geometer 
who has duly appreciated that ulterior alliance between the his- 
torical spirit and the scientific, which must signalize the highest 
perfection of positive speculation. Pure astronomy, or celestial 
geometry, must always advance in an inferior way, in comparison 
with celestial mechanics; but there have been some interesting 
discoveries,—as of Uranus, the small planets between Mars and 
Jupiter, and some others. In Physics, in the midst of some 
“hypothetical extravagance, many valuable experimental ideas have 
arisen in all the principal departments, and especially in Optics 
and Electrology, by means of the successive labours of Malus, 
T'resnel, ahd Young, on the one hand, and of Volta, Oersted, and 
Ampère on the other. We have seen how Chemistry, has, been 
advanced, in the midstoof the necessary demolition of Lavoisier $ 
‘beautiful theory, by the gradual formation of its numerical doc- 
trine, and: by the general series of electrical researches. But the 
great glory of the peried in the eyes of future generdtions will be 
Ahe creation of biological philosophy, which completes the positive 
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character of the mental evolution, while it carries modern science 
forward to its highest social destination. I have said enough, in 
the former volume, to show the importance of Bichat’s conceptions 
of vital dualism, and especially of the theory of tissues ; and of the 


successive labours of Vicq-d’Azyr, Lamarck, and the German 
school, to constitute the animal hierarchy, 


by the philosophical genius of Blainville 
portant discoveries of Gall, by w 
exception of social speculations, 
of the theologico-meta 
look the import 


since rendered systematic 
; and, finally, of the all-im- 
hich the whole of science, with the 
is withdrawn from the cognizance 
physical philosophy. We ought not to over- 
ant though premature attempt of Broussais to found 
a true pathological philosophy. His deficiency of materials and im- 
perfect biological conceptions should not render us insensible to the 
merit and the utility of this great effort, which, after having excited 
an undue enthusizsm, has fallen into temporary néglect. The 
biological evolution has certainly contributed, more than any other 
part of the scientific movement, to the progress of the human 


mind, not only in a scientific view, by affording a basis for the 
philosophical study of M 


) an, preparatory to that of Society, but far 
more in a logical view, by establishing that part of natural phi- 
losophy in which the synthetical spirit must finally prevail over 
the analytical, so 


as to develop the intellectual condition most 
necessary to sociological ‘speculation. 


In this way, but without 
being Suspected, the scientific movement was closely connected 
With the vast political crisis, through which social regeneration 
Was sought before its true basis was ascertained. 

. Meantime, the scientific element was becoming more and more 
incorporated with the modern social system. In the-midst of the 
fiercest political storms, scientific educational institutions were 
rising up, which were less devoted to specialities than they are 
now, though still too much so. Throughout civilized Enrope 
there was a striking increase in the amount of seieritific conditions 
imposed at the entrance on any of a multitude of professions and 
employments, by which means authorities who are most ‘nverselito 
reorganization are led to regard real knowledge moré and more as 
a practical safeguard of social order. Among the special services 
of science to the time is the institution 6f an admirable system 
of universal measures, which was begun by revolutionary France, 
and thence slowly spread among other nations This introduc- 
tion of the true speculative spirit among the most familiar trans- 
actions of daily life ig a fine example and suecestion of the 
improvements that must ensue Whenever à generalized scientific 
influence shall have penetrated the elementary economy of society. 
These are the favourable features of ‘the scientific movement. 
Ph. The vicious tendencies have grown in an over-pro- 
portion, and consist of that abuse of special research 
which I have so often had occasion to denounce and lament. In 
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all reforms, and in all progressions, the mést vehement opposition 
arises from within. Hildebrand’s enterprise of raising the Catholic 
clergy to be the head of society in Europe was counteracted by 
none so formidably as by the priesthood ; and in like manner, it is 


the savans who now oppose, with violent prejudice and passion, 
the%rganization of science which alone can give it the social influ- 
ence that if, ought to be obtaining. It is not ambition that trey. 
want, but enlargement and elevation, ‘Che partial perfection of 
our positive knowledge may easily deceive both the public and the 
workers as to the real value of most of the *contributors, each of 
whom has probably furnished an extremely minute and easy 
portion to the vast elaboration; and it is not always understood by 
the public that, owing to the extreme restriction of pursuit, any 
savant who may have avon honour in some single inquiry, may hot 
be above mediocrity in any view, even in connection with science. 
In the theological case, the clergy were superior to religion ; in 
the scientific case, on the contrary, the doctors are inferior to the 
doctrine. The evil 4s owing to the undue protraction of a state of 
things inevitable and indispensable in its day. 

We have seen that when modern sciencewas detached from the 
scholastic philosophy, there was à provisional necessity for a system 


„of scientific speciality ; and that because the formation of the differ- 


- avowedly ith the view of accumulating materia 


ent sciences was successive, in proportion 4o the complexity of their 
phenomena, the positive spirit could in no way have elicited the 
attributes of each case but by a partial and exclusive institution of 


f 

different orders of abstract speculation. But the very purpose of 
this introductory system indicated its transitory nature, by limiting 
its office tc the interval preceding the incorporation of rational 
positivity with all the great elementary categories, —the boundary 
being thus fixed at the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as my 
survey has shown. The two great legislators o£ positive philosophy, 
Bacon dnd Descartes, saw how merely provisional was this ascen- 
dency of the analytical over the synthetical spirit: and under their 
iufluence*the savans of those two centuries pursued their inquiries 
ls for the ultimate 
construction of a philosophical systems however imperfect their 
notion of such asystemMight be. . Tf this spontaneous tendenéy had 
been duly grounded, the preparatory stage would have come to its 
natural close on the advent of biological science; and, during the 
last half-century, the discovery of the scientific place of the intel- 
lectual and nioral faculties would have been received as completing 
the? system of natural philosophy, up. tO the threshold of social 
science, and as constituting an order of speculation in which, froni 
the nature of the phenomena, the spirit of generality must overrule 
the spirit of detail. But the habits of special pursuit, were too 
strong to be withstood at the right point ; and the preparatory stage 
lias been extended to the most disastrous degree, and even erected 
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i&to an absolute and indefinite state of affairs. It even appears as 
if the radical distinction were to be effaced between the analytical 
and the synthetical spirit, both of which are necessary in all positive 
speculation, and which shonld alternately guide the intellectual 
evolution, individual and social, under the exigencies proper to each 
age; the one seizing the differences and the other the resemblanées : 
the one dividing, and the other co-ordinating ; and therefore the one 
destined to the elaboration of materials, and the other to the con- 


struction of edifices. When the masons will endure no architects, 
they aim at changin 


ging the elementary economy of the human under- 
standing. Through this protraction of the preparatory stage, the 
positive philosophy cannot be really understood by any student, 
placed in any part of the present vicious organization of scientific 
labour. "Phe savans of each section acquire uly isolated fragments 
of knowledge, and "have no means of comparing the gGheral attri- 
butes of rational positivity exhibited by the various orders of 
phenomena, according to their natural arrangement. Each mind 
may be positive within the narrow limits of its special inquiry, while 
the slave of the ancient philosophy in all the rest. Each may ex- 
„hibit the fatal contrast” between the advancement of some partial 


conceptions, and the disgraceful triteness of all the rest: and this 
is the spectacle actually 


afforded by the learned academies of our 
day, by their very constitütion. "Phe characteristic parcelline out 
of these societies —a reproduction of their intellectual dispersion,— 
increases the mischief of this state of things by facilitating the rise 
of ordinary minds, which are less likely to amend the scientific 
constitution than to be jealous of a philosophical superiority of 
which they feel themselves incapable. It is lamentable’ that, at a 
time when the state of human affairs offers every other encourage- 
ment to the active pursuit of generalities, science, in which alone 
the whole solution lies, should be so degraded by the incompetence 
of its interpreters as that it now seems to prescribe intéllectual 
restriction, and to condemn every attempt at generalization, The 
demerit of the classes of savans implicated. iu the case varies in 
proportion to the independence and simplicity of the }fhenomena 
with which they are respectively engaged. "The seometers are the 
most Speciat and empirical of all; and the mischief began with 
them. We have seen how, though positivism arose in the mathe- 
matical Province, the geometers see nothing before them but a 
future extension of their analysis to all phenomena whatever; and 
how the absolute character of the old philosophy is more thoroughly 
preserved among them than any other class, from their greiiter 
intellectual restriction, The biologists on the contrary, whose 
speculations are necessarily dependent on all the rest of natural 
philosophy, and relating to a subject in which all artificial decom- 
position implies a spontaneous futur 


€ combination, would be the 
least prove to dispersive errors, and the best disposed’ for philo- 
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sophical order, if their education were in anf agreement with theire 
destination, and if they were not too apt to transfer to their own 
studies the conceptions and habits proper to inorganic research. 
Their influence is beneficial on the whole however, as counteract- 
ing, though too feebly, the ascendency of. the geometers. ‘Their 
progvession has, accordingly, been more impeded than aided by the 
learned bodies, whose nature relates to a preparatory period when 
the inorganic philosophy, with its spirit and practice of detail, 
flourished alone. The Academy of Paris, for instance, which had 
no welcome for Bichat, and formed a junction’with Bonaparte to 
persecute Gall, and failed to recognize the worth of Broussais, and 
admitted the brilliant, but superficial Cuvier to a superiority over 
Lamarck and Blainville, has a much less complete and general 
sense of biological philosophy than preyails beyond its walls. These 
faults of the%scientific class have become the morg conspicuous from: 
the new social importance that lras been accorded to savans during 
the last. half-century, and which has elicited at once their intel- 
Jectnal insufficiency and the moral inferiority which must attend 
it, since, in the speculative class, elevation of soul and generosity 
of feeling can hardly be developed without generality of ideas, 
through the natural affinity between narrow and desultory views 
and selfish dispositions. During a former period, when science 
began tq be systematically encouraged, pensions were given to 
savans to enable them freely to carry on their work; a mode of 
provision which was suitable to the circumstances of the time. 
Since the revolutionary crisis, the system has been changed in some 
countries, and especially in France, by conferring on learned men 
useful office and its. remuneration, by which they are rendered 
more independent. No inquiry was made, however, as to the 
fitness of the savans for the change. Education was one chief 
function thus appointed ; and thus we find education in special 
subjects more and more engrossed by learned bodies; and pupils 
sent forth who are less and less prepared to recognize the true 
position of-science in relation to human welfare. The end of this 
rovisional «state of things is, however; manifestly approaching. 
‘When science itself is found to be injured by the inaccuracy of 
observations, and by its *too selfish connection with profitablé in- 
dustrial operations, a change must soon take place : aud no influence 
will then impede the renovation of modern science by a generaliz- 
ation. which will bring it into harmony with the chief needs of our 
position. . We may regard the savans, properly so called, as an . 
equivocal class, destined to speedy elimination, inasmuch as they 
are intermediate between the engineers and the philosophers, unit- 
ing in an untenable way the speciality of occupation of the one, and 
the abstract speculative character of the other. Out of the aca- 
demies themselves the greater number of the sarans will melt in 
among the poor engineers, to form a body practically offering to 
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direct the action of Man upon nature, on 
required ; while the most eminent of the 
the nucleus of a really philosophical class directly reserved to con- 
duct the intellectual and moral rege; 


1 u neration of modern society, 
under the impulsion of a common positive doctrine. They will 
institute a general scientific education, which will-rationally swper- 


ivtend all ulterior distribution of contemplative labours by deter- 
mining the variable importance which, at each period, must -be 
assigned to each abstract category, and therefore first granting the 
highest place to social studies, till the final reorganization shall be 


sufficiently advanced. As for the savans who are fit for neither 
class, they will abide outside of any genuine classification, till they: 
can assume some ‘social character, speculative or active,—theit 
Special labours meantime being welcomed. with II just appreci- 
ation ; for those who are capable of generality can Winte the value 
of the special, while the understandine restricted to special pursuit 
can feel nothing but aversion for complete and therefgre general 
conceptions. This fact easily explains the antipathy which these 
Eionn leaders of. our mental evolution entertain against all 
ms and prophecies of true intellectual government, dreaded in. 
Proportion as its positivity renders it powerful acainst all usurpation. 
.-urning to the consideration of philosophy duris the last half- 
oie ANS i QUY, we find its state no less lamentable than 
galica pro- - that of Science. It might have been hoped that this 
int stt lave corrected the peculiar abe Aol 
jut it has not hea. > the spirit of generality for that of speciality : 
ine REA opcm e Instead oiean that vice, philosophy 
of subjects to a E to it by extending it, to the class 
diverged from a worn F oroughly repugnant. When science 
teenth centuries, without ier OR by in the sixteenth and seven- 
any other, philosophy, receding v Yet able to furnish “a basis for 
E HS py, receding further and further from science, 
which it had before directed, restricted į "^ liate 
formation of moral and social itself to the immedia' 


i theories, whi 7 ent 
relation to the only researches that could aoe a Ea 
a ; a 


as to either method or doctrine. Since the Separation took place; 


Fd has been in fact no philosopher, properly so called; no mind 
in which the oitually preponderant, 


the principles specially, 
m will doubtless become 


wie or generality has been hat 

müever might be its direction,—theolpo:o41 - 3 D r 
positive. In this strict sense, Leibnitz mie Metaphysical, or 
modern philosopher ; since no one after hima nate n the illus- 
trious Kant, with all his logical Power—has RE aly fulfilled 
the conditions of philosophical Seneralit a NODE with the 
advanced state of intellectual progres? Excépt some bricht 
exceptional presentiments of an approaching ‘renovation, the last 
half-century has offered nothing better tlan a barren dogmatic 
sanction of the transitory state of things new existing. , As however: 
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this vain attempt is the characteristic of wlfat is called philosophy. 
in our day, it is necessary to notice it. ` 3 

We have seen that the general spirit of the primitive philosophy, 
which still lingers through time and change, chiefly consists in 
conceiving the study of Man, and especially intellectual and moral 
Many as entirely independent of that of the external world, of 
which it is supposed to be the basis, in direct contrast with tke 
true definitive philosophy. Since science has shown the marvellous 
power of the positive method, modern metaphysics has endeavoured 
to make its own philosophy congenial with the existing state of 
the human mind by adopting a logical principle equivalent to that 
of science, whose conditions were less and less understood. This 
procedure, very marked from the time of Locke onward, has now 
issued in dogmatically sanctioning, under one form or another, the 
isolation and priority of moral speculation, by, representing this 
supposed philosophy to be, like science itself, founded on a col- 
lection of observed facts. This has been done by proposing, as 
analogous to genuine, observation, which must always be external 
1o the observer, that celebrated interior observation which can be 
only a parody on the other, and according tə which the ridiculous 
contradiction would take place, of our reason contemplating itself 
during the common course of its own acts. This is the doctrine 
which was learnedly prescribed at the very time that Gall was 
irreversibly incorporating the study of the cerebral functions with 
positive science. Every one knows what barren agitation has 
followed upon this false principle, and how the metaphysical 
philosophy of the present day puts forth the grandest pretensions, 
which prodace nothing better than translations and commentaries 
on the old Greek or scholastic philosophy, destitute of even an 
historical estimate of the corresponding doctrines, for want of a 
sound theofy of the evolution of the human mind. The parody at 
first implicated only the logical principle; but it soon compre- 
hended the general course of the philosophy. The speciality which 
belongs to inorganic researches alone, was transferred to this just 
when it ought to have been allowed to disappear even in its own 
domain of science. A philosophy worthy: of the name would at 
once have indicated to scientific men, and especially to. biologists, 
the enormous error they were committing by extending to the 
science of living bodies, in which all aspects are closely intercon- 
nected, a mode of research that was only provisionally admissible | 
even in reggrá to inert bodies, ‘That instead of this, the so-called 
philesopliy should have argued from the error of the other case, 


and have applied it systematically to the study which has always 
above all others, , 


been admitted to requiré unity and generality 
appears to me one of the most memorable examples on record of a 
disastrous metaphysica: infatuation. Guch is the decayed condition 
of the philosophical evGlution in the nineteenth century. BUMS 
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yery weakness is an evidence of the common sense of the need and 
the power of intellectual generality, since it is the affe tation of 
that quality which provisionally sustains’ the practical influence of 
a doctrine now in universal disrepute, which has no other office 
than keeping up, in an imperfect way, a notion of intellectual 
concentration in the midst of tle most. active dispersion. When 
the advent of the true philosophy shall have stripped the meta- 
physical doctrine of every vestige of this attribute, the supposed 
philosophy will disappear,—probably without any discussion, or 
any other notice than a comparison of its uses with those of its 
successor. ‘Then the great preparatory schism, organized by 
Aristotle and Plato, between natural and moral philosophy, will 
be dissolved. As modified by Descartes, it has now reached its last 
term, after having fulfilled its provisional office. ‘The intellectnal 
unity, vainly because prematurely sought by scholasticism, will 
now result, irrevocably, from the perpetual coincidence of philo- 
Sophical science and ‘scientific philosophy. ‘The study of amoral 
and social Man will obtain without opposition the due normal 
ascendency which belongs to it in the speculative system, because. 
it is no longer hostile to the most simple and. perfect contempla- 
tions, but is even based upon them and contributary to their use. 
However men may act in the presence of this change, —whether 
young thinkers adhere to the philosophy of egotism or join that 
of renovation; whether the savans will: rise to philosdphy, or 
Philosophers will return to Science; and however a narrow and 
self-interested majority may resist the change—there will be a 
nuclens of eminent minds to form the new spiritual body (which 
imay be indifferently called scientific or philosophical), under the 
sway and guidance E 


n i t an aoni general education, 
= ere ends my historical review of the last half-century, i 
it, of the whole past of the human race: P 


a survey len vi 
conviction that the present time is that in whieh, she idu 
renovation, so long prepared for ang projected by Rae and 
Descartes, must take place. Amidst Some personal impediments 
everything is essentially ready for the process, T Me Ed 
to show how clear it is, after the failure of all savannas of vain 
attempts, that science is the only basis ofsa true philoso hy; and 
that their union affords the only fulfilment of the Been of 
order and of progress, by substituting a sustained and determinate 
movement for a vague and anarchica] Agitation. It is for the 
thoughtful to judge whether my fundamental theory of human 
evolution, illustrated by the history of human progress, contains 
the principle of this great solution. But, before I ‘proceed fo the 
philosophical conclusions derivable frony the whole of this Work, 
I must offer a general elucidation of the new political philosophy 
which has been disclosed by the successive portions of my 
dynamical estimate, by specially anq Uirectly considering the 
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proper nature of the spiritual reorganization in which we have^ 
seen the avhole past converge, and from which the waa 
whole future must evidently proceed. ‘The reader evolution. 
cannot fail to bear in mind the concatenation of events, as pre- 
sented in my historical analysis; and he will not lose sight of my 
explanation that, though I was compelled, for the sake of clearness, 
to separate the negative from the positive progression of moderh 
times, the two were in fact most intimately connected, and must be 
so considered, in the act of drawing conclusions from them. It 
certainly appears to me that the whole course of human history 
affords so decisive a verification of my theory of evolution, that no 
essential law of natural philosophy is more fully demonstrated. 
From the earliest beginnings of civilization to the present state of 
the most advanced nations, this theory has explained, consistently 
and dispassinately, the character of all theggreat phases of 
humanity; the participation of each in the perdurable common 
development, and their precise filiation ; so as to introduce perfect 
unity and vigorous continuity into this vast spectacle which other- 
wise appears altogether desultory and confused. A law which 
fulfils such conditions must be regarded?as no philosophical 
»astime, but as the abstract expression of the general reality. 
s so, it may be employed with logical security to connect the 
past with, the future, notwithstanding the «perpetual variety which 
characterizes the social succession ; for its essential course, without 
being in any way periodical, is thus constantly referrible to a 
steady rule which, almost imperceptible in the study of any separate 
hen the whole progression is sur- 


‘phase, becomes unquestionable w i 
veyed. Now, the use of this great law has led us to determine the 


necessary general tendency of existing civilization by accurately 
marking the degree already achieved by the great evolution: and 
leuce results at once the indication of the direction which the 
systematic’ movement should be made to take, in order to accord 
with the spontaneous movement, We have seen that the most 
advanced part of the human race has exhausted the theological 
and metaphysical life, and is now at the threshold of the fully 
positive life, the elements of which are all prepared, and only 
awaiting their co-ordindtion to. form a new social system, more 
liomogeneous and more stable than mankind has hitherto had any 
experience of. ‘This co-ordination must be, from its nature, first 
intellectual, then moral, and finally political ; for the revolution 
which has tp be completed proceeds in fact from the necessary 
tendeacy of the human mind to substitute for the philosophical 
method which suited its infancy that which is appropriate to its 
maturity. In this view, the mere knowledge of the law of pro- 
gression becomes the general principle of solution by establishing 
a perfect agreement in the whole system of our undérstanding, 
^ through the preponderance, thus obtained, of the positive method, 
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"in social as in all other researches. Again, this last fulfilment of 
the intellectual evolution necessarily favours the ascendency of the 
spirit of generality, and therefore the Sentiment of duty, which 1S, 
by its nature, closely connected with 1t, so as naturally to induce 
moral regeneration. Moral laws are at present, dangerously shaken 
only through. their implication with theological conceptions that 
have fallen into disrepute; and they will assume a surpassing 
vigour when they are connected with positive ideas that are 
generally relied on. Again, in a. political view, the regeneration 
of social doctrine Tnust, by its very action, raise up from the midst 
of anarchy a new Spiritual authority which, after having disciplined 
the human intellect. and reconstructed morals, will peaceably be- 
come, throughout Western Europe, the basis of the final system of 
human society, Thus, the same philosophical conception which 
discloses to us the true nature of the great, problem-furnishes the 
Seneral principle of the solution, and indicates the necessary course 
of action. ees 

Tn the present stage, the philosophical corte 

Speculative are more important than politi 

Rpenaration:§ “to. SOCIS] regeneration ; 
wanted, while there is no 
provisional, which preserv. 
restless spirits that come forth du 
governments are relying on corr 
while the phi 8; and what 
the philosophers have to expect. from wise governments is that they 
Will not interfere. with the task while in progress, nor hereafter with 
the gradual application of nvention is, 
thus far, the ouly gov pening of the crisis, 

During its ascend- 

ulties, to introduce 

ons ; whereas, all‘other poli- 
usy erections lhat*they were 
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mplation and labour 
cal action, in regara 
because a basis is the thing 
lack of political Measures, more or less 


ring a season of anarchy. The 
uption and on repressive force, 


true position, 
xove, amidst vast diffic 
progressive though provisional instituti 
tical powers have written on their flir 


] t is ea 028 to Constitute ihernew spiritual 
Spiritual authority,—it is easy t 
athority, 


9 say who they will not be, and 

SY ‘will be, ` There will be no 
at of the Catholic Priesthood, for the benefit of 
Tneed nob say that tt will noble Si aran T 
class now existing ; canse the natural elements of 
the new authorit j 'orough intellectual and moral 
regeneration m accordance with the doctrine which is to organize 
them. The future spiritual power will reside in a wholly new class, 
in no analogy with any now existing, and originally composed of 
members issuing, according to their qualifications, from all orders 
of existing society,—the scientific having, to all appearance, no sort 
of predominance over the rest, ‘The advent of this body will be 
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essentially spontaneous, since its social sway can arise from nothing” 
else than he voluntary assent of men’s minds to the new doctrines 
successively wrought out: and such an, authority can therefore no 
more be decreed than it can be interdicted. As if must thus arise, 
little py little, out of its own work, all speculation about the ulterior 
forms of its constitution would be idle and uncertain, As its social 
power must, lke that of Catholicism, precede its political organiza- 
tion, all that can be done now is to mark its destination in the final 
social system, so as to show how it may act onthe general state of 
affairs, by accomplishing the philosophical labours which will secure 
its formation long before it can be regularly constituted. 

I cannot but suppose my readers convinced by this time that 
there is a growing pressure of necessity for a spiritual power 
entirely indapendent of the temporal,—governing opinions and 
morals, while the civil rule applies only to actse We see that the 
grand characteristic of human progress is an ever-increasing pre- 
ponderance of the:speculative over the active life: and, though the 
Jatter always keeps the active ascendency, it would be contradictory 
to suppose that the contemplative part of Man is to be for ever 
deprived of due culture and distinct direction in the social state 
in which the reason will find habitual scope and expansion, even 
among the lowest order, while the separation existed, in the Middle 
Ages, amidst a civilization which stood müch nearer to the cradle 
of human society. All the wise now admit the necessity of a per- 
manent division between theory and practice, in order to the perfect- 
ing of both; even in regard to the smallest subjects of study : and 
there can be no more hesitation about applying the principle to 
operations of the utmost difficulty and importance, when we are 
advanced enough for the process. Intellectually, the separation of 
the two powers is merely the external manifestation of the same 
distinction, between science and art, transferred to social ideas, and 
there systematized. It would be a vast retrogression, most degrad- 
ing to our intelligence, if we were to leave modern society below the 
level of that of the Midile Ages by reconstituting the ancient con- 
fusion which’ the Middle Ages had outgrown, without any of the 
excuse that the ancients had for that confusion. Yet more striking 
would be the return to barbarism in the moral relation. We have 
seen how, by the aid of Catholicism, Morality escaped from the con- 
trol of policy, to assume the social supremacy which is its: due, and 
without which it could not attain a necessary purity and univer- 
sality, hfs procedure, so little understood by the philosophie 
vulgar, laid the foundation of our moral education by securing from 
the encroachment of inferior and private interests the immutable 
laws which relate to the most intimate and general needs of the 
human race, It is celain that this indispensable co-ordination 
would have no consistence amidst the conflict of human passions if, 
resting only on an abstract doctrine, it was not animated and con- 
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“firmed by the intervention of a moral power distinct from, and 

independent of, the political. We know this by what we see of the 
breaches of morals that take place through the spiritual disorgan- 
jzation, and though the morality which accords with modern 
civilization is thereby secured from dogmatic attack;—fallen, as is 
the Catholic philosophy, which was its original organ. We may 
observe in our metaphysical constitutions themselves some recog- 
nition of the principle of separation in those remarkable preliminary 
declarations which give to the humblest citizens a general control 
of political measures. This is a feeble image and imperfect equiva- 
lent of the strong means furnished by the Catholic organism to every 
member for resistance to every legal injunction which should be con- 
trary to established morality,—avoiding, the while, any revolt against 
an economy regularly founded on such a separation. Since Mankind 
first really entered upon a career of civilization, this great division 
has been, in all respects, the social principle of intellectual elevation 
and moral dignity. —It fell into discredit, it is true, with the decline 
of Catholicism; but revolutionary prejudices are not to last for ever; 
and the nature of modern civilization both pr 
fur a renewal of the distinction, without any of the forced character 
which belonged to it in the Middle Ages. Under the ascendency 
of Industry, there can be no confusion between the speculative and 
the active authorities, Which could never be united in. the same 
organ, for the simplest and most restricted operations; and much 
less for those of hich social importance. Morals and manners are 
as adverse to such a concentration as capacities. Though the 
different classes imitate one another too much, and though wealth 
is held in pre-eminent honour at present, no one will pretend that 
riches can confer any right to decide on great social questions. 
Again, while artists, and, more disgracefully, scientific men, struggle 
in rivalship of wealth with industrial leaders, there is no, reason to 
fear that the esthetic and the scientific career can ever lead to high 
station by means of wealth. The generous improvidence of the one 
order of men, when their vocation is real, {s incompatible with the 
anxious solicitude necessary to. the Acquisition of wealth. The 
highest degrees of fortune and of cons 


: 1 ideration can never be united; 
the first belonging naturally.to services of immediate and material 


utility ; and the other following, more remotely, upon speculative 
labours, which, in proportion to iheir Superior social value, find at 
length their social reward in the highest veneration, , There is some 
recognition of the necessity of a Separate spiritual ‘government in 
the influence which actually belongs to men of letters and mela- 
physicians in our day; and the only ‘real question is whether 
society shall be governed on a basis of ascertained Knowledge and 
unquestionable philosophy, or whether it shall be guided by organs 
qualified neither by sound knowledge noy by genuine conviction. 


The answer is found in the fact that, whereas in the Middle Ages 


escribes and prepares 
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the separation of powers "was necessarily às imperfect as it was 
arbitrary, the tendency of the modern social spirit is to rénder 
human government more and more moral and less and less poli- 
tical. The moral reorganization is the most urgent; and if is ab 
the same time the best prepared. The governments decline it 
mor and more, and thus leave it for the hands that ought to 
assume it: and the peoples have had experience enough to cofi- 
vince them that existing principles of government have done all 
that is to be expected of them, and that social progress must 
depend upon a wholly new philosophy. i 
We have seen how the Greek philosophers dreamed of a political 
reign of Mind, and how dangerous and futile such a notion was. 
During the Middle Ages the Catholic system provided satisfaction 
for intellectual ambition: but when, by the demolition of that 
system, the wo orders of power were again cpnfounded, the old 
Utopia was revived. Except the few whom their philosophy raised 
above such desires, almost all active minds have been actuated, 
often unconsciously, by an insurrectionary tendency against a state 
of affairs which offered them no legal position. As the’ negative 
movement proceeded, such men grew mofe eager for temporal 
. greatness, which was then the only social eminence; and during 
the revolutionary convulsion, such aspirations exceeded all bounds. 
Such attempts, unsupported by any religious organization, must 
necessarily succumb to the power of wealth, which had established 
a material preponderance too strong to be shaken ; but the efforts 
themselves were very disturbing to the state of things which they 
could not essentially change. This principle of disorder is the 
more dangerous from its appearance of reasonableness. It is all 
that the most eminent rationality and morality combined can do to . 
preserve a mind of the present day from the illusion that, as moderu 
civilization tends to strengthen the social influence of intelligence, 
the government of society, speculative and active, onght to be con- 
fided to the highest intellectual capacity- Most minds that are 
occupied with social qvestious are secretly swayed by this notion,— 
without excepting those who repel the error which no one attempts 
rationally to vindicate. The separation of the two powers will 
extinguish this cause of?disorder by providing for the gratifitation 
of whatever. is legitimate in this ambition. ‘The sound theory of 
the case, as imperfectly presented in the Middle Age system, is, 
that it is the social function of Mind to struggle perpetually, in its 
own way, t9 modify the necessary rule of material power, by subject- 
ing it more and more to respect for the moral Jaws of universa 
harmony, from which all practical activity, public and private, 1s 
apt to revolt, for want of loftiness of view aud generosity of senti- 
ment. Regarded iu this way, legitimate social supremacy belongs 
neither to force nor to reason, but to morality, governing alike the 
actions of tlie one and the counsels of the other. Such, at least, ts 
; . 
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ihe type which is to be proposed, though it may never be fy 
realiZed: and in view of it, Mind may sincerely relinquish its 1 y 
pretension to govern the world by the supposed right of capacity, 
for it will be regularly installed in a noble permanent office, alike 
adapted to occupy its activity and recompense its services. , This 
spiritual authority will be naturally kept within bounds by the 
very nature of its functions, which will be those of education, and 
the consultative influencé which results from it in active life; and 
again, by the conditions imposed on their exercise, and the con- 
tinuous resistance which must be encountered,—the authority itself 
being founded on free assent, within the limits necessary to guard 
against abuse. Such an organization is the only issue for the 
disturbing political action of intelligence, which can escape from 
unjust exclusion only by aspiring to a yicious domination: and 
Statesmen at present protract the embarrassment ccused by the 
political claims of capacity by their blind antipathy to the regular 
Separation of the two powers.—The system needed would ve no 
less beneficial to the multitude than to the active few. ‘Lhe dis- 
position to seek in political institutions the solution of all difficulties’ 
whatever is a disastrous tendency of our time. Naturally arising 
from the concentration of powers, it has been aggravated by the 
constitution-making of the last half-century. The hallucination 


will be dissolved by the same philosophical instigation which will 
destroy that of a reign of Mind. While a social issue is provided 
for a large ment: 


al capacity, just popular claims, which are oftener 
moral than political, will receive the guidance fittest for their 
object. There can be no doubt that the legitimate complaints 
lodged by the masses against a system under which their general 
needs are too little considered, relate to a renovation of opinions 
and manners, and could not be satisfied by express institutions. 
‘This is especially true in regard to the evils inherent "n the in- 
equality of wealth, which afford the most dangerous theme to both 
agitators and dreamers ; for these evils derive their force much more 
from our intellectual and moral disorder than from the ‘imperfec- 
tions of political measures. ‘he philosophical expansion which is 
to work out the new system must, in this and in many other respects, 
exert;a very important rational influence org modern populations,— 
directly facilitating the restoration of general and durable harmony; 
always supposing that it is linked with conditions of progress, no 
less than of order, and that, while s 


h à howing that our social embar- 
rassments are independent of institutions, the new instruction shall 


teach us the true solution,—the Submission of all classes to’ the 
moral requirements of their position, under the instigation of a 
spiritual authority strong enough to enforce discipline. Thus 
might disturbing popular dispositions, now the constant source of 
political illusion and quackery, be reformed; and the vague, aod 
stormy discussion of rights would be replaced by the calm au 
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precise delerminations of duties. The one, a critical and meta - 
physical notion, necessarily prevailed till the negative progréssion 

was completed : the other, essentially an organic and positive idea, 

must rule the final regeneration : for the one is purely individual, 

and the other directly social. Tnstead of waking individual duty 

consist, politically in respect for universal rights, the rights of each 
individual wjll be regarded as resulting from the duties of others 
towards him: in the one case the morality will be nenrly passive, 
and will be ruled by selfishness: whereas in the other the morality 
will be thoroughly active, and directed by "benevolence. Here, 
ngain, the opposition of statesmen is wholly inconsistent with their 
own complaints of the eagerness of the popular mind for political 
solutions of their difficulties -—the difficulties exist; the popular 
tendency exists ; and no complaints of either can avail while poli- 
ticians themselves discountenance the only meas of correcting the 
thonghtless popular habit and desire. 

Suth are the services to be rendered by the new spiritual authority. 
Tn order to dispel the natural uneasiness excited by the mention of 
such an agency in our day, connected as it is in most minds with 
theocratic notions, T will briefly indicate its @ffices and prerogatives, 
and the consequent nature of its normal authority. 

Tf we resort to the Catholic organization as to a sort of pattern 
of spirstual government, we must remember that we have now 
nothing to do with the religious element ; and we must consider 
the clergy in their social relations alone. Being careful to do this, 
we may refer to my statement of their f unction, Tts Education- 
as being that of every spiritual authority ;— that of a function. 
directing Education, while remaining merely consultative in all 
that relates to ‘Action,—having, in fact, no other concern with 
action than that of recalling in each case the appropriate rules of 
conduct. | ‘he temporal authority, on the other hand, is supreme 
in regard to Action, and only consultative in regard to Education. 
hus the great characteristic office and privilege of the modern 
spiritual power will be the organization and working of a universal 
system of positive Education, not only intellectual, but also, and 
more emphatically, moral. In order to maintain the positive nature 
and social purpose of this education, it must be ever remembered 
that it is intended for the direct and continuous use of no exclusive 
class, however vast, but for the whole mass of the population of 
Western Europe. Catholicism established a universal education, 
imperfect and variable, but essentially homogeneous, and common 
to tite loftiest and the humblest Christians : and it would be strange 
to propose a less general institution for a more advanced civilization. 
The revolutionary demand for equality in education manifeste a 
sense of what was needed, and a forecast of what was coming. n 
our own time no feature of the existing anarchy is more disgraceful 
than the indifference of the upper classes about that absence of 
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popular education which threatens them with a fearful retribution. 
The positive philosophy teaches us the invariable homogeneousness 
of the human mind, not only among various social ranks, but as 

us that no differences 


regards individuals: and it therefore shows d 
are possible but those of degree, The system must be necessarily 
identical, but applied according to diversities of aptitude and of 
leisure. This was the principle and mode of the Catholic religious 
education : and if is now found to be the only sound one in the one 
kind of education that is regulated among us —special instruction. 
Hound this fundamental System. will ramify spontaneously the 
various collateral pursuits which relate to direct preparation for 
different social conditions. The scientific spirit must then lose its 
present, tendency to speciality, and be impelled towards a logical 
generality ; for all the branches of natural philosophy must furnish 
their contingent to.the common doctrine; in order tc which they 
must first be completely condensed and co-ordinated. When the 
swans have learned that active life requires the habitual and 
Simultaneous use of the various positive ideas tliat each of them iso- 
ates from all the rest, they will perceive that their social ascendency 
supposes the prior genéralization of their common conceptions, and 
Consequently the entire philosophical reformation of their present 
practice, Even in the most advanced sciences, as we have seen, 
the scientific character aù present fluctuates between the abstract 
expansion aud the partial application, so as to be usually neither 
thoroughly specul cive; a consequence of the 
le generality which rests the ultimate utility of the 
Positive spirit on minor Services, which are as special as the cor- 
responding theoretical habits. But this view, which ou 


à mere hindrance in the way 


tate : cO. and moral direction of 
civilized society; a necessary application, presenting nothing that 
18 Incidental or desultory, and imparting the utmost generality, 
elevation, unity, and consistency, to 


( the speculative ‘character. 
Under such a homogeneousness of view and identity"of aim, the 


various positive philosophers will naturally and gradually constitute 
a European body, in which the dissensions Hatin, break up the 
scientific world into coteries will Merge; and with the rivalries 
of struggling interests will cease the’ 


5 4 quarrels and coalitions which 
are the opprobrium of science in our da 


Under this system of general | 

Regeneration immovably based upon positive philosophy as a 

of morality. whole. Human nature being oue of the branches of 
positive knowledge, it will be understood how childhood is to be 
trained in good habits, by me: 


ans of the best prepossessions ; and 
how those habits and views are afterwards 10 be rationalized, so ‘as 
solidly to establish the uniy 


education, Morality will be 


ersal obligations of civilized Man,— © ' 


' contemplates 3 
„social sentiment bas hitherto been ‘cultivated, only in an indirect 


determining the regeneration of modern society- 
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duties personal, domestic, and social, with the modifications thet 
will be required by changes in civilization. We have seen lw all 
connection between theological faith and morality has long been 


‘recognized as arbitrary ; and any such degree of theological unity 


as 18 necessary for affording a basis to morality, would now suppose 
a vast system of hypocrisy, which, if it were possible, would be fatal 
to the veryamorality it proposed to sustain. In the present sfate 
of the most advanced portion of the human race, the positive spirit 
is certainly the only one which, duly systematized, can at once generate 
universal moral convictions and permit thé rise of a spiritual 
authority independent enough to regulate its social application. 
At the same time, the social sentiment, as a part of. morals, can be 
fully developed only by the positive philosophy, because if alone 
and understands the whole of human nature. ‘The 


and_evey contradictory manner, under the theological philosophy 
first, which gave a character of exorbitant selfishness to all moral 
acts; and then under the metaphysical, which’ bases morality on 
self-interest. Human faculties, affective as well as intellectual, can 
be developed only by habitual exercise "and positive morality, 
which teaches the habitual practice of goodness without, any other 
certain recompense than internal satisfaction, must be much. more 
favoumble to the growth of the Denerolent affections than any 
doctrine which attaches devotedness itseli to personal considerations, 


—the admission of which allows no fair play to the claims of our 
habit, sustained by 


generous instincts. Tt will be long before. t i 
powerful interests, will permit the systematizing of morality with- 
out religious intervention ; and when it is done, it will be by the 
fulfilment itself silencing all controversy z and this is why no other 
part of the great philosophical task can be nearly so important in 
j Humanity must 

be regarded.as still in a state of infancy while its laws of conduct : 
are derived from extraordinary fictions, and not from a wise estimate 
of its own nature ane condition. 

I must? point out another respect: in which this great task will 
satisfy a serious present exigency. We have seen International 
how the revolutionafy influence extended, as the ^u^ 
Roman sway once did, and the Catholic and feudal system. after- 
wards, over the whole of Western Europe ; whereas, the metaphysi- 
cal polity does not look beyond national action, in which the com- 
munity of nations is wholly lost sight of. It cannot be otherwise. 
while the temporal government is supposed to include the spiritual ; 
for the temporal union-of nations is impossible but through mere 
oppression by the strongest. ‘The five great nations concerned can- 
not be for a moment. supposed to be fused, or subjected to the same 
political government ; and yet the perpetual extension of their 
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mutual relations already requires the natural intervention of a 
moral authority which should be common to all, according to their 
aggregate affinities. This is now, as in the Middle Ages, the 
privilege of the spiritual power, which will connect the various 
populations by an identical educational basis, and thus obtain a 
regular, free, and unanimous assent, Such an education must have 
a European character; because Western Europe alone js qualified 
to receive it. It may hereafter be extended, even beyond the white 
races, as the outlying groups of humanity become fitted to enter 
the system; but, while asserting the radical identity of human 
nature everywhere, the new social philosophy must distinguish 
between positive societies and those which are still theological or 
metaphysical; in the same way that the Middle Age system dis- 
tinguished Catholic populations from those which were polytheistic 
or fetich. The only difference between the two cases «s that the 
modern organization is destined to a wider spread, and that there 
158 superior reconciling quality in a doctrine which connects all 
human Situations with the same fundamenial evolution. The 
necessity of extending the modern regeneration te Western Europe 
an general teaches us kow the temporal reorganization proper to 
each nation, must be preceded and directed by a spiritual reorgan- 
ization common to them all: and at the same time, the philosophi- 
cal constitution of positive:education provides the best instXumen- 
tality for Satisfying the social need of union by summoning all 
nationalities 1o the same task, under the direction of a homogene- 
ous, speculative class, habitually animated by an active European 
patriotism, The same power which administers education watches 
over the “pplication, through life, of the principles taught: thus 
this eminent authority, impartial in its nature, and planted at the 
general point of view, will naturally be the arbitrating power 
among the nations that it will have trained. nterna nana 
relations cannot be submitted to any temporal authority; aid they 
would be at the mercy of mere antagonism jf they did not fail 
n the eae beeen bru Seneral authority. Hence 
lust arise an entirely new diplomatic System ; or rather" 8- 
ing of an interregnum instituted by Wigs e. pus {he ien 
European tiansition,—as I have alrea Y éxplained. The great 
Wars ure no doubt over; but the divergences Which arise the more 
as relations extend will find new forms, less disastrous, but equally 
requiring the intervention of a Moderating power * The selfish 
interests which, for example, are brought into collision by the exten- 
sion of Industry, may be best kept in check by an authority which 
assigns its true value to the practical poing of view, which directs 
the moral education of nations, as well as of individuals and classes, 
and which must therefore be best filted to bring the divergences of 
practical life into subordination to a higher order of power. ` 


: " ] 
1 - BASIS OF ASSENT. S07 
urs : 
he diffetence of social character between this authority and the 
Catholic sway is easily pointed out, and important an oe 
to be understood. All spiritual authority must.rest ee 
on free and perfect confidence and assent, such as are accorded to 
intellectual and moral superiority; and they imply an agreement 
and sympathy iu a common primary doctrine, regulating the 
exercise and the conditions of the relation, which is dissolved when 
the doctrine is disbelieved. The theological faith was connected 
with some revelation in which the believer had no share; and it 
must therefore be wholly different from the? positive faith, which 
follows upon demonstration, open to universal examination, uuder 
due conditions. Thus, the positive authority is essentially relative, 
like the spirit of the corresponding philosophy: and as no individual 
can know everything and judge of everything, the confidence enjoyed 
by the mos eminent thinker is analogous to that which, in a limited 
degree, he accords in turn to the humblest intelligence, on certain 
subjects Dest understood by the latter. The absolute power of man 
over man, which was so dreadful and irresistible in former ages, is 
one for ever, together with the mental condition which gave rise 
to it: but, though the positive faith can never be so intense as the 
theological, its unsystematic action during the last three centuries 
proves that it can spontaneously occasion ‘a sufficient, agreement 
on suljects that have been duly explored, We see, by the universal 
admission of the chief scientific truths, notwithstanding their oppo- 
sition to religious notions, how irresistible will be the sway of the 
logical force of genuine demonstration when human reason attains 
maturity; and especially when its extension to moral and social 
considerations shall have imparted to it its full energy. There will 
be a sufficient harmony between the need and the power of a regular 
discipline of minds,—at all events, when the theologico-metaphysical 
system, with all its disturbing influences, has died out. These 
considerations may serve to dissipate the theocratic uneasiness that 
naturally arises on the mere mention of any spiritual reorganization, 
—the philosophical nature of the new government wholly pre- 
cluding such usurpations as those which were perpetrated by theo- 
logical authority. Nevertheless, we must nof suppose, ou the other 
hand, that the positive system will admit of no abuses^ The 
infirmity of our mental and moral nature will remain; and the 
social superintendence which will be natural will be also needful. 
We have only too much reason to know that true science is 
compatible with charlatanism, and that savans are quite as much 
disposed to oppression as the priests ever were, though happily they 
have not the same means and opportunity. „The remedy lies in the 
critical social spirit, which was introduced with the Catholic system, 
and which must attend again upon the separation of the two powers. 
Its disastrous exaggeration in our day is no evidence against its 
future efficacy, when it shall have been duly subordinated to the 
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oreanic spirit, and applied to restrain tlie abuses of the new system. 
The atniversal propagation of sound knowledge will check false pre- 
tension to a great extent: but there will also be need of the social 
criticism which will arise from the very constitution of the spiritual 
authority,—based as it must be on Principles which may be at all 
times appealed to, as tests of capacity and morality; Tf, under whe 
Catholic constitution, the meanest disciple might 

against any authority, spiritual or temporal, which h 
ordinary obligations, much more must such a liber 
the positive system, which exclndes no subject w 
cussion, under fitting conditions,—to s 
precision and indisy 
positive system. 


I have exhibited the nature and character.of the spiritual reor- 
The Tempora, ganization which must result from the »reparation 
TW. ^ of past ages. It is not possible to perform the same 
office in regard to the temporal system, because it must issue from 
the other; and it is impossible fo 
the general principle and spirit w 
of society. Of that privziple and s 
would be countenancing the empiri 
into detail, which 


Pubticand discard the..distinction bet; 


Tirate fune- functions,—a distinction wl 
ton. 


yemonstrate 
ad infringed 
ty exist under 
hatever from dis- 
ay nothing of the greater 
utableness of moral prescriptions under the 


0 €. he separation was never contemplated 
till the industri: à 


hand, with its normal functions; and, on the other, to the new 
system, with its partial and empirical operations, which were not 
perceived to have any tendency towards & new economy, Thence 
forward the conception represents our view of the whole past, in its 
negative and its positive progression ; 

SE c an, when public professions, 
Spiritual and temporal, dissolved, as an extension tool: place of 
functions which were formerly private, The distinction will endure 
till the primary conception of the new syster shall have taught all 
men that there is a public utility in the humblest office of co-opera- 
tion, no less truly than in the loftiest function of government. Other 
men would feel, if their labour were but systematized as the private 
soldier feels in the discharge of his humblest duty, the dignity 
of public service, and the honour of-a share in the action of whe 
general economy. Thus, the abolition of this distinction depends 
on the universal regeneration of modern ideas and manners. We 
have thus to discard altogether the notion of private functions, as 
belonging to a transitory system, and to consider all as alike ME 
after having put out of the question whatever functions have to be 


SS and it assumed its present 
preponderance when the final crisis beg: 
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eliminated ; that is, the theological and metaphysical offices whiels 
will then have expired. The modern economy thus présent- 
ing only homogeneous:elements, it becomes possible to form a con- 
ception of the classification that is to ensue. The elevation of 
private professions to the dignity of public functions need occasion 
no essential change in the manner of their discharge; but it will 
make all the difference in the world in their general spirit, and rot 
a little in théir ordinary conditions. While on the one hand there 
will be a universal personal sense of social value, there will be on 
the other hand an admission of the necessity of systematic dis- 
cipline, incompatible with a private career, but guaranteeing the 
obligations belonging to each function. ‘his one change will be a 
universal symptom of modern regeneration. 

The co-ordinating principle must be the same that I have applied 
in establishing the hierarchy of the sciences,—that of — Principle of 
the degree of generality and simplicity of the subject, co-ordination. 
according to the nature of the phenomena. The same principle was 
tested in its application in the ihterior of each science; and when 

swe were applying if, in biology, we found it assuming a more active 
character, indicating its social destination. ransferred from ideas 
and phenomena to actual beings, it became the principle of zoolo- 
gical classification. We then found it to be the basis of social 
statics ;,and our dynamical inquiry showed us that it has deter- 
mined all the elementary evolutions of modern social practice. » It 
must thus be regarded as the law of all hierarchies; and its succes- 
sive coincidences are explained by the necessary universality of 
logical laws. It will always be found working identically in every 
system which consists of homogeneous elements, subjecting all 
orders of activity to their due classification, according to their 
respective degrees of abstractness and generality. ‘This was the 
principle or classification in old societies ; and we see vestiges of it 
yet. in the military organization, where the very terms of office 
indicate that the less general are subordinated to the more general 
functions: ~ It needs no proof then, that, in a regenerated society, 
homogeneors in its elements, the change that will take place will 
be found to be in the elements, and not in their classification ; for 
such classification as has taken. place during the modern transition 
. has been all in accordance with the principle. The only difficulty 
therefore lies in estimating the degrees of generality inherent in the 
various functions of the positive ‘organism : and this very task has’ 
been almost entirely accomplished at the beginning of the last 
chapter, while the rest of the necessary material is furnished. by 
the preceding part of the Work; so that I have only to combine 
these different particulars to create a rational conception of tlie final 
economy. 
The idea of social subordination is common to the old and the 
“new philosophy, opposite as are their points of view, and transitory 
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as is the one view in comparison with the other. Tle old philos- 
‘ophyy explaining everything by the human type, saw everywhere a 
hierarchy regulated in imitation of the social classification. The 
new philosophy, studying Man in connection with the universe at 
large, finds this classification to be simply a protraction of the 
biological hierarchy. But science and theology, considering Man 
each in its own way,—the one as the first of animals, and the other 
as the lowest of angels,—lead to a very similar conclusion. The 
office of positive philosophy in this case is to subsfantiate the 
common notion of social subordination by connecting it with the 
principle which forms all hierarchies. 
The highest rank is held, according to that principle, by the 
Speculative speculative class. When the separation of the two 
classes hiyhest. Powers first took place under monotheism, the legal 
superiority of the clergy to all other orders was by no means owing 
only or chiefly to tlieir religious character. It was more on account 
of their speculative character; and the continued growth cf the 
tendency, amidst the decay of religious influences, shows that it is 
more disinterested than is commonly supposed, and testifies to the 
disposition of human reason to place the highest value on the most 
general conceptions. When the speculative class shall have over- 
come its dispersive tendencies, and returned to unity of principle 
amidst its diversity of employments, it will obtain the eminent posi- 
tion for which it is destined, and of which its present situation 
can scarcely afford any idea, 
Superior in dignity, the active class will be superior in express and 
immediate power, the division answering to the two opposite ways 
of classifying men, by capacity and by power. The same principle 
determines the next subdivision of each class, before pointed out in 


another connection. "The speculative class divides itsel i 
conn a é s Itself, according 
to the direction taken by the contemplative i ic 


t : : spirit, into tlie scientific 
or philosophical (which we know to be ultimately one), and the 
esthetic or poetic. Alike as these two classes are in their distinc- 
tion from the active, they so differ from each other as to require 
division on the same principle as rung throughout. Whatever may 
be the ultimate importance and eminent function of the fine arts, 
the esthetic point of view can never compare in generality and 
ubstractness with the scientific or Philosophical. The one is con- 
cerned with the fundamental Conceptions which must direct the 
‘universal action of human reason ; whereas the other is concerned 
only with the faculties of expression which mus; ever hold a 

The Practi- secondary place. As for the other leading class, the 

cal classes. active or practical, which comprehends the vast 
majority, ifs more complete and marked development has already 
settled the point of its divisions; so that, in regard to them, the 
theory has only to rationalize the distinctiovis sanctioned by spon- 
taneous usage. Industrial action is diviged into production and 


While the speculative class is thus ` 
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transmission of products; the second of which is obviously superio? 
to the first in regard to the abstractness of the work and the gen- 
erality of the relations. Further division seems to be indicated 
according as production relates to the mere formation of materials 
or their working up; and as the transmission is of the products 
theniselves, or of their representative sigus, the generality being 
greater in the second’ particulars than in the first. Thus we fifid 
the industrial hierarchy formed, the bankers being in the first, 
rank ; then the merchants; then the manufacturers ; and finally 
the agriculturists; the labours of the latter being more concrete, 
and their relations more special, than those of the other three 
classes, It would be out of place to proceed here to further sub- 
divisions, ‘hey will be determined by the same principle when 
the progress of reorganization is sufficiently advanced; and I may 
observe thatowhen that time comes, the most goncrete producers, 
the labourers, whose collisions with their Suits are now the 
most üangerous feature of our industrial state, will be convinced 
that the position of the capitalist is owing, not to any abuse of 
*strength.or wealth, but to the more abstract and general character 
of his function. The action and responsibility of the operative are 
less extensive than those of the employer; and the subordination 
of the one to the other is therefore as little- arbitrary and mutable 
as any ofher social gradation. o 
—. When the gradation is once established, it will be preserved from 
question and confusion, not only by the clearness Of Privileges and 
its principle, but by the consciousness in each order Compensations. 
that its own subordination to the one above it is the condition of its 
superiority to those below it; and the lowest of all is not without 
its own special privileges. The abuses attending all inequality 
will be restrained, not only by the fundamental education common 
to all, but by the more extended and severe moral obligations which 
press upon members of society, in proportion to the generality of 
their functions. Again, in proportion as social occupations are 
particular and concrete, their utility is direct, incontestable, and 
assured, and»the existence of the workers is more independent, and 
their responsibility more restricted — corresponding as their labours 
do to the most indispensable wants, ‘Thus, if the higher ranks are 
dignified by a more eminent and difficult co-operation, the lower 
have a more certain and urgent function: aud the last could pro- 
visionally exist by themselves, without perverting their essential 
character ; whereas the others could not. This difference is not 
only a guarantee of social harmony, but it is favourable to private 
happiness, which, when the primary wants are securely provided 
for, depends mainly on -the small amount of habitual solicitude : 
and thus, the lowest classes really are privileged in that, freedom 
from care, and that thoughtlessness, which would be a serious fault 
in the higher:classes, but are natural to them. 
VOL. Il. 20 
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= Jf we consider the sticcessive degrees of material iniportance, as 
tested by wealth, we find an apparent contradiction in our statical 
series, between the speculative and the practical order: for in the 
first, the preponderance lessens as we ascend the scale, while in the 
latter it increases. This is owing to a distinction too little attended 
to by the economists,—between the more general extension and- the 
"mire direct utility of any public services. Concrete labours, which 
prove to all eyes their own immediate use, are sure of a special 
recompense in proportion to their extension: but when the service 
is highly abstract, admitting of only an indirect appreciation, remote 
and dim, it is incontestable that, whatever may be its final utility, 
extensive in proportion to its generality, it will bring in less wealth, 
ibrough the insufficient private estimation of a class whose partial 
influence admits of no ordinary analysis. Hence the dangerous 
error of measuring social participation by wealth, withowt distinction 
of the two orders, the speculative an 


d the active,—thus extending 
to the first the law which relates only to the second. För instance, 


if the final results, even industrial only, of the great astronomical 
discoveries which have improved navigation conld be estimated in 
each expedition, it is “evident that no existing fortune could give 
any idea of the enormous wealth which would be realized by the 
heirs of the Keplers and the Newtons of society,—be the toll fixed as 
low as possible. Such aszase’ shows the absurdity of the principle 
of pecuniary remuneration for all genuine services, by proving that 
the most extended utility must, on account of the remoteness and 
diffusion that belong to its generality, find its reward, not in wealth, 
but in social honour. Even in the speculative class, the same dis- 
tinction is evident,—the æsthetic order being more in’ the way of 
wealth than the scientific,—inferior as their ultimate utility must 
be,—because they are more easily and immediately appreciated. 
Yet, in the face of these facts, there are economists who propose 
that the most abstract labours should be left to fhe protection of 
private interest. On the whole, it is clear that the greatest deposit 
of wealth will be in the middle of the hierarchy, with the banking 
class, who naturally head the industrial movement, and whose ordi- 
nary operations are at once appreciable and sufficiently general to 
favour the accumulation of capital. These circumstances, ab the 
same time, cannot but render them more worthy of their tempora 
importance,—swhenever, at least, their education shall be appropriate 
to their function. heir familiarity with abstract and extended 
enterprises must foster the spirit of generality, and, an unusual 
aptitude for social combinations; so that -with them will the 
temporal power principally rest. It, wil] be remembered that, this 
class will always be the least numerons in the industrial order; for 
the hierarchy will constantly exhibit growing numbers, in propor- 
Won as work becomes more particular and urgent, and therefore 
admits and requires more multiplied agents. 


j THE LOWER CLASSES. IS 


oO: 

What I lave said of the public character of all social offices 

under the new organization relates only to their social ^ Practicdt 
aspect, and not at all to the mode of their fulfilment. privacy- 
Tn fact, the more the individual is improved by education, the more 
freely may the execution of public operations he confided to private 
industry. The less general and more actual labours,—those which 
belong to the practical order,—may be safely delivered over to the 
natural action of individual minds ; ‘and, while the prerogative of the 
central authority is carefully preserved, there will be entire freedom 
from any regulating spirit which could impede spontaneous activity, 
on which progression directly depends. In the speculative case, 
however, the social efficacy is too indirect, too remote, and therefore 
too little felt by the multitude to depend altogether on private 
estimation for aid: and public munificence should protect labours 
of this kind, the political character of these functions becoming 
manifest, in proportion as they are more generalind abstract. This 
ig the only way in which there can be any distinction between 
public and private professions; and the distinction will not affect 
the idea of a common social destination. 

Tt can hardly be necessary to point out that there will be perfect 
freedom in the formation of the respective classes of Practical 
the positive hierarchy. The direct effect of a universal — rcedom. 
education is to place every one in the sityation best adapted to his 
abilities, whatever his birth may have been. This is a liberty 
which depends more on general manners than on political institu- 
tions; and it depends upon two conditions, —that access to every 
social career should remain open to the capable; and that there 
should be some means of excluding the unworthy. When order 
is once completely established, such changes will become excep- 
tional; becanse it is natural for professions to be hereditary. Few 
have a deverminate vocation, and few social employments require 
such a vocation * so that the disposition to domestic imitation wil 
have its way; whereas, the quality of the universal education and 
the state of social manners will be safeguards against this heredi- 
tary tendency assuming any oppressive lom» -Rhere 18: nor Loony 
for apprehension of any restoration of the system of castes. ` Caste 
can have none but a theological foundation ; and we „haves long 

assed out of the last social phase that is compatible with it; and 
its remaining traces are, as T have shown, fast disappearing from 
amidst the advanced civilization of Western Europe. 

Te remains for me to point out the connection between 
such .an organization and the just claims of the lower classes: 
and for this purpose I must ascertain the influence of such a con- 
nection, both upon the mass of the people and upon the speculatiye 
class. E 

‘Any spiritual power must be, by its very nature, popular ; for its 
function is to seb up niorality to guide the social movement, and 
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its closest relations therefore must be with the most numerous 
fopuar Classes, who most need its protection. "Phe Catholic 
clatma. Church was obviously doomed to decay when it for- 
sook its task of enlightening and protecting the people, and 
inclined to aristocratic interests: and in the same way, the 
inherent nullity of Protestantism appeared in the impotence of its 
peny authorities to protect the lower classes: and in the same way 
again, we recognize the empiricism and Selfishness which spoil the 
speculative elements of our modern Society in the strange aristo- 
cratic tendencies of-so many savans and artists, who forget their 
own humble origin, and disdain to apply to the instruction and 
protection of the people the influence they have acquired,—pre- 
lerring indeed to use it in confirmation of their own oppressive 
pretensions. There must be, in the normal state of the final 
economy, a strong sympathy between the speculative glass and the 
multitude, from tlieir analogous relation to the possessors of the 
chief temporal power, from their somewhat similar practical situa- 
tion, and from their equivalent habits of material improvidence. 
Yet more important is the popular efficacy of the speculative 
authority, on account both of its educational function and of its 
regular intervention as moderator in social conflicts, through its 
habitual elevation of views and generosity of. disposition. With- 
out at all quitting its attitude of impartiality, its chief gare will 
always be directed towards the humbler classes, who, on the one 


land, are much ‘the most in need of a public education such as 
their private means cannot attain; and, on the other hand, are 
much more expose 


d to constant injury. Even now, vast benefit 
would ensue ii, in preparation for the system to come, positive 
knowledge and philosophy were sedulously brought within reach of 
the people. In the educa ectual expan- 


utional direction, the intell 

sion would be much greater than is now easily believed: and the 
advantage in the other respect, in protecting them from. collision 
with the governing classes, would be no less evident. The positive 
philosophy would teach them the real value of the political institu- 
tions from which they are apt to hope so much, and convince them 
of the superiority off moral over Political solutions. All evils and 
all pretexts derived -from social disturbance would thus be 
obviated: quacks and dreamers would lose their vocation ; and no 
excuse would be left for delay in social reform. When it is seen 
why wealth must chiefly abound among the industrial leaders, the 
positive philosophy will show that it is of small importance to 
popular interests in what hands Capital is deposited, if its employ- 
ment is duly useful to society at large : and that condition depends 
much more on moral than on po 


litical methods. No jealous legal 
provision against the selfish use of wealth, and no mischievous 


intervention, paralysing social activity by political prohibition, can 
be nearly so effectual as general reprobation, grounded on an , 
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ascertained principle, under the reign of positive morality. , Thê 
new philosophical action would either obviate or repress all the 
dangers which attend the institution of property, and correet 
popular tendencies by a wise analysis of social difficulties, and a 
salutary conversion of questions of right into questions of duty.— 
In its impartiality it will make the superior classes participate in 
the lesson, proving to them the great moral obligations inherent^n 
their position ; so that, for instance, in this matter of property, the 
rich will morally consider themselves the depositories of the wealth 
of society, the use of which will not involve any political responsi- 
bility (except in extreme eases), but should lie under a moral 
supervision, necessarily open to all, from the indispntableness of its 
principle, and of which the spiritual authority is the natural organ. 
Since the abolition of personal servitude, the lowest class has never 
been really incorporated with the social system the power of capi- 
tal, once a, means of emancipation, and then of independence, has 
become exorbitant in daily transactions, however just is its influ- 
ence through its generality and superior responsibility. In short, 
“this philosophy wilbshow that industrial relations, instead of being 
left to a dangerous empiricism and an Óppressive antagonism, 
must be systematized according to moral laws. The duty to the 
lower classes will not consist in almsgiving, which can never be 
more tlmn a secondary resource, nor made reconcilable with any 
high social destination, in the present advanced state of human 
condition and dignity. The obligation will be to procure for all, 
suitable education and employment,—the only conditions that the 
lower classes can justly demand. Without entering on ihe per- 
plexed subject of wages, it is enough to say that their settlement 
will be largely influenced by the same agency. We need not 
inquire whether any political institutions will in course of time 
embody social securities of this kind: it is enough that the prin- 
ciple will remain eminently moral, in as far as it will be efficacious 
and harnionizing. 

Such will be the effest on society of the philosophical preparation 
for the new^system. It is very observable that the Reciprocal 
reciprocal action on philosophy will be no less béne- Deets. 
ficial. In such a combihation, the people will give to the philoso- 
phers more than they will have received from them. The popular 
adhesion will be the safeguard of the spiritual power against agres- 
sion from the temporal, such as will be instigated by human passions 
under the positive system, as under every other, notwithstanding" 
its níllder practical activity, and the increased sway of reason over 
conduct, On the one hard, the rich men may show their pride of 
wealth on occasion of the material dependence of the speculative 
class; and these again may manifest the disdain which men of 
theory are wont to feel towards men of practice : and then will the 
people beconie the regulators of their conflicts, more even than in. 
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The Middle Ages, being indebted to the one power ior education 
and moral influence, and to the other for employment and material 
assistance; and always holding the balance between them, as of 
old. 3 

If such be the prospect of the normal conditio 


Preparatory scribe the preparatory stage w 
"stage. 


n, it is easy to de- 
hich is near at liand. 
If popular participation is necessary to the new 
- spiritual authority in its established condition, much more must it be 
so as a help to attain that condition. The wise permanent advocacy 
of popular interests is the only means by which the people can be 
taught the importance of the philosophical action which statesmen 
scoff at: and, when the spiritual power has become strong enough, 
its intervention in the collisions which must happen frequently in 
the absence of industrial system, will make its value more felt, and 
its function better, understood, perpetually, by all classes. The 
classes which now recognize the Supremacy of wealth alone will 
then be led by decisive, and sometimes very painful experience to 
implore the protection of the spiritual authority which they now 
regard as purely chimerical. ‘The same causes-which will make it 
the arbiter in collisioifs will make it the moderator in the social 
controversies in which already the need of such an influence is sorely 
felt: and on such services will rest its power, because they will 
command free assent anc allegiance. ‘There is nothing to Fe hoped 
from the political controversies which agitate- the upper classes. 
Their disputes about the substitution of persons, ministerial or royal, 
have little interest for the bulk of society, and have no organizing 
tendency: 'Phe popular point of view is the only one which natur- 
ally offers a survey sufficiently large and clear to connect the present 
with the whole of the past, and to give an organic direction to the 
general mind. No agitation about political rights will meet the 
popular need, which can be satisfied with nothing more restricted 
than security of Education and Employment ; and these can be 
obtained by no means short of social reorganization. Plis is the 
strong bond between popular, needs and philosophical tendencies ; 
and by means of it, the true social point of view wilt prevail in 
proportion to the share borne by the claims of the lowest classes in 
the great ‘political problem. When the positive philosophy shall 
‘ave penetrated that class, it will doubtless find a readier and hap- 
pier reception than: in any other; and the reaction that will ensue 
upon the higher classes will be no lesg fortunate, ag enlightening 
them, in the only possible way, in regard to the whole-social situ- 
ation: In the midst of the painful conflicts which must recur till 
' the conditions of order and of Progress ^re fulfilled, the true phi- 
losophers who will have foreseen them will be prepared to exhibit 
the great social lessons they afford, and will convince the nocie 
parties that political measures are al together inadequate to the chre o 
social evils. These few remarks may direct the reader's attention to ' 
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ilie connection between the systematic development of the positive 


itself to be more organie than the retrograde school, 


philosophy and the social establishment of the popular cafise,— 
exhibiting the alliance that is needed between a great idea and a 
great force; and I could not close my general estimate of the 
spiritual reorganization with a more emphatic statement. 

Po the reader's mind it may be safely left to compare the con- 
ditions of orler and of progress in the existing state promotion of 
of things, and in that which is to come. ‘The new Order and 
philosophy takes up the disorder at ifs source, and Progress. 
reorganizes opinions, which are next: to piss into morals and 
manners, and lastly into institutions. It adopts positive methods 
as well as doctrines, transforms the position of existing questions, 
the way of treating them, and their preparatory conditions: thus 
affording a triple logical security for social order. Subordinating 
the spirit 05 detail to that of generality, and therefore the notion of 
right to that of duty, it demonstrates the moral nature of the chief 
social difficulties. It substitutes the relative for the absolute 
spirit, and thus regards the whole past as à gradual evolution of 
the human mindeand destiny, preparatory to present and future 
action. Lastly, it educes the science of Suciology, and assigns its 
position in the scale of human knowledge, under indisputable 
conditions, which exclude the incompetent from interference, and 
devolve these ‘lofty contemplations upor the rare order of minds 
that are competent to them. Such is the promise with regard to 
Order. As to Progress, —the revolutionary party, which alone is 
e, is by no means obliged to desert the great rules which 


progressiv è t 
have advanced it thus far ; but only to strip them of their absolute 
and use them as relative: 


metaphysical character, and to accept 

nnd in fact, when the ancient system is fairly discarded, and the 
new order is steadily growing up, the dogmas of the progressive 
party will acqnire new strength and admit of a bolder application 
than ever. Whatever demolition remains to be effected will be 
done with the avowal that it is a transitional act, necessary to open 
the path°of progress. a We have seen that the critical spirit, while 
duly subordinated to the organic, is rather favourable than hostile 
to its social efficacy ; and in its renovated and clearly defined state 
it must become a genttine aid to progress by exposing thé impo- 

tence of metaphysicians and legists as ? governing power, and by 

making war with the intellectual and moral vices which impede 

the growth of the new social elements. Thus will the positive 

philosophy fulfil the conditions laid down at the beginning of this 


volüme. Without effort, and without inconsistency, it will show 
aud more pro- 


«o that it may be described indif- 
ferently by either attribute. Tending to unity or to dissolve all 
parties by the satisfaction of all their reasonable desires, the positive 
school may hope to gather disciples from every class. Among the 


gressive than the revolutionary, 


j` 
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Gergy, there may-be some who can appreciate the réstoration of 
spiriitial authority, amidst the change of conceptions on which it 


must be grounded. Among the military class, there must be some 


who ean rightly understand their existing function of preserving 

material order till it is systematically provided for. 
and esthetic classes must hail a philosophy which will 
to the highest social rank and rule, The industrial leaders would 
appreciate, if their education did but admit of it, the protection to 
be afforded them against popular collisions, and the award of tem- 
poral supremacy. And I have shown why the positive school is 
likely to have the emphatic support of the lowest. class of all. . 
Among the equivocal and anomalous orders which can be included 
in none of these, there must be individuals who would gladly enter 
the positive school 3—metaphysicians who see the virtue of gener- 
ality in, contrast to excessive speciality; and literary men, and 
even lawyers, who might find stimulus and scope for the exercise 
of their particular talents of exposition and discussion? I ‘nave 
never concealed my conviction that no collective adhesion can be 
looked for during the stage ‘when men's prejudices and passions 
will be hurt more sensibly than their best desires will be evatified. 

he empiricism and egotism that belong to our anarchical condi- 
tion are but too congenial to the youth of society: and every class 
resists the proposal of a new classification : and thus, all aceessions 
will be, for some time, of individuals. But from all quarters due 

' support will arise. If, in the last century, the negative philosophy, 

with all its anarchical tendencies, found support even from kings, 

ecause it corresponded with the needs of the time, we may surely 
hope for an equivalent reception for the positive philosophy in the 
nineteenth century, when from it alone we may hope for what we 
need,—the re-establishment of a normal condition in the most 
advanced state of society, and the extinction of the collisions which 
are occasioned by intellectual and moral anarchy, and which are 
spreading with its propagation. ^ 

I have adhered throughout my surve 


National par- Original limitation, — s 
ticipation. 


The scientific 
elevate tem 


y apd speculation to my 
i peaking solely’ o£ Western 
Europe, and taking no notice whatever of the rest of 
the huian race. Such must be the cours: 
ophers, who must: leave the Asiatic tribes, 


Europe, to work out for themselves th 


and enter into the most advanced, as th 


age shall determine, 


ewf the positive philos- 
and even those of Eastern 
cir preparatory conditions, 
€ circumstances of a future 
It is not our business to decide by anticipa- 
tion what that preparatory course must be, nor when it shall ser- 
minate; nor to suppose that each race or mation must imitate in 
all particulars the mode of progression of those which have gone 
before, Except for the maintenance of general peace, or the natural 
extension of ‘industrial relations, Western Europe must avoid ‘any 
large political intervention in the East; and’ there is as much to be 
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done at hore as can occupy all the faculties of the most advanced 
portion of the human race. i : 
Though the five nations of Western Europe are essentially homo- 
geneous, there are differences among them all which affect the 
reception and establishment of the positive philosophy and organiza- 
tio. The survey that we have made of the negative and positive 
progression affords us materials for a judgment as to the aptitude 
of each, all local prejudice being, as far as possible, discarded. 
France is pointed out by all evidence as the chief ds 
seat of social reorganization, from the decomposition eerie? 
of the old system being earlier and more complete there than else- 
where, and the various kinds of scientific and :esthetic evolution 
` being, if not more advanced, of greater social influence than in other 
countries. Industry, if not specially developed to the greatest extent, 
has carriedaup the temporal power to an unparalleled political posi- 
tion; and there is a national unity in France which is remarkable 
for its cómpleteness and permanence. ‘The disposition of men of 
science, philosophy, and art, all over Europe, to regard Paris as a 
' common country, is as significant as (he subordination of all France 
to Paris, in showing that the foremost pice, which has been so 
hardly acquired, is likely to be maintained. Iam — p 
disposed to think that Italy comes next, in spite of e 
her want of nationality. "Phe military spirit is more nearly extinct 
` there than anywhere else ; the theological emancipation is complete, 
as regards cultivated minds : and there may we find the strongest 
traditional sense of the division between the spiritual and the tem- 
poral powers. The scientific and industrial evolutions are almost 
as much advanced as in France, but with less social effect, from 
the extinction of the theological and aristocratic spirit being less 
popular, „Both are nearer however to their final ascendency than 
in any other nation. The esthetic evolution is, as I need hardly 
say, so nearly complete and universal, as to have sustained specula- 
tive life in even the lower order of minds. The want of nationality 
must keep back Italy from such a political leadership as is reserved 
for France; But the propagation of the original movement is noti 
hindered by this. On the contrary, the spiritual reorganization 
may be thereby stimulated, as a result both of the special pres- 
ence of Catholicism and of the greater eagerness for a European 


unity, from the impossibility of establishing an Italian one; that 
European unity being obtainable only through intellectual ant 
moral regeneration. Next comes the German oman 
nation, because the military or feudal, and even a 

the religious spirit, while less thoroughly exhausted than in 
Italy, is not so dangerously incorporated with the movement of 
modern society as in-England. Nor is the political influence of 
Protestantism so inwrought and universal; nor has the temporal 
concentration of power assumed the aristocratic form, but the far 
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tiore favourable one of monarchy. The great danger'is from the 
metaphysical spirit, which is doubtless more prevalent there than 
anywhere else; but it is certainly rapidly.on the decline. Apart 
from that, the positive evolution is, in nearly all its departments, 
more advanced than in England, and especially in regard sto the 
social influence which belongs to it. Though the philosophy inay 
he Inistaken, the philosophical spirit of the Germans disposes them 
to general meditation, which compensates largely for the dispersive 
tendencies of our scientific specialities. ‘The industrial evolution, 
. while less developed than in England, is nearer to its ultimate 
destination, because its expansion has been more independent of 
aristocratic rule. The want of nationality, occasioned mainly by 
Protestantism, may be of a different character from the Italian ; but 
it acts in the same way as a stimulus to the positive regeneration 
which is to be the common inheritance of Western Evrope. The 
England, English nation seems to be, for reasons already ex- 
hibited, less prepared for such an issue than any 

other branch of the great family, except Spain, where retarding | 
influences of a special kind have been at work. “We have seen how 
the feudal spirit, and tHe theological also, have preserved a danger- 
ous political consistence, by means of the modification which they 
have gradually undergone,—a consistence which is compatible with 
partial evolutions of considerable duration, but is a serious cbstacle 
to final reorganization. The retrograde, or at least the stationary 
system had been organized there with unusual strength, in both its 
spiritual and its temporal province. The English constitution is as 
hostile as Jesuitism itself to human emancipation ; and the material 
compensation which has been, offered as a bond of incorporation 
with the modern movement has become, amidst a great excitement 
of industrial activity, a serious politieal hindrance in many ways, 
—among others, by protracting the sway of an aristocracy which 
stands, in virtue of a. military principle, at the head of a practical 
movement; by vitiating the mental habits of the people at large, 
through an exorbitant prevalence of concrete-and utilitarian views; 
and again, by encouraging, to the injury of the national:morals and 
manners, a pride and cupidity which tend to separate the English 
peoplé'fronr the rest of the European family. This disposition has 
impaired, as we have seen, the development of science, and also of 
art, with the exception of Poetry, great as are the individual 'ex- 
inples of achievement in both: and the social influence of both 
is more immature than in France, Italy, or Germany. All this is 
no hindrance to the new philosophy finding. more effectual help 
from individuals in England than anywhers else, except in France, 
prepared as such minds are by the social state in which they live. 
‘They. are saved from the chimerical hope, so fatal on the Continent, 
of redemption by means of a universal imitation of the British con- 
stitution, whose transitory and inadequate character must be better 
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understood at home than on the Continent. Again, if the practical 
spirit be exorbitant, it brings one advantage with it,—thiat, W hile it 
does not check general meditation in minds to which such contem- 
plations are congenial, it gives them à character of clearness and 
reality which is not to be found elsewhere. Finally, in consequence 
of the inferior social importance of scientific bodies, individual 
savans have more originality than on the Continent, and can better 
withstand the dispersive tendencies that belong to the régime of 
speciality, the philosophical - conversion of which will probably 
encounter fewer obstacles in England than in ‘France. There is no 
occasion to justify ab any length my assigning the last place to 
Spain. ‘Though the retrograde system is in reality : 
less substantial than in England, it is more repres- 
sive, from being badly administered. The extreme enforcement of 
Catholicisnt has been less favourable than in Italy to mental eman- 
cipation, „and to the maintenance of the political habits of the 
Middle Ages in regard to the separation of the two powers. In the 
last respect the Catnolic spirit was much impaired through a too 
close incorporation with thé system of government ; $0 38 rather to 
excite vicious theocratic tendencies than {8 promote a rational co- 
ordination between the moral and the political power. ‘These con- 
siderations however do not impair the claims of Spain to admission 
into the great European commonwealth, where former connection 
is an all-sufficient reason for present inclusion, nobwithstanding 
some incidental embarrassment, philosophical or political, that may 
thence arise. ‘The resistance of the Spanish people to the oppres- 
sive invasion of Bonaparte testifies to a moral energy and political 
tenacity which, in that country particularly, reside in the mass of 
the people, and guarantee their fitness for the final system when 
their special liabilities to retardation: shall have been outgrown. 
We see that the preparation for the positive system 1s unequal 
among these five nations : and it follows that in the working out 
of the scheme their respective advantages should be | 
and converted into means of fulfilment. This must be done. by the 
co-operation of the best minds in exch nation, who should system- 
atize the intellectual and moral offices which are de- Co-operation 
clined more and more ‘by the Europea governments, vof thiitiers. 
and delivered over to independent thinkers. Such thinkers may 
form a positive Council, under one form, o" another, and act either, 
by reviewing and renovating all human conceptions ; Or by insti- 
tuting seats of education for the advancement of positive knowledge, 
and the training of fit coadjutors; oF regulating the application 
of the system through unremitting instruction of all kinds, and even 
by philosophical intervention in the political conflicts which must 


arise till the old sociel action is exhausted. 


Spain. 


By the review of the former social states of mankind, and the 
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sketch, of the future organization of society which I have now 
completed, I trust I have fully redeemed my promises, as offered 
both at the beginning of this work, and atethe outset of the socio- 

Results of the logical portion. At a time when moral and political 

Suciological ^ convictions are fluctuating for want of a sufficient 

eem intellectual basis, I have laid the logical foundation 
of firm convictions, able to withstand discordant passions, public 
and private. At a time when practical’ considerations are exces- 
sively preponderant, T have restored the dignity of philosophy, and 
established the social reality of sound theoretical speculations by 
instituting a systematic subordination of the one to the other, such 
as 18 essential to social stability and greatness. At a time when 
human reason is liable to be frittered away under an empirical 
system of dispersive speciality, I have annoünced, and even intro- 
duced the reign of the spirit of generality, under which alone a 
Universal sentiment of duty can prevail. These three objects have 
been attained by the institution of a new science, the last and most 
Important of all, which is as positive and logical as any of the other 
sciences I have treated of, and without which the system ‘of true 
philosophy can have heither unity nor substance. The future 
progress of Sociology can never offer so many difficulties as- this 
original formation of it; for it furnishes both the method by which 
the details of the past may*serve as indications of the futute, and 
the general conclusions which afford universal guidance in special 
researches. This scientific foundation completes the elementary 
system of natural philosophy prepared by Aristotle, announced by 
the scholastics of the Middle Ages, and directly proposed, in regard 
to its general spirit, by Bacon and Descartes. All that remains 
for me to do is to co-ordinate the elements which I have passed 


under review, in the form of six fundamental Sciences, vender the 
heads of Method, Doctrine, and the seneral unity of the. positive 
philosophy, 
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Now that we have completed our review of the six great sciences, 
it is evident, that the hierarchical succession from Mathematics to 
Sociology is the means by which our underfíanding is gradually 
borne up ‘to the definitive point of view of the positive philosophy, 
the true general spisit of which could not otherwise be disclosed. 
We have traced,an individual evolution corresponding to the 
aggregate one, that we may, in a generabway, consider to have 
set out from the conjoint philosophical and scientific action of 
Bacon and Descartes, in alliance with Kepler and Galileo. The 
entire survey was necessary to the estimate, methodical and doc- 
trinal, of each principal phase of rational positivism : and the, 
homogeneousness of the partial disclosures has prepared us for 
their convergence towards an identical final philosophy,—never . 
{ill now ascertained. All that remains for me to do is to exhibit 
the co-ordination of the different conceptions, logical and scientific, 

under a genuine principle of unity; by which we Principle 

may discern what will be the intellectual and social — of Unity. 
action of the system which will henceforth guide the conduct of 
human life. That such a philosophical unity is the first condition 
of social reorganization the preceding chapter has shown us; and 
those who do not feel fhe social want are becoming more and more 
aware of the speculative necessity, The ancient system being worn 
alities being 


out and discarded, and new materials and instrument 
obtained, the time has fully arrived for consolidating the great 
enturies, under penalty of 


speculative evolution of the last two centi 

sinking into the mental degradation which disgraced the old Greek 
and Medieval populations on the expiration of an old régime, and 
before the institution of a new. 

The necessary co-ordination is an easy 
has been presented to us in a series of states, more and more 
coniplete, each of which includes all that went before; so that the 
last,—the most complex that human reason can ever be employed 
upori,—is the universal bond of connection among all positive spec- 
ulations whatever. laborious as has been our examination of the 


task, because positivity 
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whole series, our conclusions may, by such preparation, be drawn 
briefly, and without any, difficulty. r 
The chief question is as to which of the speculative elements 
Which ete. Must finally prevail over the rest,—philosophical 
ment shall unity requiring the preponderance of one, for the 
preva! practical development of the positive principle. The 
constitution of the scientific hierarchy shows that the intellectual 
pre-eminence must belong either to the first or the last degree of 
the scale; either to mathematics or sociology ; for they alone can 
evidently be universal,—the one from its origin, and the other from 
its destination. Mathematical science (in which we may here in- 
clude astronomy, as the embodiment of mathematics) claims a 
logical supremacy, in virtue of the indisputable extension of geo- 
metrical and mechanical laws to all possible orders of phenomena. 
In the other view, Sociological philosophy (in which we may 
include biology, as its basis) may establish iis claim; now that 
the condition of genuine positivity is fulfilled, since all speculations 
of every kind may be regarded as necessary results of the specula- 
tive evolution of the human race. It will be undisputed that the 


two intermediate sciences, physics and chemistry, have no preten- 
Sion, on account.of either origin or destination, io be more than 
powerful auxiliaries of the 


rival impulsions. The question® lies 
between mathematics and sociology. à 

According to my theory, Mathematics necessarily prevailed 
during the long training of the human mind to positivism; and 
Sociology alone can guide genuine speculation when its basis is 
once fully ascertained. "This distinction, which is the first and 

Hirst generat greatest of our general conclusions, involves at once 

onclusion. the explanation and the solution of the lamentable 

antagonism which has been growing up for three centuries between 
the scientific genius and the philosophical, —the one having claimed 
& positivity, and the other a. generality, which are now for the first 
time reconciled, Before the progression of the human race was 
referred to natural laws, men neglected the consideration of gener- 
ality for that of positivity, because the Seneraiity remained connect- 
ed with a worn-out system which had to be discarded before 
Progress could be made: but now that the positive character 
is. extended to all orders of speculation, Sociological conceptions 
may resume the supremacy which belongs to their nature, an 
of which they were only provisionally deprived during the last 
medieval period, by the temporary exigencies occasioned by the 
positive evolution, 

We have seen, throughout this Wi 


is the source of positivity: but we have alsó seen that mathematical 
conceptions are by their nature Incapable of forming a genuine, 
complete, and universal philosophy. Yet all she attempts for treg 
centuries past, to constitute a philosophy that should replace tha 


ork, that Mathematical science 
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which was worn out have proceeded on the'mathematical principle. 
‘he only one of all these premature attempts which deserves eternal 
remembrance on account of its.services is the Cartesian philosophy, 
which furnished the type of those that followed, while very superior 
to them all. This great scheme, which laid down geometry and 
mechanics as the basis of universal science, happily fostered for a 
century, in spite of its enormous inconveniences, the rise of posi- 
tivity in all the chief departments of inorganic philosophy: but it 
not only failed to include moral and social researches, and* was 
therefore imperfect, but it introduced disturbence into the simplest 
biological speculations, which has not even yet entirely subsided. 
However vast might be the progress of mathematical theories, they 
could never get over this imperfection, which became the more 
manifest, the stronger were the efforts to apply them; and by 
degrees their application was left to inferior workers, through a 
confused, but increasing sense in superior minds of their inaptitude. 
The attempts to find a starting-point in the physico-chemical 
sciences, unjustifiable as they were, ‘afford evidence of the need that 
. was felt of a universal connection, and explain why even philosophers, 
properly so called, have deserted the moral and social point of 
view for what they took to be a surer basis. The fruitlessness of 
the hotion is no evidence that it was given up by scientific men, 
who have still hoped, with every accession of discovery, to find their 
mathematical principle universal applieable at last; and the 
practical effect of their persuasion was simply to prejudice them 
against any other systematic conception, and even against any 
portion of natural philosophy. which was too complex to be brought 
under mathematical management. This 4s, even now, the great 
obstacle in the way of philosophical advancement; and in order to 
see how alone positive speculations may be -brought into universal 
connection, the best way evidently is to compare the opposite 
GONIESP of proceeding, —the mathernatical and the sociological. 

The claims of the mathematical spirit relate chiefly to Method ; 
yet, as scientific logic there first arose, it could Zhe Mathe- 
develop all, its characteristics only by being extended matical ele- 

to more and more complex subjects, till, through | Qm 
greater and greater modification, it finally entered info the most 
difficult speculations of all, and those which required a combination 
of all anterior means of investigation, AS well as those which were 
proper to themselves. _ 1f, then, scientific men should stand forward 
to represent the positive attainments made in their respective 
Sciences, the sociologists would be the only ones who could be 
regarded as having a complete knowledge of the positive method, 
while the eeometers would have a more imperfect conception of it 
than any "others, precisely because they know it only in its rudi- 
mentary state, while the sociologists alone would have carried it 
out completely. I háveshown how the relative point of view, in 
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T as to the real scope of 
our knowledge. There is no lack of examples among geometers of 


biological speculation, on the contrary, perceiv 
on an historical basis; and this fulfilment of 


plexity, and especially when human 


chief destination is found, amidst the q 


athematical, science, while. it exposes the precise 

he comparative method proper to biology, 
iology, are the two greatest 
ace of extreme scientific diffi- 


almost all geometers’ of 
these two transcendent methods of logical investigation shows that it 


was not mathematics that furnished the conception, though some 
examples of them may be found in Mathematical science, fruitless 
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and uninteliigible to all who have not dérived them from thei» 
original source. So much for the logical estimate. o 
i As for the scientific, =the superiority of the sociological spirit 
is no less evident, in regard to the universality required. Though 
the geometrical and mechanical point of view is universal, in as 
far as that the laws of extension and motion operate, in an element- 
ary way, upon all phenomena whatever, yet, however valuable may 
be the special indications thence arising, they can never, even in 
. the simplest cases, obviate the necessity of a direct study of the 
subject; and that direct study must always be the preponderant 
one. The mathematical conditions moreover become vague and 
imperfect in proportion to the complexity of the case, though they 
can never be absent, and must always be taken into’ the account, 
as I have shown by my estimate of astronomical conditions in 
- sociology. “Jn fact, ihough not in principle, mathematical science 
has restricted its claims to the field of inorganié philosophy, scarcely 
even ‘contemplating the admission of chemistry in some remote 
future; a pretension»very unlike that of the universality which was 
once proposed. Hence the necessity of other guidance in moral and 
social pursuit ; and hence the confusion and»barren social agitation 
of modern times. If restricted to the inorganic domain, the 
supremacy of mathematics becomes much less injurious : but even 
here if;can last only till the physicists have learned to take the 
ase and application of this powerful logical instrument into their 
‘As the most general laws of inert nature must remain 


own hands. laws r 
for ever unknown to us, from our inevitable ignorance of cosmical 


facis, properly so called, the mathematical spirit can frequently 
handle physical questions only by such hypotheses about the mode 
of production of phenomena as T have before exposed. When the 
repugnance of physicists to admit geometers to solve physical pro- 
blems shall have, taken due effect, the supposed mathematical phi- 
losophy, which appeared, two centuries ago, to have taken possession 
of'the whole field of human speculation, will be reduced to one 
province outside its Qwn,—that of astronomy, which appears to 
belong proxerly to it, in virtue of the geometrical and mechanical 
nature of ifs corresponding problems. Even there, if we go to the 
extremity of the case, the mathematical interference in, astronomy 
has a. precarious and forced character, which will prove to be merely 
transitory. It is certain that astronomical, like physical, discovery 
has been much impeded by the intrusion of the geometers, who do 
not perceiye, n the one case, any more than in the other, that the 
pursuit of any science is the work of students who understand the 
special destination of the instrument, logical or material, as well as 
its structure, ‘he mathematicians would reduce the whole band 
of physieal astronomers to the rank of mere settlers of certain 
coefücients, to the serious injury of astronomical discovery. . In 
astronomy itself, then, it appears that the sway of the-mathematical 
Vou. 1I. 2D 
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svirit is likely, not to iherease, but rapidly to decline; till it shall 
be atelength restricted to its own province of abstract and concrete 
mathematics. It is only owing to the temporary needs of the 
human mind, during the preparation for discarding the old phi- 
losophy, that any other expectation was ever justifiable. c 
From these considerations I have been able to show, at least in 
the way of exclusion, that, on both logical and scientific grounds. 
the sociological spirit must be recognized as supreme, éven without 
any elaborate contrast of its high aptitudes for universal direction 
with the impotence proper to the mathematical sp As the 
science is newly created, and now first proposed, this is not the 
place to exhibit at length its certain reactionary effects on the other 
sciences; nor would the few special examples which might already 
be cited meet with due appreciation till our mental habits are 
somewhat improved: so that it is chiefly à priori, wnder sound 
philosophical regulition, that the rational supremacy of the socio- 
logical spirit over every other kind, or rather degree, of the scientific 
spirit-may be established: but the immediate grounds of this pro- 
cedure are so unquestionable that they cannot „but be assented to 
by all duly-prepared minds. 
The only really universal point of view is the human, or, spenk- 
The Sociologi- ing more exactly, the social. ‘This is the only óne 
cal element. which recars and is perpetually renewed, in every 
department of thought; in regard to the external world as well as 
to Man. Thus, if we want to conceive of the rights of the socio- 
logical spirit to supremacy, we have only to regard all our concep- 
tions, as T have explained before, as so many necessary results of a 
series of determinate phases, proper to our mental evolution, personal 
and collective, taking place according to invariable laws, statical 
and dynamical, which rational observation is competent to disclose. 
Since philosophers have begun to meditate deeply on intellectual 
phenomena, they have always been more or less convinced; in spite 
of all prepossession, of the inevitable reality of these fundamental 
laws; for their existence is always supposed in every study, in which 
any conclusion whatever would be impossible if thesformation and 
variation of our opinions were not subject to a regular order, inde- 
pendent of .our will, and the pathological ckange of which is known 
to be in no way arbitrary. But, besides the extreme difficulty of 
the subject, and its vicious management hitherto, human, reason 
being capable of growth only in social circumstances, it is clear 
that no decisive discovery could be made in this way till society 
should have attained a generality of view which was nob possible 
till our day. Imperfect as sociological study may yet be, it furnishes 
us with a principle which justifies and guides its intervention, 
scientific and logical, in all the essential parts of the speculative 
system, which can thus alone be brought into unity. Tt appears to 
ine that the mere existence of this hook is å sufficient testimony to 
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ihe reality and fertility of the new general “philosophy ; for if pre 
sents the spectacle of the whole range of sciences subjected to one 
point of view, without interference with the independence of any, 
and with a confirmation instead of a weakening of their respective 
characters, by the power of a single thought—by the application of 
a single general law. Brief as my expositions have necessarily 
been, thoughtful readers cannol bnt be aware of the new light, 
generated by the creation of Sociology, cast upon all the forego- 
ing sciences. Considering the inorganie sciences alone, in which 
such philosophical intervention is most questioned, we shall find 


the following results —— 
1. In Ghemistry, the conception of f 
difficulties in high chemical speculation m 


bad hitherto appeared insurmountable : 
2. In Plysics, the foundation of a sound, theory of scientific 


hypotheses, for want of which the positivity of the leading concep- 
tions was seriously impaired : : 
3, In ‘Astronomy, the just estimate of sidereal astronomy,* and 
the reduction of ou? researches to our own system : 

4. In Mathematics, the rectification, of The bases of Rational 
Mechanics, of the whole system of geometrical conceptions, and of 
the first procedures of analysis, ordinary and transcendental. 

All these improvements, tending alike to consolidation and 
advancement, are due, more or less directly, to the supremacy of 
the historical view proper to sociology ; the only view which per- 
mits our first and coustant attention to be given to the statical and 
dynamical working out of questions relating to the respective 
constitution of the various parts of natural philosophy. 

We may thus fairly decide that the philosophical principle of 
unity 18 afforded by Sociology, and nob by Mathematics. As the 
varying constitution of the speculative class necessarily represents 
ihe corresponding situation of the human mind in general, the 
nascent positivism of the last three centuries has given to the 
mathematicians more sand more of that authority which, till the 
end of the^medieval period, had belonged to moral and social 
researches, ‘his provisional anomaly will now come to an end; 
for, when sociological theory has once reached the positive *state, 
there is nothing except the opposition of the ignorant and the in- 
terested, to prevent ihe human view front resuming its natural place 


at the head ofall human speculation- I have said that {his con- 
clusion wa not only the first. but ihe greatest : and in fact, the 
important to decide, at the 


acultative dualism, by which 
ay be dealt with which 


“question of supremacy is the only one imp 


joint that we have now reached. The only possible alternative 18 
from abstract science alone, 


now decided, by 4onsiderations drawn 

according to the original conditions of this Work —that abstract 

science which, after Bacon, I have called the First Philosophy, 
4 * Compare vol. i. p- 153, note. : 
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because it is the basis of all speculation whatever; but the same 
decision may be reached by considerations of concrete science, and 
even by esthetic contemplation : for the sociological organization 
of positive philosophy favours their expansion; whereas the mathe- 
matical mode, if fully carried out, would be fatal to it, 

In regard to the first order of evidence,—if abstract science must 
be the main subject of speculative study, it must serve.as the basis 
of concrete science, which can acquire rationality only by the 
ascertainment and due description of the philosophical’ elements 
concerned ; and the mathematical spirit, urged too far, and coun- 
tenancing the use of analysis alone, is incompatible with the reality 
and concentration necessary to the study of the existence of actüal 
beings. The sociological spirit, on the contrary, while duly preserv- 
Ing its abstract character, is highly favourable, by both, complexity 
of subject and generality of view, to the mental: dispositions 
requisite for the rational cultivation of natural history, which 
indeed is, from its human and synthetic character, much more con- . 
genial with sociology than with any other fuidamental science, — 
not excepting even biology. The general interests of concrete study 
require therefore that the, direction of abstract philosophy should 
reside in the science in which the inconveniences of abstraetness 
are reduced to the utmost, in virtue of the most complete reality of 
the habitual point of view. The same considerations apply to the 
esthetic case. The sociological mode must be fittest to regulate 
the subordination of the sense of the beautiful to the knowledge of 
the true: and the scientific spirit most disposed to unity must be 
most suitable to the synthetic character of esthetic contemplation, 
which always, perceptibly or not, relates to the emotions of the 
human being. If the positive philosophy has been often reproached 
with its ariti-asthetic character, it is owing to the svay of the 
mathematical spirit for three centuries,—the dispersive and mechani- 
cal tendency of which affords fair ground for the reproach. By 
its contrasting character of true and fertile unity, the sociological 
philosophy will prove itself more favourable: to Art, than the theo- 
logical, even in the polytheistic period. ‘The positive’ spirit, in its 
sociological form, undertakés to disclose the general laws of the 
human evolution, of which the xsthetic“evolution is one of the 
chief elements; and the requisite historical process is eminently 
adapted to exhibit the relation Which must ever subordinate the 
sentiment of ideal perfection to the idea of real existence : and by 
discarding henceforth all superhuman intervention, -sociological ' 
philosophy will establish an irreversible agreement betweeh the 

esthetic and scientific points of view, ; P 
There may be somewhat more doubt in regard to the remaining 
case,—that of Industry; because, depending as it does or abe 
knowledge of the inorganic world, geometrical and mechanica firs D 
and then physical and chemical, —it may appear to be'in danger © 


, more favourable than the ma 


. 
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abandonment if the mathematical spirit loses its rank in scientific 
speculation. I might allege, in the first place, that there world be 
no great harm in retarding the progress of a kind of activity 
which, from äts facility, and its adaptation to the commonest 
inclinations, threatens to absorb all others that are more noble. 
There can never be any serious apprehension that the growth of 
ideas and feelings suitable to a renovated social condition will pro- 
ceed so fast and so far as to occasion’ any dangerous industrial 
negligence: and if such a thing could happen, the new philosophy, 
occupying ihe true point of view, would sufficiently rectify the 
fault, "Phe mathematicians may be incapable of estimating social 
researches, but sociologists are free from their blindness, and. can 
never possibly underrate mathematical labours. Again, we stand 
in much greater need, for industrial advancement, of a better use 
of means already acquired than of the unregulated accumulation of 
new ones: 80 that the restraint of synthetic tendencies is precisely 
the safeguard that we want against the desultory enterprises, of 
wild analytical impulses : and thus again is the sociological régime 
thematizal to material improvement. 


Once more, when the action of man upon ature is duly systema- 
tized under the new body of doctrine, it must be done under the 
enidance of sociological philosophy, which alone is able to combine 
all thes scientific aspects requisite for the great work,—the condi- 
{ions and difficulties of which are yet scarcely suspected by our 
engineers, às [ hinted in my former volume. Near the beginning 
of that. volume I pointed out the true principle which must regu- 
late the agreement between contemplation and action: and this 
reference must suffice, under my inability to go further into the 
subject here. Thus it appears that the supremacy of sociological 


philosophy over the mathematical is confirmed by all concrete, 
The toilsome and pro- 


isthetie, and technical considerations. 

tracted :preparation by which this position must be attained is 
shown by the whole economy of this Work ; and especially by. the 
expositions of this yolume. The vigour and patience requisite 
for the scientific and logical preparation, and for the ability to 
connect special progress with the general movement, form a strik- 
ing contrast with the ease with which mathematicians «qualify 
themselves for the authority which they claim. A few years spent 
in pursuing one kind of studies, so simple as to be accessible to 
average ability, are the mathematical qualification ; but the result 
has been, in the most triumphant days of mathematical ambition, 


a supremacy more apparent than real, and wholly destitute, amidst 
all its pretensions to scientific universality, of the practical reality 


which belongs to sociological ascendency- ^ro) 

This unity, thus established and regarded both historically and 
doginatically, puts an end to the long and fatal antagonism be- 
tween the»conceptions which relate io Man, and those which 


= “aja, Pato they have Deea concluded 
— ae 
Simes: ton combines them entirely and for ever. I need 
not repeat the history of this antagonism, from the first autipathy 
between the theological and positive spirit, owing to their assump- 
tion of the opposite points of view, through the Cartesian com- 
yromise, and the struggles of the mathematical philosophy with 
expiring theology and metaphysics, up to the present hour, when 
-the solution is offered by the extension of the positive spirit to 
moral and social speculation, affording all the positivity of the one 
and all the generality of the other. With this antagonism dis- 
appears that other fatal one, closely implicated with it, by which 
intellectual progress appeared to be contradictory to moral progress. 
The state of things under which mental requirements gradually 
prevailed over moral needs, dates from the beginning of the modern 
Wansition,—and it Was ils most deplorable condition. The more 
deplorable that condition, the more regard is due to the pnilosophy 
Which alone can resolve the antagonism. We. have seen how this 
philosophy takes up the best work of Catholicism, where Catholi- 
cism let it drop, through its connection with’ a worn-out system. 
' The natural preponderance of Morals which I have shown to be 
ascribable to the positive system, is quite as indispensable to the 
efficacy of the intellectuat, as of the social evolution ; for indiffer- 
$nce to moral conditions, so far from corresponding with. the 
exigencies of intellectual conditions, is a growing impediment to 
their fulfilment, inasmuch as it impairs the sincerity and dignity 
ot speculative efforts, already too subservient to personal ambition, 
80 as to destroy, in course of time, the very germ oi genuine 
scientific progress, To make this counection perfectly clear, it is 
necessary to strip away the last metaphysical illusions, and show 
what is the true human point of view, —that it is not individual 
but social; for under either the statical or the’ dynamical aspect, 
Man is a mere abstraction, and there is nothing real but Humanity, 
regarded intellectually or, yet more, morally. It is only. through 
its holding this view, that the theological philosophy has retained 
any of its influence to this day; and the fate of the metaphysical 
philosophy is decided by its inability to treat of Man otherwise 
than individually. The same vice : 


n it | marked the positive’ system, 
while it was directed by the mathematica] spirit alone; and this 


compelled philosophers, as Cabanis and Gall, for instance, to fix on 
biology as the centre of scientific unify, This was so tar a good as 
that it brought the modern centre of organization much neare: to 
its real seat; but it would not answer further than for a necessary 
transition ; and it protracted the old intellectual system by impeding 
the development of sound social Speculation, which it looked upon 
as merely a natural corollary of biological studies. Whether the 
science of the dividual is instituted metaphysically or positively, 


- 
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it must be atlerly ineffectual for the construction of any general 
philosophy, because if is excluded from the only universal point 
of view. ‘The evolution of the individual mind can disclose no 
essential law : and it can afford neither indications nor verifications 
of any, value unless brought under the methods of observation 
taught by the evolution of the human mind in general. Thus, the 
biological phase is only the last introductory stage, as each of the 
preceding séiences had been before, to the development of the 
positive spirit, by which its own scientific and logical constitution 
must be consolidated. "The preparation being fully accomplished, 
and the positive spirit having reached the last degree of generality, 


we may judge of its claims by comparing it with the programme 


drawn so powerfully by Descartes and Bacon, whose chief philo- 
sophical aspirations are thus found to be united in their fulfilment, 
however incompatible they once appeared. Descartes denied him- 
self all social research, as we have seen, $9 devote himself to 
ulation, from which he knew that the universal 
method must take its rise; while, on the contrary, Bacon applied 
himself to the renovation of social theories, to which he referred 
the advancement of natural science. The tgndency of Hobbes was 
the same; and he was the type of the sehool. The two procedures, 
complementary to each other, accorded, the one to intellectual 
demands and the other to political needs, a too exclusive prepon- 
derance which must reduce both to a merely provisional rank, — 
useful as both were in their place. Descartes directed the agency 
of the positive spirit in inorganic science : and Hobbes brought to 
light the germs of true social science, besides assisting to overthrow 
the ancient system, which must be cleared away to make room for 
the new. ‘Lhe one method prepared the general position of the 
final question, and the other opened logical access to its solution. 
‘his work results from the combination of the two evolutions, 
determined under the influences of the great social crisis, by the 
extension of the positive spirit to subjects verging on social research. 
hus, the new operation consists in completing the double initiatory 
procedure gf Descartés and Bacon, by fulfilling the two conditions, 
indispensable, though long seeming irreconcilable, adopted by the 
two chief schools which prepared the way for the positive phi- 


inorganic» spec 


losophy. : 
Such is tlie. relation of this solution to the present and the past. 


As to the future,—I need not point out the unreasOn- spirit of the 
ableness of any fears that the supremacy of the Method — 

sociologicul philosophy can injure any, of the anterior sciences. 
hat supremacy, would, be compromised by the neglect of any one 
of them; even if such neglect, were possible. It may and will be 
the case that itrational and undisciplined labours will meet with 
less favour and less impunity than hitherto; and also that the 
highest scientific capacity, and the most earnest pnblic attention, 
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6oncern the external world. Hitherto they have beca concluded 
Solrésanta- to be irreconcilable; but my philosophical solu- 
gonisma, lion combines them entirely and for ever, I need 
not repeat the history of this antagonism, from the first antipathy 
between the theological and positive spirit, owing to their assump- 
tion of the opposite points of view, through the Cartesian cvm- 
promise, and the struggles of the mathematical philosophy with 
expiring theology and metaphysics, up to the present hour, when 
-the solution is offered by the extension of the positive spirit to 
moral and social speculation, affording all the positivity of the one 
and all the generality of the other. With this antagonism dis- 
appears that other fatal one, closely implicated with it, by which 
intellectual progress appeared to be contradictory to moral progress, 
The state of things under which mental requirements gradually 
prevailed over moral needs, dates from the beginning of the modern 
transition, —and it Was ils most deplorable condition. The more 
deplorable that condition, the more regard is due to the pailosophy 
Which alone can resolve the antagonism. We. have seen how this 
philosophy takes up the best work of Catholicism, where Catholi- 
cism let it drop, through its connection with: 
he natural preponderance of Morals which C 
ascribable to the positive system, is quite as indispensable to the 
efficacy of the intelleetuat, as of the social evolution; for indiffer- 
$uce to moral conditions, so far from corresponding with. the 
€xigeneies of intellectual conditions, is a growing impediment to 
their fulfilment, inasmuch as it impairs the sincerity and dignity 
oF speculative efforts, already too subservient to personal ambition, 
So as to destroy, in Course of time, the very germ of genuine 
scientific progress. "Po make this connection perfectly clear, if is 
necessary to strip away the last metaphysical illusions, and show 
what is the true human point of view,—that it is not individual 
but social; for under either the Statical or the dynamical aspect, 
Man is a mere abstraction, and there is nothing real but Humanity, 
regarded intellectually or, yet more, moral] |. It is only. through 
its holding this view, that the theologica] philosophy has retained 
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any of its influence to this day; and the fate of the metaphysical 
t of Man otherwise 


philosophy is decided by its inability to teen 

than individually: "The same vice marked the positive: system, 
while it was directed. by the mathematica] spirit alone; and this 
compelled philosophers, as Cabanis ang Gall, for instance, to fix on 
biology as the centre of scientific unity, This was so tar a good as 
that it brought the modern centre of organization mucli nearez to 
its real seat; but it would not answer further than for a necessary 
transition ; and it protracted the old intellectual system by impeding 
the development of sound social Speculation, which it looked upon 
as merely a natural corollary of biological studies. Whether*the 
science of the individual ig instituted metaphysically or positively, 
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it must be atterly ineffectual for the construction of any genera] 
philosophy, because if is excluded from the only universal point 
of view. The evolution of the individual mind can disclose no 
essential law: and it caf afford neither indications nor verifications 
of any, value unless brought under the methods of -observation 
taught by the evolution of the human mind in general. Thus, the 
biological phase is only the last introductory stage, as each of the 
preceding stiences had been before, to the development. of the 
positive spirit, by which its own scientific and logical constitution 
must be consolidated. The preparation being fully accomplished, 
and the positive spirit having reached the last degree of generality, 
we may judge of its claims by comparing it with the programme 
drawn so powerfully by Descartes and Bacon, whose chief philo- 
sophical aspirations are thus found to be united in their fulfilment, 
however incompatible they once appeared. Descartes denied him- 
self all social research, as we have seen, $9 devote himself to 
inorganic» speculation, from which he knew that the universal 
method must take its rise; while, on the contrary, Bacon applied 
himself to the renovation of social theories, to which he referred 
the advancement of natural science. The anaana of Hobbes was 
the same; aud he was the type of the school. The two procedures, 
complementary to each other, accorded, the one to intellectual 
demands and the other to political needs, a too exclusive prepon- 
derance which must reduce both to a merely provisional rank, — 
useful as both were in their place. Descartes directed the agency 
of the positive spiril in inorganic science: and Hobbes brought to 
light the germs of true social science, besides assisting to overthrow 
the ancient system, which must be cleared away to make room for 
the new. The one method prepared the general position of the 
final question, and the other opened logical access to its solution. 
J'his work results from the combination of the two evolutions, 
determined under the influences of the great social crisis, by the 
extension of the positive spirit to subjects verging on social research. 
‘Thus, the new operation consists in completing the double initiatory 
procedure of Descartés and Bacon, by fulfilling the two conditions, 
indispensable, though long seeming irreconcilable, adopted by the 
two chief schools which prepared the way for the positive phi- 
losophy. 

Such is the relation of this solu 
As to the future,—I need not point ou 
ableness of any fears that the supr 
sociglogiciil philosophy can injure an 
That supremacy, would. be compromised by the neglect of any one 
of them} even if such neglect were possible. Tt may and will be 
the case that itrational and’ undisciplined labours will meet with 
less- favour and less impunity than hitherto; and also that the 
highest scientific capacity, and the most earnest public attention, 
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will be directed to sociological researches, as the best ability and 
interest always are at the command of the needs of their time. 
But'there is nothing to lament in either of these results. As to 
the effect on private education, there is no “reater cause for anxiety. 
: The sociological theory requires that the education of the indjvidual 
should be a reproduction, rapid but accurate, of that of the xnce. 
In his brief career, he must pass through the three stages which 
an aggregate of nations has Wrought out with infinite ‘comparative 
slowness; and if any material part of the experience is evaded, his 
training will be abortive, For the individual then, as for the race, 
mathematical speculation will be the cradle of rational positivity 5 
and the claims of seometers are certain, therefore, of just considera- 
‘ion—and the more, as the order and urgency of the needs of the 
mman mind become better understood. But it will not be for- 
gotten that a cradle is not a throne; and that the firstsdemand of 
positivity, in its humblest degree, is to have free way, aril to pursue 


it up to the point of universality, which is the only limit of gemuine 
education, 


These are the consider: 
positive philosophy to gec 
necting our variqus spect 
other the external world 


ations which prove the fitness of the 
oncile the antagonistic methods of con- 
iations,—the one taking Man and the 
for its starting-point. Here we find the 
solution of the great logical conflict which, from the ti ne of 
Aristotle and Plato, has attended the entire evolution, intellectual 
and social, of the human race; and which, once indispensable to 
the double preparatory movement, has since been the chief obstacle 
to the fulfilment of its destination. an 
aving thus ascertained the spirit of the positive taethod, | I 

have to indicate briefly its nature and destination, and then its 
institution and development, in its complete and indivisible state ; 
that its attributes, hitherto Spontaneous, may be duly systematized, 
from the sociological point of view. | j 

The Positive philosophy is distinguished. from: the ancient, as 

Nature of we have seen throughout, by nothing so much as its 

the Method. rejection of all inquiring i 
and its confining research to the invariable re] 
tute natural laws. Though this mature y 
be fully incorporated with all our studie 
class of elementary conceptions, and is fir 


» Mowing that a similar prevalence 
merely a question of time. 


ature of research being thus etthinedathe 
next step was to determine the respective offices of observation an 


reasoning, 80 as to avoid the danger of empiricism on the one hand, 
and mysticism on the other. We have accordingly sanctioned, ia 
the one relation, the now popular maxim of Bacon, that observed 
facts are the only basis of sound SpeculatióW ; so that ae agree 
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what I wrote a quarter of a century ago—tha 


t no proposition that 


is not finally reducible to the enunciation of a fact, partictlar or 
general, can offer any real and intelligible meaning. On the other 
hand, we have repudiated the praetice of reducing science to an 
accumulation of desultory facts, asserting that science, as distin- 
guished from learning, is essentially composed, not of facts, but of 
Taws, so that no separate fact can be incorporated with science till 
it has been connected with some other, at least by the aid of some 
justifiable hypothesis. Besides that sound theoretical — zaguiry into 
indications are necessary to control and guide obser- ews- 

vation, the positive Spirit is for ever enlarging the logical province 
‘at the expense of the experimental, by substituting the prevision of 
phenomena more and more for the direct exploration of them ; and 
scientific progress essintially consists in gradually diminishing the 
number of, distinct and independent laws, while extending their 
mutual conneclion. I have explained befofé that our geometers 
havé bech led, by contemplating only the wonderful scope of the 
law of gravitation, and exaggerating even that, to expect and strive 
after an impractigable unity. Ourintellectual wealness,'and the 
scientific difficulties with which we have te cope, will always leave 
us in the midst of irreducible laws, eveh in regard to the interior of 
each science. The universality which is proper to the sociological 
point of view instructs us how to establish as wide a connection as 
our means admit, without repressing the spirit of each science under 
a factitious mathematical concentration. In this way, while sound 
generalization will be for ever reducing the number of really inde- 
pendent laws, it will not be forgotten that such progress can have 
no value whatever, except in its subordination to the reality of the 


conceptions which guide it. 

The next important feature of tl 
accordance of its speculative conclusions with the  A4ccordance 
development of popular good sense. T'he time is with common 
past fot speculation, awaiting divine information, to “”"* 

look down upon the modest course of popular wisdom. As long as 
philosophess Were searching into causes, while the multitude were 
observing indications, there was nothing in common between them : 
but now that philosophers are inquiring for laws, theirs loftiest 
speculations are in essential combination with the simplest popular 
notions, differing in degree of mental occupation, bit not in kind. 
I have repeatedly declared in this work that the philosophical spirit 
is simply 2 methodical extension of popular good sense to all subjects 
accessible to human reason,—practical wisdom having been unques- 
tionably the agency by which the old speculative methods have 
been converted into sound ones, by human contemplations having 
been recalled to their true objects, and subjected to due conditions. 
The positive method is, like the theological and metaphysical, no 
invention of any special mind, but the product of the general mind; 


he positive method is the 
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aod the positive philosopher takes the Spontaneous wisdom of man- 
kind for his radical type, and generalizes and systematizes it, by 
extending it to abstract speculations, which have thus obtained the 
advancement that they exhibit, both in their nature and treatment. 
It is only by the popular determination that the field of, scientific 
research can be marked out, because that determination alone tan 
be perfectly and certainly free from personal bias of every kind, and 
directéd upon impressions common to all men; and it is in fact 
impossible to conceive of either the origin or the final unanimous 
propagation of positive speculations apart from the general impulse 
and interest in them. The commonest facts are, as I have often 
said, the most important, in all orders of knowledge; and we have 
seen that the best instrumentalities of rational positivity are the 
systematized logical procedures given out by common sense. We 


see how modern psychology, setting out from the opposite point,— 
from the dogmatic fot 


mation of the first principles of human know- 
ledge, and proceeding to analyse complex phenomena by the method 
which we now reject in the case of the simplest, —has never yet, with 
all its toil and perplexity, riseù to the level: of popular knowledge 
derived from general experience. Public reason determines the 
aim as well ds tlie"origin of séience ;—directing it towards previsions 
which relate to general needs; as when, for instance, the founder 
of astronomy foresaw that, as a whole, it would afford a national 
determination of the longitudes, though that result was not realized 
till Hipparchus had been dead two thousand years. The proper 


task of positive philosophers is then simply to institute and develop 
the intermediate processes which are to connect the two extremes 
, indicated by popular w 


isdom ; and the real superiority of the philo- 
sophical spirit over common sense results from its special and 
continuous application to familiar speculations, ‘duly abstracting 
them, ascertaining their relations, and then generalizing and 
co-ordinating them ;—this last process being the one iu which 
popular wisdom fails the most, as we see by the ease with which 
the majority of men entertain incompatible notions. Thus we per- 
ceive that positive science is, in fact, the result of é vast general 


elaboration, both spontaneous and Systematic, in which the whole 


mman race las borne its share, led on by the specially contem- 
plative class. The theological view was widely different from. this; 
and it is one of the distinctive characters of the positive philosophy 
that it implicates the thinking multitude with the ‘scientific few in 
the general progress,—not, ouly past but future; showing how 
familiar a social Incorporation iS reserved for a speculative system 
which is a simple extension of general wisdom, And here we 
recognize a fresh evidence that th 

only philosophical one. 


€ sociological point of view is the 
So much has been said about the fundamental principle of Mum 
philosophy beirg the subjection of all phenomena to inveviable laws, 
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that I neal advert to it here only becüuse it must occupy Ms 
place in the statément of our general conclusions. Conception of 
‘We have seen how late and partial was the develop- ratura laws. 
ment of the germs of this truth; how the principle was long 10608: 
nized, only in geometrical and numerical subjects, which seemed 
naturally placed beyond the theological pale that included every- 
thing else: how it began to show its value when it made its-way 
into astronomy : how it afforded the intellectual ground of transition 
from polytheism to monotheism: how it was introduced, by means 
of alchemy and astrology, into physico-chemisal speculations : how 
scholasticism then took it up, and extended it into a new field by 
its transient doctrine of a Providence submitting its action to rules : 
a doctrine which, by its apparent reconciling tendency, has protected 
the positive principlé to this day, while it was spreading through 
all the ey of inorganic philosophy, and taking possession 
at last of the science of Man, with all his intellectual and moral 
attributes. Here its progress stopped, till I extended it to social 
»henomena. Somesmetaphysical speculation there has been about 
the existence of general laws of society ; but their germs have never 
been brought to light, nor their applicatiou to the most common 
and, interesting phenomena been exhibited; but the exposition 
made in this work leaves uo doubt of the universal presence of the 
ciple, the generality of which is in the way henceforth of being 
proved, both by its philosophical ascendency and its agreement with 
the general mind, to the satisfaction of all thinking men. Nothing 
but the protracted influence of monotheistic conceptions could have 
thus long prevented ils universal acceptance amidst the over- 
whelming evidence of law afforded by the fulfilment of rational 
the nascent discovery of sociological 


human prevision ; and now, : 
laws will extinguish all remaining opposition by withdrawing ils 
and uniting ib with the 


Jast province from theological explanation, y 
rest of the empire of human knowledge. While completing and 
consolidating the great mental revolution begun by the preceding 
sciences; this sociological recognition of laws perfects the conception 
of law in all the other provinces by securing to them that indepen- 
dence in the case of each science which they could not obtain under 
ihe supremacy of thesmathematical spitits for, instead af being 
regarded as an indirect consequence, IN the later sciences, of their 
action in the earlier, and as even growing weaker and more remote, 
they are suddenly reinforced in importance and dignity by being found 
in full action in a region inaccessible to mathematical conceptions. 
"ls sensé of the presence of invariable, laws, which first arose in 
the mathematical province, is fully matured and developed in high 
sociological speculation, by which it is carried on to universality. 
‘As to the scientific nature of these laws, our ignorance of any- 
thing beyond phenomena compels us tO make a distinction which 
does not at all intertere with our power of prevision under any 


prin 
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laws, but which divides them into two classes, for 


p-actical use. 
Our pesitive method of connecting phenomena. is by 


one or other 


o ; for this perception 
in elucidating sometlting 
by something else, —in now explaining and now foreseeing certain 
ance or sequence of other phe- 
applies to past, present, and f uture alike, 
nply in knowing events in virtue of their 
relations, and not by direct Observation. This general distinction 
between the laws of resemblance and those of succession has been 
employed in this work in the equivalent form of the statical and 
dynamical study of subjects,—that is, the study of their existence first, 
and then of their action, This distinction is not due to mathematics, 
in the geometrical pitt of which it cannot exist. Tt only begins to 
be possible in the mechanical portion of mathematics ; mahifests its 
character when the study of living bodies is arrived at, and organiz- 
ation and life are separately considered ; and 
established in sociologienl science, where it attains its full practical 
use in its correspendence with the ideas of order and of progress, 
Logically considered, these laws offer one more distinction, 


According as their source is experimental or logical. ‘The forse and 
dignity of the laws are in no w 


of credit attached to the mod 
usually a mistake to assign different 
modes of a: 
each preferable in some portion or other of the field ‘of know- 


ledge. What the one finds, the other confirms and elucidates ; 
what the one indicates, the other searches for 


might seem to be too complex for the de 
the same time less adapted to the inductiy, 
which admit of the broadest extension 


: is that the more recent 
sciences, which are the more complex, have the advantage of being 


born at a more advanced stage of the human, mind, when ment 
habits are improved by a stronger prevalence ‘of the philosoghtog 
spirit. Thus, if a comparison were fairly established between the 
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first and List terms of the scale of sciences, I will venture to si, 
that sociological science, though only established by this? book, 
alveady rivals mathematical science itself, not in precision and 
fecundity, but in positivity and rationality. It is more completely 
emancipated from metaphysical influence ; and it is so interconnected 
as to issue in unity, as I have shown by deducing from a single law 
the general explanation of each of the successive phases ob the 
human evolution. There is nothing comparable to this in the 
whole range of the anterior sciences, except the perfect systematiza- 
tion achieved by Lagrange in his theory of equilibrium and motion, 
with regard to a subject much less difficult and much better pre- 
pared: and this proves the natural aptitude of sociology for a more 
complete co-ordination, notwithstanding its recency and complexity 
in virtue simply of its natural position at the close of the encyclo- 
peedical sesle. 
These considerations point out to us thé correlative characters 
which distinguish the positive method of philoso- ^ Logical 
phizing,—the logical and the scientific: “he firsti | meted. 
consists in the preponderance of obsérvation over imagination, con- 
trary to the earliest mode of proceeding. We have no longer any- 
thing to fear from theological appeals to the im*ination: but the 
metaphysical procedure, which follows neither fictions nor facts, 
but it3 own train of entities, is still too. attractive to minds which 
are not sufficiently established in positive practices. It is still 
necessary to point out that laws are the true subject of investiga- 
tion, and that the function of imagination 1n philosophizing is to 
create or perfect the means of connection between established facts, 
but not, in any case, to meddle with the point of departure or the 
direction of tlie inquiry. Even in the à priori mode of proceeding, 
the geneval considerations which direct the case have been derived 
from observation in the science concerned or in some other. To 
see in order to foresee is the business of science: to foresee every- 
thing without having seen anything is only an absurd metaphysi- 
cal Utopia, which still, obtains too much favour. The scientific 
view which corresponds with this logical one is, that Scientific 
the positive philosophy substitutes the relative for the method, 
absolute in the study of qualities. Every inquiry for caves and 
modes of production involves the tendency to absolute notions; and 
the tendency therefore existed throughout the theological and 
metaphysical periods. Thes greatest of modern metaphysicians, 
Kant, deserves immortal honour for being the first to attempt an 
esdipe from the absolute in philosophy, by his conception of a 


double reality, at once objective and subjective ; an effort which 
Placed as he was however 


shows a just sense of sound philosophy. C he E 
between the Cartesieu philosophy behind and the positive philosophy 
in its completion before him, he could not give a truly amis 
character to his view; and his successors lapsed. iato the absolute 
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tendencies which he had restrained for a time. Now that the scien- 
tific etolution comprehends social Speculations, nothing can stop 
the decay of the absolute philosophy. Tnerganic science, present- 
ing the external world, where Man appears only as a. spectator of 
phenomena independent of him, shows that all ideas in that sphere 
are essentially relative,—as I have before remarked, especially with 
regard to Weight, for one instance. Biology confirms the’ testi- 
mony by showing, with regard to individual Man, that the mental 
operations, regarded as vital phenomena, are subject, like all other 
human phenomena, tthe fundamental relation between the organ- 
ism and its medium, the dualism of which constitutes life, in every 
Sense. Thus, all our knowledge is necessarily relative, ‘on the one 
hand, to the medium, in as far as it is capable of acting on us, and 
on the other to the organism, in as far as it-is susceptible of that 
action; so that the inertia of the one or the insensibility of the 
other at once destroy the continuous reciprocity on which every 
genuine idea depends, This is especially noticeable in instances in 
which the communication is of a single kind,*as in astronomical 
philosophy, where ideas cease in the case of darl- stars or of blind 
men. All our speculatigns, as well as all other phenomena of life, 
are deeply affectedby the external constitution which regulates the 
mode of action, and the internal constitution which determines its 
personal result, without ouv being able in any case to assigr’ their 
respective influences to each class of conditions thus generating 
our impressions and our ideas, Kant attained to a very imperfect, 
equivalent of this biological conception : but, if it could have been 
etter accomplished, it would have been radically defective, because 
it relates only to the individual mind; a point of view much too 
remote from philosophical reality to occasion any decisive revolu- 
tion. The only natural and sound. view was obviously one which 
should present a dynamical estimate of collective human intelli- 
gence, through its'whole course of development, This is at length 
done by the creation of Sociology, on Which the entire elimination 
of the absolute in philosophy now depends, . By it, biology is ren= 
dered complete and fertile; showing that in the great elementary 
dualism between the mind and the medium, the first is subjected 
also to successive phases; and especially disclosing the law of this 
spontaneous evolution. Thus the statical view showed us, merely 
that our conceptions would be modified if our organization changed, 
no less than by a change in the medium: but, as ,the organic 
change is purely fictitious, we did not get, rid of the absolute, as 
the unchangeableness seemed to remain, But our dynamical 
theory, on the contrary, considers prominent)y the gradual develop- 
ment of the intellectual evolution of humanity, which takes place 
without any transformation of the Organism, fle continuous influ- 
ence of which'could not have been left out of the inquiry Katey 
the vicious freedom of abstraction that characterizes metaphysic 
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study. "This last effort alone, therefore, i8 thoroughly effectual $n 
destroying the absolute philosophy : and if it were possible*that I 
could be mistaken as tg the true law of human development, the 
only inference would be that we must find a better sociological doc- 
trine;,and I should still have constituted the only method that 
could lead to positive knowledge of the human mind, regarded. 
henceforth in the whole of its necessary conditions. Mental immu- 
tabilify being thus discarded, the relative philosophy is directly 
established: for we have been thus led to conceive of successive 
theories as accelerated approximations towards a reality which can 
never be rigorously estimated,—the best theory being, at any time, 
that which best represents the aggregate of corresponding observa- 
tions, according to the natural course so well understood by scien- 
tific minds; to which sociological philosophy. adds a complete 
generalization, and thenceforth a dogmatic sanction. 

"Xf there should be any fear for the stability of opinions, under 
this view? it is enough to point out that, in a statical stability of 
aspect, however different the universe may appear to opinions. 
any existing and any conceivable order of beings, the foundation of 
knowledge must be essentially the same in abl cases, differing largely 
in degree, but not in kind. Both the éxperimental and the logical 

art of every idea must be of the same sort to all minds, however 
differing in intensity; and we cannot deny the universality of the 
intellectual laws without denying that of all the other biological 
laws. ‘Lhe inferior animals know the universe much less than we 
do, as superior beings might know it much better, by more com- 
plete observation and more general reasoning : but in all these cases, 
the subject of investigation and the basis of. conception remain the 
same, amidst wide differences of degree, such as we see in a small 
way every day among men of different capacities, —even meníal 

maladies not affecting the case. In a dynamical view, it is clear 
that the»variations in human opinion, according to time nnd place, 
do not affect the radical uniformity ; for we now know the law of 
evolution to which these mutations are subject. ‘There never would. 
have been anyapprehension about the matter, except for the absolute 
philosophy which could not conceive of truth apart from immu- 
tability : "and to this itsis owing that modern thinkers of thesrevolu- 
tionary school sever themselves wholly from the past, and regard 
all ancient opinion as a kind of chronic state of mental alienation, 
without inquiring any more into the reasons of its cessation than 
into its origin. Our historical survey has shown us that, through 
successive phases, the human race was advancing towards the 
fundamental truth. to which we ourselves are oaly approximating; 
without any hope of attaining it. Sound philosophy interprets to 

_us the progress, "inalogous to our own, PY which the general mind 

grew up towards maturity, through the same principle ofarancreas: 

ing accordance between observations and conceptions, which now , 
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cenvinces us of the progressive reality of our various pesitive ideas; 
since fne inquiry into laws prevailed over the search after causes. 
Such is the relative character of the sociological philosophy, —setting 
before us the great human evolution, subject to a determinate course; 
governing at each period aggregate human thought, so as to recon- 
cile the most mutually repugnant systems, by referring each to- its 
corresponding position, without ever compromising the strength of 
the final decision by any such eclecticism as now aspires to lead the 
intellectual movement, while itself perpetually oscillating between 
the absolute and the arbitrary, which it appears equally to admire. 
The spectacle of dogmatic variations, as exhibited in human history, 
which is really dangerous to unfortified understandings, is thence- 
forth converted, by a judicious historical observation, into a direct 
and permanent source of the firmest and mogi; extensive agreement. 
Such is the nature of the positive method. The nexi inquiry is 
Destination of of its estination,—in regard to the individual, the 
the Method. ‘ace, speculative life and practical life. ‘he theo- 
retical office in regard to the individual consists in satisfying, the 
double need of extending and ‘connecting his real knowledge. The 
connection between oursconceptions offered by the old philosophies, 
The Indi- — hirdered their extension by providing beforehand an 
vidual. explanation to suit all imaginable cases; and the 
consequence would have been a total obstruction of knowledge, but 
for the secondary questions, pertaining to common affairs, which 
disclosed the operation of laws, without which Man could not have 
guided his conduct from hour to hour. From this accessory, 
Special, and desultory positivity, genuine investigation proceeded at 
length, and manifested its aptitude, first to connect our conceptions, 


and by that very connection to extend them; and then, using every 
extension to perfect the anterior connection, Though the introduc- 
tion of new facts may appear to disturb the positive arrangement, 
all experience proves,—and the experience is now long enough to 
be relied on,—that the positive method solves all such difficulties 
by its faithful subordination of conceptions to realities, » Meeting 
these two needs as it meets those of order and progress in social 
affairs, its function may be simply described as constituting the 
Senera? harmony of our intellectual System, so as to express the 
natural pre-eminence of statical over dynamical needs,—those of 
existence over those of motion, in the Case of the race as well as the 
individual. The relative character of the philosophical spirit ex- 
hibits this logical coherence as al Ways constituting the most decisive 
testimony to the reality of our conceptions, because their Gorrespond- 
ence with our observations is thus ‘secured, and we may depend upon 
being as near the truth as the corresponding state of things allows. 
Now, as all rational prevision consists in passing regularly from one 
idea to another, in virtue of their mutual connection, such a previ- 
sion is necessarily the most perfect criterion of true positivity, — 
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- manifestingoas it does the destination of tliat fundamental harmony 


which makes the extension of our knowledge result from its &eneral 
co-ordination. It is true, the feebleness of the speculative faculties 
in the human being prevents these intellectual needs from being 
very prominent; but they are more keenly felt than might be sup- 
posed from the patient resignation with which the human -mind 
has endured a philosophical system which affords them no satisfac- 
tion; and if is a proof of this that there has never been a time when 
the introduction of new truth from without has not been hailed with 
extreme eagerness; an avidity which shows *that theological and 
metaphysical explanations had been put up with merely under the 
impossibility of obtaining anything better, and without in any degree 
impairing the cerebral appetite for sound alimentation. The very 
weakness of our undetstandings is only another reason for our in- 
voluntary predilection for real knowledge, —important as is the 
comfort to us of reposing on the steadiness@nd continuity which 
cannot be recognized in single phenomena, and which bring all 
irksome doubt to a welcome close. Even greater,—immeasurably 


—is the service rendered to the race by the 
The race. 


greater, e rer 0 
speculative office which is thus importaut to the 
individual ; for it constitutes the logical basis of Human association. 


the collective in the same way as the individual mind, 
though with unequal rapidity in 
between the individual and the 


Tt harmonizes 
by means of the same property, 
the two cases. The resemblance 
collective human mind assures us that whatever philosophy con- 
stitutes a logical coherence in a single mind may be relied on, for 
that reason, to bring all thinkers into harmony, sooner or later. It 
is in this way that great philosophical minds become the intellectual 
guides of Humanity, undergoing first the mental revolution which 
they make easier and more speedy to others by its manifestation in 


3 H . 
themselves. If this oneness of interest was evident amidst, the 
he complete.and irre- 


extravagances of former philosophies, it must I 
sistible in the positive state,—all minds speculating on a common 
basis, open to their examination, but untouched by their authority, 
and proceeding by a homogeneous course from the same starting- 
oint to identical investigations, —their inequality affecting only 
the date Of their success. ‘The inverse action is clear ;—that such 
an inevitable and unanimous concurrence must confirm the reality 
of the new conceptions, no less than their opportuneness. In 
another view, no partial intelligence can £0 separate itself from the 


general mass as not to be essentially carried on with it,—even if it 
vise physician compelled to live 


be—as an extreme case—that of a v 1 m co 
among madmen, whose vehement, convictions inevitably act upon 
his own, ‘Lhe most profound thinker will therefore never forget 
that all men must be regarded as coadjutors in discovering truth, 
as well as in applying it. However nobly bold may be the genius 
destined to advance the general wisdom, its absolute uid would 
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bé as irrational as immoral. The state of abstractionewhich is a 
condition of high intellectual achievements, involves so much danger 
of error, by either negligence or illusion, that every good mind vill 
prize the control of the general reason, steadying and correcting 
his particular adventurous course, till he shall have established his 
claim to that general assent which is the object of his labours. 
This speculative convergence, once obtained, becomes the first 
elementary condition of true association, which requires a union of 
concurrent interests with not; only a sufficient conformity of senti- 
ment, but also, and above all, of opinions; this triple foundation 
being indispensable to practical and durable -association, from the 
household up to the whole human race. The deep-seated hatred 
always aroused by serious intellectual disagreement, indicates that, 
notwithstanding the feebleness of our intellectual faculties, any 
action on them affects the whole of our conduct, and that human 
Association requires, itt its highest state, their universal coincidence. 
need only point to the disturbances, personal, domestic, ind social, 
occasioned by the old philosophy which once exercised a harmoniz- 
ing influence, however imperfect, to show the need of the new 
philosophy, which can lone furnish the basis of true intellectual 
. communion, manifesting a consistence and extension to which the 
past can afford no parallel. This is the speculative destination of 
the positive method, for ińdividual and collective Man. Z 
Whenever, in the course of this Work, we have noticed the 
Specula- intellectual needs that relate to practical. life, we 
"vl. ^ have found them confirmatory of my view of the 
positive philosophy. It is as the basis of rational action that 
science has hitherto been universally prized; and that attribute 
will never lose any of its value. We have seen throughout how 
practical needs have generated science in all departments; though 
the science.could not have been thus generated if our mental ten- 
dencies had not been favourable to it ; since the practical"aptitiide 
of positive theories could be discovered only 


, ‘ ( by adequate ‘culture, 
driving out theological and metaphysical chimeras which made 
much larger promises. When once the relation of stience to prac- 


tical wants was made clear in a few cases, it became a very effectual 
Stimulus to- the philosophical spirit by exposing the impotence of 
the system of arbitrary wills and entities in directing Man's action 


upon nature; and the rationality and positivity of our conceptions 


were proved, to the eminent advantage of lofty scientific speculation, 
when prevision was m 


ade the ground of action, and the lumblest 
practical problems were seen to be connected with the highest 
theoretical researches; as in the arts which relate to astronomy. 
Though some few minds find sufficient: stimulus to the philosophi- 
cal labour which is repugnant, to our nature in the need to HE 
phenomena and to connect; them, the philosophical: discipline Sou 
have been cohsiderably retarded if practical exigeneies had n 
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afforded a fhore general instigation. By completing the system’ of 
natural philosophy, the creation of sociology must proditiously 
extend the relation between speculation and practice, which must 
henceforth embrace all possible cases. ‘The rational co 
subordination of art to science has already begun to LERNER 
be^organized, however imperfectly, in the natural order of the 
sciences, beginning with the geometrical and mechanical arts,*pro- 
ceeding through the physico-chemical, and now, in our own time, 
including the biological, which are -concerned with the preservation 
of health and the treatment of disease. The ‘political art remained 
unattempted,—its proud severance from all theory whatever being 
a mere testimony to the radical insufficiency of any theory yet pro- 
posed, and being destined to give way whenever the general reason 
shall perceive that here, as in other departments, phenomena are 
referred 10, real natural laws, such as may habitually supply prac- 
tical guidance. Hence again, as in other fases, philosophy will 
derive fresh stimulus from its connection with practice, and our 
knowledge will inérease and improve both in positivity and 
rationality. In thus ascertaining the destination of the positive 
method, we arrive at a better knowledge of its nature, through the 
inquiry into the direction of its efforts, and the Geeree of precision 
they admit of. In the absence of all guidance, in the earliest days 
of positivism, its spirit applied itself to everything that came in its 
way; but the blind instinct must yield, with the progress of science, 
to philosophical discipline, sanctioned by the popular good sense 
which is always opposed to a useless expenditure of our intellectual 
forces. When our theoretical labours are duly organized, the 
highest scientific and philosophical minds will be at command, to 
give their attention to the great subjects of the period, instead of 
being wasted as they are at this day ; and the limit of research will 
be fixed no less indisputably than its kind, from its being ascer- 
tained tó what point the natural laws which are the real object of 
study, àre compatible with detail in investigation. We find in 
various cases, and especially in astronomy, that sound theory cannot 
successfully transcend the precision demanded by practical needs,— 
a purposeless inquisition being too likely to end in destroying laws 
already established, without any substitution of new guidance. 

One more suggestion remains, with regard to the destination of 
the positive method; that, from its relative spirit, ib Liberty of 
determines the kind of liberty of option left to our method. 
understandings in the formation of conceptions, as long as Wwe 
respect the reality of external laws. In the construction of scien- 
tifie works, we may give them the most suitable form, as we would 
in the zsthetic province. There are two kinds of cases to be con- 
sidered in each department; of research ; those which are, though of 
a positive nature, indefinitely inaccessible, and those which are 
simply premature, but on which it is of consequence to us to have 
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s6me kind of opinion, as a basis for speculation. In the first class 
are inéluded questions, arising in every province of natural philos- 
ophy, which our reason can never solve, but which may yet be 
regarded as positive, because it 1$ conceivable that they would be 
manageable by a better organized intelligence, qualified for a, more 
complete investigation and more powerful deductions. In sucn a 
case, we may select such artifices as are suggested. by the genius of 
the science concerned, with due care that they shall aid, and not 
impede, the accretion of real knowledge. Of this kind is the hypo- . 
thesis spontaneously adopted in physics, relative to the molecular 
constitution of bodies; and the device of dualism which I suggested 
in chemistry, in aid of the higher speculations of the science, In 
the second case, it is only necessary to apply the theory of hypotheses, 
sufficiently treated of in connection with physics; and which, when 
duly applied to practice without abuse, cannot but ithprove the 
cultivation of genuinéknowledge. ‘Thus we find the philosophical 
view of the study of natural laws to be, that that study repiresenits to 
us the external world, by satisfying the essentiel inclinations òf our 
reason, as far as is allowed bysthe precision prescribed by our prac- 
tical needs. Our statical laws correspond to this instinctive predi- 
lection for order and agreement; and our dynamical laws accord 
with our irresistible tendency to believe in the perpetuity of any 

; return once established. 1 


Ve have now only to consider the institution and 
development of the positive method. 
The whole procedure of our reason affords promise that the 
Extension of positive philosophy will, in course of time, compre- 
the method. — hend all subjects of human thought; not only science, 
but art,—eesthetic and technical, Yet, while keeping this prospect 
in view, we must abide by the double preparatory division which 
has thus far existed ;—between speculation and practice first; and 
then between scientific and æsthetic contemplation. We liave seen 
that these divisions date from the polytheistic period; the first 
becoming visible under the theocratic phase, and the otker under 
the Greek system; and both having persisted to this day, notwith- 
Standing the growing importance of their mutual relations, In all 
the si» provinces of knowledge, we find «the first condition of. 
mental progress to be the independence of theory, as no conceptions 
could have been formed if the theoretical point of view had. been 
inseparable from the practical. We. see too how both must have 
entire freedom,—the theoretical Spirit to retire into its condition 
of analytical abstraction, and the practical to occupy itself «vith 
specialities. If either repressed the other, the consequences would 
be fatal to progress: the practical supremacy would extinguish 
' those tendencies which are already too weak; and the theoretica 
would exclude reality by preventing any practical operation Irom 
being completed. Our menta! habits, generated by the old philos- 
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ophy, induce us to exaggerate the value of à priori considerations. 
They are very efficacious if wisely instituted and conducted; but 
the first condition of their utility is, that they should be applied by 
the practical spirit in each concrete case, the scientific data being 
merely comprehended among the elements of the special combina- 
tio employed. Any greater subordination of the practical to the 
techie than this, could lead to nothing but hopeless disturbance. 

nature of modern civilization tends to obviate such disturb- 
ance, by establishing the division in more and more clearness; 
and now the sociological spirit entirely consolidates it, by extending 
it to political conditions, in the way that we have seen. The 
division between the two kinds of contemplation,—the scientific 
and the zesthetic,—is much less disputed, though it is less marked. 
Even when imaginatión ruled in philosophy, the poetical spirit, in 
its utmost, freedom, always recognized its subordination to the 
philosophical spirit, through the fundamental relation which con- 
nect8 the®sense of the beautiful with the knowledge of the true, and 
thereby subjects the ideality of Art to the collective conditions of 
scientific reality. . As reorganization proceeds, their combination 
will become closer, and especially in practieal life, —Art affording 
to science, in return fora secure basis; not onlyäntellectual solace 
and moral stimulus, but much reactive aid in perfecting its philo- 
sophical character. Under a relative, philosophy, Art may be 
employed as it could not be under an absolute system, in facilitating 


scientific expression, and even suggesting modes of scientific pur- 
suit. Whatever may f such a connection, 


be the ulterior value 0} i 0 
the distinction between the two kinds of contemplation will always 
be radical, and the more 


abstract and general will always govern 
the less. 


A more modern, but wholly indispensable division remains to be 
d concrete science, Abstract and 


o 


noticed ; that between abstract an 
as established by me through the whole course of irs 
cience. 


(and he 


this Work. Bacon was the first who saw 
t Philosophy (because 


but indistinctly), thaf what he called the Firs 


it must form ‘the basis of the whole intellectual system) could result 
idy of the elementary phe- 


only from an abstract and analytical stu X 
nomena which, in varied combination, constitute the existence of 


natural beings, for the purpose of asce? aining the laws proper to 
ed directly and apart from the 


each order of incidents, consider 

beings which manifest it. From no clear and express under-* 
standing of this distinction, but merely because it was impossible to 
proceed otherwise, scientific progress has been guided by it for two 
centuries past : for, as we have seen throughout, concrete science, 
or natural history, properly so called, could not be even undertaken 
till abstract science was instituted in regard to all the orders, of 
elerhentary phenomena concerned ; every concrete inquiry involving 
the combization of the two. Now, it is only in this work, which 
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first constitutes the final'and most important science, that the con- 
dition has been fulfilled ; and it is therefore not surprising that the 
great scientific speculations between Bacon's time and ours have 
been of an abstract character,—the conciéte speculations duriig 
the same interyal having been necessarily impotent: nor can such 
a forced and empirical observance of the DBaconian precept preclude 
the necessity of the demonstration which discloses the full bearings 
of the stigeestion. Though the creation of Sociolog, by com- 
pleting and systematizing the first philosophy, must soon ensure an 
adequate treatment of. concrete questions, it is not the less impor- 
tant to remember that the institution of the positive. method must 
Jor ever rest upon the division, without which the two already 
pointed out would be altogether insufficient, This division con- 
stitutes in fact the most powerful and delicate of all the general 
devices required by the speculative working out of the positive 
system. The simplest, most general, and highest poifit of view 
attainable by the philosophical spirit das been reached by a gradual 
process of abstraction, discarding first practical, requirements,sthen 
iesthetic impressions, and finally, concrete conditions: and if this 
last, founded on the same logical grounds as the others, had nof, 
accrued, to complete their efficacy, the positive philosophy could 
not have yet existed. In the simplest cases, even those of astro- 
nomical phenomena, we have seen that no general law could be 
established, while bodies wéte considered in their collective concrete 
existence, from which it was necessary to detach the leading 
phenomenon, and then to subject it to abstract examination, which, 
again, might react on the study of the most complex realities, The 
grand application of this logical precept is however in the case of 
sociological theories, from their extreme complexity; and in this 
province we see what rationality has been established, amidst al] the 
dangers arising from a mass of unorg ing, by nfy having 


r ; organized learn 
put aside all concrete disturbance, in order to seize, in its simplicity 
$ 5 3 5 

the law of human movement, leaving all apparent anomalies to be 
reduced to principle afterwards, as in the astronomical case. The 
Maintenance of the division is necessary here ff the game reasons 
ns in. regard to the two others, under penalty of lapse intó such con- 
dd views and desultory speculations as we have with sbo much 
difficulty escaped from : and if this seems ¢ 


! d o remove the theoretical 
View too far from the practical, there will pe à compensation in a 


superior generality, testifying to the Necessity of the political and 


philosophical Separation recommended, in the last chápter as the 
basis of modern reo a 


reanization. ` 
These are the three Stages of suecessiv, 
nation of which determines the gradual i 
method, in a spontaneous manner at first 
tically. As the method is neither more 
extension of popular wisdom to abstr: 


} n 
€ abstraction, the combi- 


» and afterwards systema- 
nor less than a philosophical 
act specuiation, it is clear that 


ustitution of the positive ' 
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ils basis, corresponding with that of common sense, admits ofcno 
useful dogmatic explanation. If on this ground we decline dooking 
for such dogmatic explanation of the lowest subjects of specula- 
tion, —of which all we can say is that our ideas are spontaneous and 
universal —much more must we abstain from such barren and 
vicious ystematizing . in logical researches, properly so called. 
Thus are the logical and scientific points of view to be finally 
, regarded as correlative and indivisible aspects of each positive 
theory, neither being in reality more susceptible than the other of 
an abstract and general appreciation, independent of any deter- 
minate manifestation. — "hus they have been treated throughout 
this work, in which the logical training has always coexisted with 
the scientific, and their connection being such that the scientific 
results of one scieuce have often been found to be the logical 
resources of another; a fact which shows the impossibility of 
separating them. r . 
@husthave we ascertained the composition of the positive method: 
and Wwe have only farther to mark out the systematic m i 
A = 4 a x . : Relations 
co-ordination of the chief successive phases which it ^ of phases. 


has naturally presented. o 
No irrational exaggeration of the’ claims of Mathematics can 


ever deprive that part of philosophy of the property  jrathemati 
of being the natural vasis of all logigàl education, Mone ia 
through its simplicity, abstractness, generality, and freedom from 
disturbance by human passion. There, and there alone, we find in 
full development the art of reasoning, all the resources of which, 
Írom the most spontaneous to the most sublime, are continually 
Anea with far more variety and fruitfulness than, elsewhere ; 
scientifig she oe of observation, though there receiving, its first 
ESSE pplication, 1s scarcely traceable, even 1n mechanics. The 
ract portion of mathematics may in Rs be regarded as 
" . ready or use 1n BClen 
M Led to ch a co-ordination: yet, 28 the paran miaa is 
aranais. th most abstract speculation, it is geometry, rather 
y alysis, that will always be, in 2 logical view; the chief of the 
3 ot e the first elabora- 
tion of the positive method, When Descartes chose geometry for 
the ground of his organization of the relation of the abstract to the 
concrete, he made it the centre of mathematical conceptions, a8 
analysis found there vast material and a noble application, in 
return for the generality Which it imparted. Mechanics, on -the . 
coatrary, though yet more important than geometry, in a. scientific 
view, has by no means the same logical value, on account of its 
greater complexity ; and the obligations of analysis to it are bat 
secondary and indirect. In passing from geometrical to dynamical 
Ə e to the limits of the mathe- 
treating the 
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siraplest questions in a thoroughly satisfactory manner.e—We have 

Seen akundant reasons, in the course of our survey, why the mind 

that confines itself within the mathematical prov 


variety of fatal Snares, and very ill prepared for the loftiest aims of 


aults and errors üyising 
it, it is enough to say that 
when a sound philosophy Prevails, it will be felt that the first phase 
` positi 1 dispense with those which follow, 
much reactive assistance from their com- 
athematical logic itself cannot be com- 

pletely understood and valued, 
‘hese Considerations show us the value of the next phase, the 
Astronomy, AStronomical, in which the positive method obtains a 

y. 

a Second degree of development, în the closest connec- 
lion with the first. Tt ig overlaid, as we have Seen, with mathemat- 
1al ideas and procedures ; but, discarding these as far ag possible, 


We shall find that the distinction, lógical and scientific, "between 
this phase and the last is much greater than is commonly supposed. 


n Seometry, the disproportion Detween the observation employed 
and the consequences obtained iS SO great as to. render the function 
of observation alneost inappreciable: whereas, in ‘astronomy if is 
ere, as the simplest and most general of the 
.OUr resources for obtaining knowledge, it shows what may beedone, 
In the most unfavourable situation, by a single sense in ascertaining 
© most intellectual kind of truth, Not less striking is the inter- 
i ical Processes which here guide an investigation 
if, in a scientific view, astronomy ig 
part of the system of in- 

organic knowledge, it is no less, j i 


ess, in a logical View, th 
type of the Beneral study of nature, 


1 ere men learned t modify 
the earliest philosophy by conceptions derived from the study of the 
external world ; and here we find the fittes ogmatic exposition 
of rational positivity, Here, throughout all time, will e foufid the 
first philosophica] sense of natural law; ang here may be dearned 
What is meant by the explanation of any p menon, by, means of 
resemblance or Connection, ‘The whole of; 8 historica] and dogmatic 
course discloses the agreement between ouro conceptions dad our 
Observations which is the essential cha; 1 


entree TüCter of roa] ‘nowledge. It 
ory of scientific hypotheses 


> S; and it’ proves that 

CSS satisfactory than Us positivity by offering 
lect example—thys ar indeed tfe only one, 
h must be kept in viewoin 
s ben Scienge, again, has so famil- 
‘ational prevision which js the, most marked 
: : .Inperfections proceed from a 

want of definiteness In the c. 8 the objects and the 
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Meanwhilevit appears that, contrary to popular notions, the astvo- 
nomical phase is a stage in advance of the mathematicaly in all 
essential logical respects, and much nearer the true philosophical 
condition. 

For logical purposes, we may combine physics and chemistry, 
théugh for scientific examination they must be separ- — PAysics and 
ated. The only logical feature of chemistry is its art Chemistry. 
of systematic nomenclature: otherwise, it merely applies, in a less 
perfect way, the general method of investigation developed by 
physics. In combination, these two sciences form the bond between 
the two extremes, logically and scientifically: on the one hand com- 
pleting the study of the universe, and preparing for that of Human- 
ity, and on the other exhibiting an intermediate complexity of 
subject, and corresponding to a medium state of positive investiga- 
tion, hey require all foregoing resources for investigation, and 


present a new mode of observing. In phgsics, the experimental 
dintely attended by the logi- 


method fakes its rise; and it s immed y the 1c 
cal résource of the corpuscular or atomic theory; both being limited 
When the logical and scientific 


to the same kind of investigations. : 
conditions proper to the position in the scate are fulfilled, there can 


be no doubt that this third phase of rational positivity will be found 
to be as superior to the astronomical phase as that is to the mathe- 
matiesl, imperfect as it now is in its oscillation between ü barren 
empiricism and an oppressive mysticism, metaphysical or algebraic. 
The varied and complex nature of such an order of investigations 
could not admit, even under a better intellectual system, of a preci- 
sion and co-ordination comparable to those permitted by celestial 
theories; but these imperfections, transient or permanent, do not 
prevent the sense of natural law from receiving here a considerable 
extension, by being applied to the most complex phenomena © 
inorganic existence. 

The next step is from inert to living nature: and we see the 
positive method rising to a new application pre 
more different from the three former than they are j 
from each other, and which will make this new science as essentially 
superior to the preceding by its logical plenitude as by its scientific 
importance, when itscconditions are thoroughly understood, Thus 
far, investigations have permitted and required an almost indefinite 
parcelling otit; but the interconnection of biological phenomena is 
such that ng analytical operation can be conceived of otherwise than 
as introductory to a synthetical determination, —the division benige 
thevabstrüct and the concrete being all the while maintained, an 
the more carefully on account of the small interval that min n. 
them.. A radical change in the scientific system M t de: 
enters in, making the spirit of generality overrule the spiri o 
detail, till then preponderant, and thus cantyios forward ou: do 
remarkably towards its true natural condition. ‘Zhe statical view 


po 
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mew comes out clearly in*connection with the dynamical, in a man- 
ner especially suitable to biological Speculations, in which these two 
kinds of estimate appear more distinct and correlative than in any 
former application. But the grand feature‘of this fourth. phase is 
the vast extension of the general art of observing, then augmented 
by the institution of the comparative method, hitherto very sukor- 
dinate and obscure, but now proved to be the most, powerful logical 
instrument applicable to such speculations, Corresponding with it, 


Its, we have, under the same phase, the 


to be judged of by this d 
perfection, which is owin 


Inorganic research ; but it could not acquire its full efficacy till it 


al speculations, which are above'all adapted 

mense Variety of 
modes of existence, Great as is the advance attained in this phase, 
1t remains no lesg merely introductory than the rest, though holding 
a higher place, Tts insufficiency becomes broadly apparent when 
We advance from the study of the organic life, by which it is least 
Separated from the foregoing Sciences, to the Study of animality; 
or then, in applying ourselves to the highest positive Speculations, 
in contemplating the mora and intellectual functions of the brain, 
we become at once sensible of the irrationality of such a scientific 
Constitution : for the most decisive case of all cannot be understood 
but by subordinatine the study of it to the ulterior science of social 
development, for the reasons already assigned to show the impos- 
sibility of understanding our mental nature from the individual 
point of view: a method which must be unproductive in Whatever 


In every view, social science offers the attributes of a Corapletion 
of the positive method. the others, even‘ that, of 
Ian, are preparatory to it tere alone-can the 
general sense of natural Jaw be decisively developed, by eliminating 
for ever arbitrary wills and chimerica] entities, in the most difficult, . 
case of oll. , The old philosophy must, yj, cloomed to extinetion, 
when à regular study is able to disclose the ] 
variation of } ave repeatedly said that this 
science permits, above any other, the Prominent use of à priori 
considerations, both from its position jn 


1 the hierarchy? by which it 
depends on all the rest, and in virtue of ; 


€ 1 í 1 the perfect; unity which jg 
Siven to it by its plenitude of logica] resources... Tt will soon be 


admitted to be the most logical of all the Sciences, considering the 
degree of precision Compatible with the nature of the phenomena, 
since the most diffienlt and varied Spevulations are naturally éon- 
nected with one single fundamental theory. " “But the most striking 


Sociology, 
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feature to us is the extension of the means of investigation required 
by, and involved in, this most complex subject of humanystudy. 
It enjoys all the resources of the anterior sciences; but they would 
be almost useless, and even deceptive, without the addition of the 
historical method, properly so called, which investigates, not by 
comparison, but by gradual filiation. We have reviewed this 
method in its dogmatic form, and in its application, and we 
have seen how-it must preponderate over all other resources, so as 
to bring out and utilize the properties of positive investigation, by 
which the regular action of human faculties is to be perfected. 
Thus a universal logical method corresponds in this case to a uni- 
versal scientific view; and the result-is that the human mind here 
finds its natural position. It would occupy too much space to 
exhibit the reaction or this science upon those that precede it; and 
it would be as yet premature. I have done what I proposed, in 
constituting the true system of positive philosophy, as a result of 
the preparation instituted by Bacon and Descartes; and its practical 
Gonstiuction is a work for a future time,—probably near at hand. 

These are the five phases of the positive method, through whose 
succession the scientific spirit rises eradualty to the dignity of the 
philosophical spirit, effacing at lengtli the provisional distinction 
between them which had been necessary during the earlier part of 
the hyman evolution. If we consider ' the miserable theoretical 
State from which human reason set ouf, we shall not wonder that 
50 long a tutelage was required to enable Man to extend to his 
abstract and general speculations the same mental training that 
popular wisdom spontaneously employs in its partial and praetical 
acts. Though there can be no exemption from the necessity of 
reproducing this natural succession for. ever, the systematic educa- 
tion now prepared for, in place of the instinctive, will render the 
process much more rapid and easy; and I rejoice in the privilege 
of haviug prepared it for my successors, by the elaboration of this 
my original scheme. 

In this chapter I have wrought out 
tant part of my work, in as far as ib rel L 
sions, according to the constant preponderance of our logical over 
our scientific needs; and especially at 2 time when, the «lostrine 


being in a backward state, the philosophical procedure must consist 
in instituting the Method completely. What I have done in this 
al equivalent of the discourse 


direction must be considered ag a natur: 

a Pet ete A : 
of Descartes on method, allowine for the diversities resulting fram 
theenew Situation of modern mind, and the new corresponding 


wants. Descartes hid for his subject the introductory evolution 
which had been for two centuries preparing for the ascendency of 
rational positivism; while I have had to examine the fulfilment of 


that preparation, in or i he final constitution of a 
aration, in order t „mine the fina stitt i 
para " rder to determ jects -a view Sieh 


sound philasophy in connection with social obj 


D 


the most difficult and impor- 
ates to our general conclu- 
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€ 
es 


Descartes avoided, but which Bacon already anticipated. * This most 
difficuit part of my task being achieved, I have only to complete 
my object by making a rapid scientific survey, to answer to the 
logical, and to venture upon an anticipation of the action of the 
positive philosophy, when it shall have attained its full maturity. 
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x CHAPTER XIV. is 


ESTIMATE OF THE RESULTS OF POSITIVE DOCTRINE IN ITS 
PREPARATORY STAGE. 


As T have intimated, our scientific conclusions cannot be so impor- 
tant or so extensive as our logical conclusions, because they relate 
to a system of knowledge scarcely yet instituted: yet it is necessary 
to follow up the logical summary with æ sketch of the proper 
nattire and connection of thé abstract studies that we have ex- 
ession; our present view regarding them as so many 


amined in succ 
a single body of. doctrine, according to our 
EJ 


necessary elements of 


principle. ° 
We have perceived throughout that, in the Gase of the human 


evolution at least, there exists a natural agreement between our 
Imow!edge and our needs. The knowledge which is inaccessible to 
us is precisely that which could answer no purpose but gratifying a 
vain curiosity. We have no concern with anything but the laws of 
phenomena which affect human beings; such action, however in- 
direct, constituting a basis of positive estimate, the full realization 
of which can follow only very remotely the manifestation of the 
corresponding needs, at any rate till we can institute a better re- 
search, „This scheme must comprehend, on the one hand, Humanity 
itself, in its existence and action; and, on the other hand, the general 
mediuni, whose permanent influence is an essential element, in the i 
whole movement. Every scientific as well as logical consideration 
shows the necessity of the study of the medium ; and thus naturally 
divides science into the two departments, —inorganie and organic 
science ;. the first being the indispensable preparation for the second ; 
and the second simplyomodifying the phenomena of the fits by a 
nobler action. The three essential modes of the first order—the 
mathematical, physical, and chemical, and the two which are proper 
to organic existence—the individual and the social, thus present 
a scientific series precisely correspondent to the logical that we have 
just’reviewed ; and its five stages will, in like manner, lead us up to 
the normal statesof true philosophy. 
Mathematical existence is the simpl 
and in a geometrical form first, and th 
cal, is the only kind of. existence cogni 
the many snd important cases in which our 


est and most universal of all; 


en a mechani- The Mathema- 


zable by us in' tical element. 
investigation can pro- 
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ceed only on visual evidence. This is the scientific mound of the 
priority of the mathematical element in positive philosop iy; an a 
scientifically speaking, the only great result derivable from it is a 
systematic development of the sense of logical laws, without which 
physical laws could not be conceived of. ‘Thus, numerical specula- 
tions, the source of the logical instrument of analysis, have histori- 
cally furnished the earliest manifestation of idèas of order and 
harmony, gradually extended afterwards to the most complex sub- 
jects. Apart from that, mathematical science evidently consists 
especially in geometry and mechanics, answering to our primitive 
notions of existence and action; for, in the statical case, al] pheno- 
mena are reducible to relations of magnitude, form, or position ; 
and, in the dynamical case, to mere movement, partial or general, 
Such a simplification is practically inconvenient, and may be mis- 
leading, as the encroachments of geometers plainly show: but it is 
true in an abstract Sense; and therefore univ 
other conditions may be added in cases of 
Geornetry, too, is more general than mechanics 
of existence without Motion; as in the case 
come under only geomef+ical conditi 
earliest; conceptior. of laws of agre 
quite apart from those o 


growing complexity. 
; for we can couceive 
of stationary stars, which 
ons; and to geometry we owe the 
ement, which may be regarded 
£ succession. Yet, in a scientific sense, 
Mechanics is the more important branch of mathematics, on account 
of its more direct and complete relations with the rest of natural 
philosophy ; and on account also of the implication of mechanical 
Speculations with geometrical considerations; a drawback upon 
their logical perfection, but r S ee 
them to represent the whole of mathematical existence. This in- 
troduction to natural philosophy, with its astronomical manifesta- 
tion, is, we know, the only portion of inorganic science which has 
attained its full normal constitution ; and for this reason { hold it 
: extremely important to show the coincidence between the primary 
laws on which this constitution depends, and the laws which seem 
.to be proper to organic existence; that we may perceive by. the 
direct correlativeness of the two extreme Cases, the tendency of all 
our knowledge to scientific unity, corres 


5 s sponding to the logical unity 
already vecognized. The intermediate ideas —those of the physico- 


chemical order,—will no doubt add their confirmation when they 
shall have become rationally established, 
I have shown that the physical laws w 


Application theory of motion and equ 
to Sociology. thei 


hich are the basis of the 
librium, and therefore all 
T Consequences; are as applicable to thé mech ani- 
cal phenomena of living bodies as to any otliers (allowing for the 
difficulties arising from a complication ‘of details); and we have 
seen, in a more special manner, that the study of animal mechanics, 
in the proyince of biology, must begin y 


nu: zn with such an application, 
and would be wholly unintelligible without 105 but we have now to 


rersally true, whatever ' 


à source of marked reality, enabling . 
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go much further, showing that the application must extend even"'to 
the social form of existence. As to the first of these laws, Kepler's 
law of inertia, improperly so called,—seen in its true light as the 
law of mechanical persistence—is merely a particular case of the 
tendency of all natural phenomena to persevere in their state, unless 
disturbed; a tendency specially established with regard to the most 
simple and.general phenomena. I have traced back the biolegical 
case of Habit to this principle, modified only by the characteristic 
intermittence of the corresponding phenomena. In social life, less 
rapid and more durable than individual life, we see an analogous 
exemplification in the obstinate tendency of every political system 
to perpetuate itself. In physics, again, we have noticed, in acoustics, 
phenomena which prove that, in the. smallest molecular changes, 
there is a disposition o the reproduction of acts which were before 
supposed proper to living beings, and which evidently come under 
the law of mechanical persistence. It is impossible to deny here 
the ‘subotdination of all natüral effects to some universal laws, 
modified according to the conditions of each case. It is the same 
with the second law of motion,—Gaiileo's law of the reconciliation 
of any common motion with various. particdlar motions,—which is 
extensible to all phenomena, inorgaulc and organic,—all active 
and passive mutual relations being radically independent of any 
actions which is precisely common to, the parts concerned. In 
biology, we find this true m the cases of sensibility and contractility; 
for, our impressions being purely comparative, our appreciation of 
partial differences is not interfered with by any general and uniform 
influence, In sociology, we find it agun; any disturbance in the 
interior of any political system being due to the unequal progressive 
action on the different parts which, if participating m the movement 
in any equal degree, would be unaffected by a much more rapid 
progression. We discern an analogous case in the physico-chemical 
province, in thermometrical effects referrible to mutual inequality, 
and we shall no doubt encounter many more when the science is 
further developed. As to the third law of motion,—Newton s law 
of the equivalence of action and reaction,—its universality is more 
striking than in the other two cases ; and it is the only case of the 
three in which the prizciple has hitherto been perceived aac pro- 
posed. If we adapt our. observation to the spirit of the correspond- 
ing phenomena, there is no doubt that the equivalence of action and , 
reaction may, be as really observed with regard to physical, chemi- 
cal, biological, and social effects as in the case of mechanical effects. 
Besides the mutual quality inherent in all actions, it is certain that 
the general estinzate of mechanical reaction, 10 the combination of 
masses and velocities, everywhere meets with an analogous appreci- 
ation. If Berthollete has shown the chemical influence of RR 
before misconceived, ap.equivalent discusston would manifest no less 
clearly its biological or political influence. The ciose an preva- 
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lest interconnection which distinenishes vital, and yet more social 
phenoraena, and'in which all aspects are mutually dependent, d 
eminently fit to:familiarize us with the universality of this third 
law of motion; + Each of the three laws on which rational Mechanics 
is founded is, in fact, only a mechanical Manifestation of A general 
law applicable to all possible phenomena. In order. to illustrate 
this most important approximation, it must b X 
the famous general principle by which D'Alembert complete 
nected questions of motion with questions of equilibrium. Whether 
it is regarded, as I propose, as a happy generalization of the third 
law of motion, or js still regarded as a distinct idea, it is in conform- 
ity with a universal conception by 
Connected with the Statical 
being always maintained in the m 
Sociology here again affords us the 
(though often only implicit) of this 
two aspects are more marked and more interconnected than in*any 
other case. Tf we could thoroughly know the Jaws of existetice, T 
have no doubt that we should find them all, as in mechanics, to be 
mere questions of action. But, though w 


ption of the neces- 
dynamical conclu- 


sions. It is only that the aniversal principle is employed in a rew 


mode, in conformity with the nature of the phenomena; of which 
sociological Speculation has often presented important „examples, 
he laws of rational mechanics are then only the earliest philo- 
Sophical manifestation of certain general laws, necessarily applicable 
; y of any kind of phenomena whatever, 
Though they must first be recognized in regard to the simplest 
‘and most general case of all, it does not follow th are due to 
the mathematical spirit, which at present is the chief obstacle in 
the way of their being understood, The Conception results from 
the first scientific reaction of the Positive spirit 
studies, and sociological speculation , Particularly, on fundamental 
ideas which haye hitherto seemed proper to inorganic researches. 
Its philosophical value lies in its establishing an identity between 
the primary laws of the two extreme orders of natural phetiomena: 
and the delineation I have now offereq is intended to point out here, 
in the only case compatible with the extreme imperfection of science, 
the first type of the new character of Universality which must belone 
to the chief Positive ideas under the Natural ascendency of the true 
philosophical spirit, 


A e have no equivalent case at our dommand : 
and in more complex subjects, these 


plex Seneral laws can only go a 
art of the way in directing our s i F 
1 0 J s 


g Speculations ; though they will 
always afford valuable Scientific gui x 


dance and Suggestion, because 
they must always govern more Special Jay 


abstract modes,.of existence and activity, ° Wh 
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e must proceed in an | 
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, 
hope these more special laws may in time obtain universality amoag 
their respective phenomena or not, we are nowauthorized in conceiv- 
ing the whole system of our knowledge as susceptible, in certain. 
respects, of a true scientific unity, independently of the logical unity, 
though in complete agreement with it. 

Ef Mathematics furnishes us with the laws of inorganic existence, 
Astronomy discloses to us the medium, which is no Zhe Astroyo- 
less universal. v Our examination of it may appear a, Mical element. 
departure from the great Baconian precept about the abstract 
nature of the speculations proper to the first-philosophy : astrono- 
mical ideas being in fact nothing else than mathematical notions 
restricted to the case of the stars. But, true as this is, there is 
another view,—the same as that which justified the incorporation 
of the analysis of air aad water with abstract chemistry ;—that our 
study is not concrete, inasmuch as it relates to the general medium, 
which is truly abstract and unchangeable, "Phe mathematical 
phenometia of astronomy remain abstract, as it the bodies they relate 
to could admit of uo other; whereas the character of a concrete 
theory consists in the direct and permanent combination of the 
different; modes inherent in each total existence. In astronomy, 
mathematical speculations do not lose their abstract nature, and 
only’ exhibit it in a case so important that, we are compelled to 
make if special : its difficulties also constituting the chief destina- 
tion of mathematical research, as well as'its best logical instigation. 
The reaction on mathematics, again, affords us the most striking 
evidence of the reality aud the scope of its conceptions. Here, 
again, the human mind obtains its first systematic sense of a 
necessary economy, arising from invariable, relations proper to 
corresponding phenomeia, and affording, by its inaccessible sway, 
a rule of conduct. This is the source of the philosophical guidance 
of collective Man which is carried out by training in the case of 
individual Man. Yet, the human point of view must prevail in 
this case, to secure the rationality of the corresponding studies i: 
because eur radical ignorance of cosmical laws, and our restriction 
to our own system, prevent our obtaining any external view of 
astronomical science. We find in astronomy the first; instance of 
the encrdachments of the mathematical spirit in an empirical avay ; 
but, as we have seen, the fault affects only the logical administra- 
tion, and does not produce the scientific dangers which it occasions 
in the more complex departments, because it 18 In full conformity 
with the nature of astronomical research. - atn 

Tr. Physics, a new action is first recognized, more compound anc 
essentially modifying the simpler, All physical phe- a. Physical. 
nomena are common to all bodies; but their manifesta- i 
tion requires a concuryence of circumstances, more or less compan : 
and‘not continuous. Of the five physical categories, W eig ht alone 
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presents a really mathematical generality, thus being the natural 
transition between astronomy and physics. "The others exhibit, an 
increasing speciality, by which I have classed them. "The impor- 
tance of this province, in connection with* that of chemistry, will 
appear if we try to imagine that such a transition from the mathe- 
matical to the organic sciences did not exist: for we shall sce kow 


all conception of unify must disappear if science consisted of two 
elements so heterogeneous, which coultl admit of no“ permanent 
relation ; even su 


pposing that the positive spirit could arise at all. 
‘This intermediate element is so connected with the others at each 
extremity as to constitute a sufficiently perfect scale. Some diffi- 
culties however arise out of this position, which will always largely 
affect the inherent imperfections of the duplicate science, the subject 
of which presents neither the simplicity of the first couple nor the 
characteristic interconnection of the last. We have seen how little 
prospect there is of scientific unity among the heterogeaeous parts 
of which physics is cümposed ; and.the greater probability is-that 
the number of irreducible clements will hereafter be increased ; for 
the diversity must correspond, not only with the subjects studied, . 
but with our organic means of investigation, Of the five existing 
subjects, two address themselves to one sense éach,—one to hearing 
and another to sight; and these can never be made to coincide. | 
The other three relate equally to sight and touch: and yet no one 
will venture to regard thermology and electrology as susceptible of 
fusion with barology, or with each other, however indisputable are. 
certain relations between them. Moreover, the actual number of 
our external senses is by no means finally ascertained,—so imma- 
ture is at present the whole theory of sensation. -A truly rational 
inquiry would, no doubt, show that we have two Senses relating to 
temperature and pressure, which are both now confounded with 
that of touch, which seems to include all the offices whose special 
seat is not clearly determined. It is evident, again, that smell and 
laste, largely needed in chemistry, have no function in physics ; yet 
it seems that each of them must have ere this constituted a depart- 
ment, for itself, like sight and hearing, if our Gganization had been 
in this respect as perfect as that of many of the higher animals. 
The mode of Inorganic existence which jg disclosed by smell, seems 
in fact to be not less distinct from those which correspond to the 
other senses than they are from each other- of which the persist- 
ence and power of the sense through the whole animal series is an 
evidence. Our organic imperfection’ may perhaps be?to a certain 
dégree compensated by an artificial investigation which may afford 
RUE geien tine oxifnpion and an improvement of our relations with 
the higher animals may conduce to the Si T ime: i 
is clear that the number of irreducible na ua us 
Physics, is not yet even rétionally fixed, TilP’it can be, the science 
remains peculiarly liable to the encroachmeiits of mathematical and , 
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metaphysica?! abuse. ‘The imperfections ôf its nature and methüd 
of culture, however, cast no doubt upon its rank in the séale of 
sciences. That rank is settled by the universal principle of decreas- 
ing generality ; and the principle obviates the worst inconveniences 
of the multiple character of physics by instituting a gradual transi- 
tior? from the barological speculations which unite it to astronomy, 
and the electrological which border upon chemistry. ATS 

As for Chemistry, considered separately, it relates ta so intimate 
and complete a mode of inorganic existence, that it 7) Ohemical 
has been found difficult to separate it from the ~~“ Mom 
organic. ‘The phenomena of various substances present differences 
which are not reducible, as in the physical case, to inequalities of 
degree; and here we find fully developed the tendency of pheno- 
mena to become suscefitible of modification in proportion to their 
complexity and increasing speciality. That tendency, it is true, 
showed itself in physics, so as to originate the art of experimentation ; 
but it is far more complete in chemistry, inasmuch as it extends to 
molecülar composition itself: and as such modification could not 
take place in vital gases without being liable to suspend or suppress 
"phenomena of greater, delicacy, chemistry wil be always, and more 
and more, the chief basis of our materidl power. eIna speculative 
view, chemistry is of extreme scientific. importance, as revealing 

- the mast intimate mode of inorganic e islence, and as completing 
our knowledge of the general medium in its direct influence on the 
organism ; thus being, with physics, but in a more marked way, 
the link between inorganic and. organic speculation. In regard to 
interconnection, too, it is so superior to physics as to approach very 
near to biology: and from biology it. will, ‘no doubt, hereafter 
derive some of the collective spirit in which, with physics, it is now 
very deficient. I have before pointed out the comparative method 
and the taxonomical theory as probable agencies for perfecting 

chemical‘speculation in this way. Here then we find the limit of 

the ascendency of the analytical system, and the natural begin- 
ning of that of the synthetical. Meantime, the science 1s remarkably 
open to abusive eneroachment, and to spoliation by dispersive treat 
ment. It requires protection from encroachment, not only from 
mathematics, from whizh physics in à certain degree .prot2653 it, 
but from physics itself. As some scientific men see in physics 
only geometry and mechanics, others see 1n the best marked pheno- 
mena of chemistry nothing more than physical effects ; a mistake 
the more hostile to chemical progression, that it rests in part upou 
the incontestable affinity of the two sciences. But whatever may 
be the logical an4 scientific imperfection of chemistry, in mhion 
prevision is scarcely possible in even secondary pitaa ie 
sense of natural law, extended to the most complex p Se 

of inorganic existence, is not the less strikingly and Meri gn y 

developed. „Thus then we survey as & whole the preparatory science 
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ov dead nature, from ils astronomical beginning to its chemical 
conchision, with physics for the link between the fwo. 
Till biological science arose, the logical evolution required that 
the human mind should be occupied with inorganic 
science, which, from its superior simplicity, must con- 
stitute the basis of knowledge, from which alone rational positivity 
coull arise; and till the positive spirit was extended to social 
phenomena, biology could not but suffer from the disturbance 
introduced into it from the anterior sciences. Biologists then 
have every reason to be grateful to sociology, as a protecting 
influence against the oppressive, though antagonistic pretensions of 
the physicists and the metaphysiciaus. Organic science marks out 
its own division into two ‘parts,—the science of individual and of 
collective life: but human considerations arépreponderant in both ; 
and, while sociology is based on biology, it reacts upon it: first 
learning from it to yuderstand the agent of its own phenomena, 
and then ascertaining the social medium, and exhibiting the course 
of human progression, The great misfortune-of biology hag been 
that, because its phenomena partake largely of the characteristics of ' 
the foregoing sciences; it has been extremely, difficult to ascertain ©” 
the nature and extent of the vast accession to material existence 
which takes place on the institution of vitality, and therefore to 
introduce the t into this order of researches. The 
spirit seemed for long the only protection 
inorganie spirit; and how such protec- 
nust c cientific spirit, I need not stop to prove. 
e situation produced by the necessary resistance of modern reason 


The Biological. 


sound biologic 
the great theory of elementary lissues 
philosophical equivalent of the mole 
chemistry, This statical conception is contributory to the dyaami- 
cal by enabling us to assign a special seat, to’each of the Ae kinds 
of life. Bichat did not contemplate the extension of' his Hey 
beyond man: but, confined to t e most complex case, it could 
never have become really rational. We owe the power of extetiding 
it, and therefcre of establishing the rationality of the science, to the » 


ter, anatomical and statical, 
» Which is in biology the 
cular theory in physico- e 
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comparative’ method, which discloses to us the gradual successiun 
of the degrees of organization or life. Lamarck, Oken, add De 
Bloinville have given us possession of this chief logical instrument 
of the science, which is also-the preponderant idea of all lofty bio- 
logjcak contemplation, because the anatomical and physiological 
` aspects there coalesce with the taxonomical. The consideration of 
the medium was once everything: but here the consideration of the 
„organism rises’more and more through the long series of vital 
systems of growing complexity. Ideas of order and harmony were 
originated by inorganic studies ; but their highest manifestation, in 
the form of classification and a hierarchy, could. issue only from 
bioloeical science, whence it was to extend to social science. At 
present, little more is done in biology than assigning the position 
of its different questions ; and the chasms between them are many 
and wide: but the science has assumed its due character of gener- 
ality,in the hands of its most eminent interpysters ; and its scientific 
constitution is as rational as that of any of its predecessors: but 
that ib is not yet complete is proved by the continuance of the 
controversy between the theologico-metaphysical school on the one 
hand, and the physico-chemical school on” the other, and by the 
difficulties still encountered by the gréat conception of vital spon- 
taneity being developed, in determinate degrees, within the limits 
of the laws of universal existence. One remedy will be found in 
stich an education as will enable biologists to apply the truths of 
other sciences to their own, without admitting intrusion from either 
restricted science or false philosophy: but the intervention of 
„sociology is also necessary,—the last biological degree, the intellec- 
{nal and moral life, bordering so closely as it does upon the social. 
The smallness of the results yet obtained from the admirable con- 
ception ef Gall is owing to the insufficiency of the individual, that 
_ js, the biological, view of Man: and the best conceptions of the 
science can never acquire complete efficacy, or even stability, till 


they are attached to the basis of social science. Thus only can they 
he old philosophy on the 


be safe from the prolonged dominion of t $ oe 

- one hand, and. from the usurpations of the mathematical spirit on 
the other, in the physico-chemical form; and thus alone can the 
1 science, fulfil the cenc:tions 


same conception, in bidlogy as in social 
at once of order and of progress. : ‘ ; 
The accession of real existence then, occasioned by its extension 
from the individual to the collective organism, 1s the The Socio- 
an be logical, 


iginating caus a 7 sci hich € 
originating cause of the only science Which | Ns 
au. definitive complexity is of ® different kind rom the 
RUN. hg i bd disputable. It is as evident 


eding) it is» quite as indt ) epp 
ication of the ma matical with the physica ; the 
aM n he chemical with the biolo- 


Jecreasing generality of suc- 
ion and almost indefis 


three prec 
as the imp y 
physical with the chemical; and t 
gical: and it also accords with the « 
cessive phenomena, ‘The continuous esxpaus 
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nile perpetuity Which ‘characterize the social organism separate this 
case widely from the biological, though. their elements are neces- 
sarily homogeneous; and the separation will be the more indisputable, 
if we take into the account, as we are Scientifically bound to do, 
the whole of the human race, instead of the portion whose history 
we have explored. Ina logical view, we have seen that individüal 
investigation would not yield us the method of filiation: and in a 
scientific view, it is equally clear that the knowledge of the laws of 
individual life can never enable us to make deductions of successive 
social phenomena; for each stage is deducible only from the one 
immediately preceding, though the aggregate must be in agrec- 
ment with the system of biological ideas. “While this separation is 
indispensable, it appears to constitute the chief difficulty, logical 
and scientific, of the most advanced mind& on account of the 
ndency of the earlier sciences to absorb the later, in virtue of 
their earlier positivity,and their natural relations; tendencies so 
specious in this most recent ease as t6 have ensnared almbst every 
eminent thinker of our age. By the establishnzent of sociology we 
now witness the systematic fulfilment of the eternal conditions of 
1e originality and ‘pfe-eminence of social c 
cology and metaphysics hate iustinctively struggled to` maintain, 
though very insufficiently since the positi 
vail more and more in the^modern mental evolution. In thesname 
Of positivism and rationalit 
the philosophical ascendency 
work of the theological and r 
isolate moral and political ri y 
philosophy with which we have now incorporated it. We soe that 


the coalescing logical and scientific needs prescribe the subordination 
of this final science to all the rest, "Ww 


becomes pre- 
1 : : $ ground of my 
anxiely to point out the direct relations which result from the 
stant nécessity 
um of the social evolution 


her. 
to sociology in the encyclopedical scale is thus 


Possit le. occasions, apart from the logica] ligation to raise the 


procedure, to the sociological 
atever may be the "portance of thé ideas com- 
the inorganic SCIENCES. to Sociology, the scientific 
ecially belong to biology, which, from the nature of 
peered, must always furnish the fundamental ideas 
ciological research; anq Oftem even rectify or 
Moreover, it is biology which, presents to us 
ermediate between individual and social exist- 
hich is or less common lo all, the superior animals, 
and which is, ir; our Species, the true primitive basis o£. the more 
: E 


confirmed, on all 


"The place assigned . 


- judices, an 
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vast collective organism. However, the*first elaboration of this 
new science could not but be essentially.dynamical; so that the 
laws of harmony have nearly throughout been implicitly considered 
anlong the laws of succession, in which alone social physics can at 
present consist. The scientific link between biology and sociology 
is the connection of their two series, by which the second may be 
regarded as the prolongation of the first, though the terms of the 
one may bé successive, and of the other coexisting. „With this dif- 
ference, we find that the essential character of the human evolution 
results from the growing power of the superior attributes which 
place Man at the head of the animal hierarchy, where they, also 
enable us to assign. the chief degrees of animality. Thus we see 
the vast organic system really connecting the humblest vegetative 
existence with the noblest social life through a long succession, 
which, if necessarily discontinuous, is not the less essentially homo- 
geneous. ^And, in as far as the principle. of such a connection 
consists in the decreasing geaerality of the’ chief. phenomena, this 
double organic series is connected with the rudimentary inorganic, 
the interior succession of which is determined by the same principle. 
The necessary diréctjon of the human movement being thus ascer- 
tained, the only remaining task, in constituting sociology, was to 
matk out its general course. This was done by my ascertaining 
the law of evolution, which in conuection with the hierarchical 
law, establishes a true philosophical system, the two chief elements 
of which are absolutely interconnected. In this dynamical con- 
ception, sociology is radically connected with biology, since the 
original state of humanity essentially coincides with that in which 
the superior animals are detained by their organic imperfection,— 
their speculative ability never transcending the primitive fetichism 
from which man could not have issued bul for the strong impulsion 


of the eollective development. ‘The resemblance is yet stronger 
in the practical aspect. , The sociological theory being thus consti- 
tuted, nothing remained but to put it to the proof by m historical 
application of it to the intellectual and social progression of the 
most advanced portion of the human, race through forty centuries. 
his test" has discredited all the historical conceptions proposed 
before, ‘and has showy the reality of the theory by explaining and 


1 S ab q 
estimating each phase as it passed in review, so as to enable us to 
te influences, —as in 


do honour io the services of the most oppost is 
the case of the polytheistic and monotheistic states. A poa 
and philosophical preparation like this was necessary to emonik e 
theming of the inquirer from the old philosophy and SUE m 

d to substitute for them the scientific condi e mum 
which is indispensable: for the humblest speculatious, but at gue 
necessiry, and at thé same time more difficult, in Me case d à e 
most transcendent and the most impassioned resent ea n * ja 
human mind cau undertake. ‘Thus the same conu 1trons ch 
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required this task, at this time, are especially favourable to it. Tts 
practical efficacy is inseparable from its theoretical soundness, 
because it connects the present, under all possible aspects, with the 
whole of the past, so as to exhibit at once thè former course and the 
future tendency of every important phenomenon ; and thence results, 
in a political view, the possibility of a natural connection between 
the science and the art of modern society. New as is this science, 
it has already fulfilled the essential conditions of its institution, so 
that it has only to pursue its special development. Its complexity 
is more than compensated by its interconnection, and the con- 
sequent preponderance of the collective spirit over the spirit of 
detail: and from its origin, therefore, it is superior in rationality 
to all the foregoing Sciences, and is evidently destined to extend 
its own collective spirit over them by its reactive influence, thus 
gradually repairing the mischiefs of the dispersive tendencies proper 
to the preparatory stages of genuine knowledge. 2 

"hus the scientific find the logical estimate are complete, and 
found to have attained the same point; and the long and difficult 
preparation proposed and begun by Descartes and Bacon is accom- 
plished, and all made seady for tlie advent of ‘the true modern , 
philosophy, Tt only remains for me to show the action of this 


philosophy, intéllectual and social, as far as it is at present rationally 
ascertainable by means of «a last and extreme application of our 
theory of human evolution, © : 
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CHAPTER XV. 
ESTIMATE OF THE RINAL ACTION OF "THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


No preceding revolutions could modify human existence to anything 
like, the degree that will be experienced undér the full establishment 
of the positive philosophy, which we have seen to be the only pos- 
-gible issue from the great crisis which has agitated Europe for half 
à century past. We have already perceived, what must be the poli- 
tical task and charaéter of this philosophy in a rapidly approaching 
time ; and I have only therefore to point out, in a more general way, 
the natural action of the new philosophical system when it shall have 
assumed its throne. I will sketch the great impending philosophical 
regeneration from the four points of view which my readers will at 
once anticipate ;—the scientific, or rather rational; the moral ; the 
political ; and finally, the esthetic. 

The positive state will, in the first place, be one of entire intel- 
lectual consistency, such as las never yet existed in Tue scientific 
an equal degree, among the best organized and most action. 
advanced minds. The kind of speculative unity which existed 
under the polytheistie system, when all human conceptions pre- 
sented a uniformly religious aspect, was liable to perpetual disturb- 
ance from a spontaneous positivity of ideas on individual and 
familiar matters. ^n the scholastic period, the nearest approach 
to harmony ‘was a precarious and incomplete equilibrium : and 
the present transition involves such contradiction that the highest 
minds are perpetually subject to three incompatible systenis. It is 


impossible to conceive of the contrasting harmony which must arise 
vithout the slightest neces- 


from all conceptions being fully positive, V 
sary intermixture of any heterogeneous philosophy. We may best 
form some idea of it by anticipating the total and final extension of 
the popular good sense, which, long confined to partial and prac- 
tical operations, has at "length taken possession of the speculative 
province. “We are naturally familiar with the general wisdom. 
which prevails with regard to the simplest affairs of life ; and, when 
we shall habitually restrict our inquiries to accessible subjects, and 
understand; ^s of course, the relative character of all human know- 
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ledge, our approximation towards the truth, which caa Bete 
completely attained by human faculties, will be thorough and EUM 
factory as far as it goes; and it will proceed as far as the sta sot 
human progress will admit. This logical view will completely 
agree with the scientific convietion of an invariable natural erder, 
independent of us aud our action, in which our intervention can 
oceaston none but secondary modifications; these medifications 
however being infinitely valuable, because they are the basis of 
human action. We have never experienced, and can therefore 
only imperfectly imagine, the state of unmingled conviction with 
which men will regard that natural order when all disturbing 
intrusions, such as we are now subject to from lingering theolo- 
gical influences, shall haye been cast out by the spontaneous cer- 
tainty of the invariableness of natural laws. * Again, the absolute 
tendencies of the old philosophies prevent our forming any adequate 
conception of the privilege of intellectual liberty which is secured 
by positive philosophy. "Our existii state is so unlike’ all this, 
that we cannot yet estimate the importance dnd rapidity of the 
progress which will be thus sécured; our only measure being the 
ground gained during the last three centuries, under an imperfect 
and even vicious System, which has occasioned the waste of the 
greater part of our intellectual labour. The best way of showing 
what advance may be made in sciences'which are, as yet, soweely 
out of the cradle, when systematically cultivated in an atmosphere 
of intellectual harmony, will be to consider the effect of positivity 
on abstract speculation first, then on concrete studies, and lastly on 
practical ideas. 

n abstract science men will be s 


Abstract spe- Which has hitherto in 


pared the preliminary labour 
culation. 


volved vast and various error, 


scientific and logical, and will be set forward far 
firmly by the full establishment of the r ard far and 


ishme .Je rational method. When 
the ascendency of the sociological spirit shall have driven out that 
of the scientific, there will be an end of the vain strugele to connect 
. Di 
every order of phenomena with one set 9 laws, and the’ desired 
unity will be seen to consist in the agreement of var£ous orders of 
laws,— each set governing and actuating its own provinge; and 
thus wilt the free expansion of each kind of knowledge be provided 
for, while all are tr 


for, while re analogous in their method of treatment, and 
identical in their destination. Then there will be au end to the 


efforts of the anterior sciences to absor! the more recen*, and of the. 
mere recent to maintain their superiority by boastine of sanction 
Írom the old philosophies; and the positive. spirit will decide“ tho 
claims of each, without oppression or anarchy, and with the neces- 
sary assent of all. The same unquestionable order will be estab. 
lished in the interior of e; i 


s I ich. science; and every proved conception 
will be secured from such attacks as 


h e iac all are now liable to from the 
irregular ambition or empiricism of unqualified minds: Though, 
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abstract science must hold the first placé, as Bacon so plainly fore- 
saw, the direct construction of concrete science is One Conerete 
of the chief offices of, the new philosophical spiri prestare 
exercised under historical guidance, which can alone afford the 
necessary knowledge of the successive states of everything that 
exists. Besides the light which will thus be cast on the elementary 
laws of all kinds of action, and the valuable practical suggestions 
which must be thus obtained, there will be another result, which I 
ought to point out, which could not be otherwise obtained, and 
which relates especially to the highest and’ most complex pheno- 
mena. I mean the fixing,—not yet possible, but then certainly 
practicable, —of the general duration assigned by the whole economy 
to each of the chief kinds of e: istence; and, among others, to the 
rising condition of the human race. This great evolution, which 
has scarcely yet escaped from its preparatory stage, must certainly 
continue to be progressive through a long course of centuries, beyond 
which it would be equally inbpportune and irrational to speculate ; 
yet ‘it is of consequence, to the development of the philosophical 
spirit to admit in principle that the collective organism is neces- 
sarily subject, like «the individual, io a spontaneous decline, inde- 
pendently of changes 11 the meditim. Thé one has no more 
ivenescence than the other; and the only difference 


tendency to rejt ; ie, oth 1 
in the two cases is in the: immensity of duration and slow progres- 
sion in the one, compared with the brief existence, so rapidly run 


through, of the other. There is no reason why, because we decline 
the metaphysical notion of indefinite perfectibility, we should be 
discouraged in our efforts to ameliorate the social state ; as the 
health of individuals is ministered to when destruction 1s certainly 
near at hand. Nor need we attempt to determine the last aspects 
that the philosophical spirit will assume, in an extremely remote 
future, always ready as that spirit is to recognize, without any 
fruitless disturbance, any destiny which is clearly inevitable, in 
order'to solace the natural pain of decline by nobly sustaining the 
dignity of humanity. It is too soon in infancy to prepare for old 
age; and there would be less wisdom in such preparation in the 
collective than in the individual case. As to the case of practical 
knowledge,—the mos’ obvious prospect is of the permansny agree- 
ment that will be established between the practical point of view 
and the spéculative, when both are alike subordinated to the philo- 
sophical. The practical development must go on rapidly under ithe 
ascendency of rational positivity; and, on the other hand, technica 
ad;ancement will be equally efficacious in proving the panes 
superiority of the true scientific system to the desultory state o 


i i 1 ense of acti l that of 
A at existed before. fhe sense of action anc 
NAME |l ch their common dependence 


revision are closely connected, throug i . E 
on the principle of natural law; an this Po ee BU E 
popularize and consolidate the new philosophy, 12 wi 
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wilf perceive the realization of the same general course with, regard 
to all sifojects accessible to our reason. The medical art, and the 
political, will be instances, when they shall rise Qut of their present 
infantile state, and be rationalized under the influence of a true 
philosophical unity, and concrete studies shall, at; the same time, 
have been properly instituted. As the most complex phenomefia 
are the most susceptible of modification, the true relation between 
Speculation and action will be most conspicuous in ‘the provinces 
which are most nearly concerned with the human condition and 
progress. Such will be the results in the intellectual portion of 
future human life. 

As to the moral,—its antagonism with the intelleciual will be 

The moral proved to be what we have shown it—merely pro- 

pon: visional ; and dissolved at once $yhen the sociological 
point of view is established as the only true one. I need not dwell 
on so clear a point as the moral-tendency of the scientific elevation 
of the social point of view, and of thé logical supremacy of collec- 
tive conceptions, such as characterize the positive philosophy. * In 
our present state of anarchy, we see nothing that can give us an 
idea of the energy and tenacity that moral rules must; acquire when 
they rest on a clear*understariding of the influence that the actions 
and the tendencies of every one of us must exercise on human life. 
There will be an end then of the subterfuges by which even sincere 
believers have been able to elude moral prescriptions, since religious 
doctrines have lost their social efficacy. "The sentiment of funda- 
mental order will then retain its steadiness in the midst of the 
fiercest: disturbance. The intellectual unity of that time will not 
only determine practical moral convictions in individual minds, but 


will also generate powerful publie prepossession, by disclosing a 
plenitude of assent, such as has never existed in tl n 


and will supply the insufficiency of private efforts ji kr ; degros 
imperfect culture, or entanglement of passion, "he instan tality 
will not be merely the influence of moral doctrine, whi 1 pe M 
seldom avail to restrain vicious inclinat, iude E 


J ons: there would be firs 
the action of a universal education 1 ee 


» and then the st i 
| of a unive í n eady interven- 
lon of a wise discipline, public and private, carr d 


moral over which had superintended the earlier training, The 
results cannot be even imagined Without the guidance of the 


doctrines themselves under their natur ivi ini 
€ selves, Alural division in y 
domestic, and social morality. "ib 


Morality must become more practic 

Personal under religious influences 

morality. ^ will be seen im its tr 
all influences of personal prudence, 
all morality whatever, and therefore as a matter of venera 5 
and public rule. The ancients had some Uie g e 
could not carryout; and Catholicism lost it by introducing a 


al than it ever could be 
; because personal*moraity 
ne relations—withdrawn from 
and recognized as the basis of 


ied on by the same. 
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selfish and imaginary aim. We shoulé fix our attention oncthe 
advantages that must arise from the concentration of human efforts 
on an actual life, individual and collective, which Man is impelled 
18 ameliorate as much! as possible in its whole economy, according 
to the whole of the means within his power,—among which, moral 
rüles cettainly hold the very first place, because they especially 
admit of, the universal concurrence in which our chief power 
resides. [f we are thus brought back from an immoderate regard 
to the future by a sense of the value of the present, this will 
equalize life by discouraging excessive economical preparation ; 
while 2 sound appreciation of our nature, in. which vicious or 
unregulated propensities originally abound, will render common 
and unanimous the obligation’ to discipline, and regulate our 
various inclinations.” Again, the scientific and moral conception 
of Man ‘as the chief of the economy of nature will be a steady 
stimulus'to the cultivation of the noble qualities, affective as well 
assnteliectual, which place kim at the head of the living hierarchy. 
There can be no, danger of apathy in a position like this,—with the 
genuine and just pride of such pre-eminence stirring within us ; 
and above us the type of perfection, below»which we must remain, 
but which will ever be inviting us upwards. < The result will be 
a noble boldness in developing the greatness of Man in all direc- 
tions, free from the oppression of any fear, and limited only by the 
conditions of life itself. As for domèstic morality, — jui. 

we have seen what is the subordination prescribed by in 

nature in the cases of sex and of age. It is here, where sociology 
and biology meet, that we find how profoundly natural social 
relations are, as they are immediately connected with. the mote of 
existence of. all the higher animals, of. which Man is only the more 
complete development: and au application of the uniform positive 
principle of classification, abstract and concrete, will consolidate 
this elementary subordination, by connecting it with the whole of 
the speculative constitution. It will moreover be found that pro- 
gression will develop more and more the natural differences on 
Which such,an ecónomy is based, so that each. element, will tend 
towards the mode of existence most suitable to itself, and consonant: 
with xhe general welfare, While the positive spirit wall cou- 
solidate the great moral ideas which belong to this first stage of 
association; it will exhibit the increasing importance of domestic 
life for the vast majority of men, #8 modern sociality approaches 
its truest condition ;* and the natural order, by which domestic life 


becomes the proper introduction to social, will be established, past 


risk of change.» - 
The positive philosop 
point of view of social morality. 
philosophy sanctioned egotism ; 
subordinated real life to an imaginary one; 


hy is the first that has ascertained the true 
The metaphysical social. 

and the theological iu 

while the new philos-, 
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ophy takes social morality for the basis of its whole system, The 
two former systems were so little favourable to the rise of the 
purely disinterested affections, that they often ed to a dogmatic 
denial of their existence; the one being addicted to scholastic 
subtleties, and the other to considerations of personal safety. . No 
set of feelings can be fully developed otherwise than by specifil 
and permanent exercise; and especially if they are nof, onaturally 
very prominents and the moral sense,—the social degree of which 
is its completest manifestation,—could be only imperfectly insti- 
tuted by the indirect aad factitious culture of a preparatory stage. 
We have yet to witness thè moral superiority of a philosophy: 
which connects each of us with the whole of human existence, in 
al times and places. The restriction of our expectations to actual 
life must furnish new means of connecting ouf, individual develop- 
ment with the universal progression, the growing regard to which 
will afford the only possible, and the utmost possible, satisfaction 
1o our natural aspiration after eternity. For instance, the Serupu- 
lous respect for human life, which has always tacreased with ‘our 
social progression, must strengthen more and more as the chimerical 
hope dies out which dispzrages the present life as merely accessory 
to the one in prospect. Thè philosophical spirit being only an 
extension of good sense, it is certain that it alone, in its spontaneous 
form, has for three centuries maintained any general agreement. 
against the dogmatic disturbances occasioned or tolerated by the 


ancient philosophy, which would have overthrown the whole modern 
economy if popular wisdom had 
tion of it. ‘The effe 
Intervention of th 


very marked disorder, such as must be always impending and ever 
renewed while the intellectual anarchy which generates it yet 
exists. By its various aptitudes, positive morality will tend ei 
aud more to exhibit, the happiness of t] as de cda 
on the complete expansion of benev YALAR 
emotions towards the whole of our race; and eyen beyond ake race, 
by a gradual extension to all sentient beings betow us» in »ropor- 
tion to their animal rank and their social utility. The ded 
nature e^ Ahe new philosophy will render it applicable, with equal 
facility and accuracy, to the exigencies of each case. individual 
or social, whereas we see how the absolute character "ot religious 
morality has deprived it of almost all force in cases which aH 
after, its institution, could not have been duly provided for. "ill 
the full rational establishment of positive morality has takén plase. 
it is the business of true philosophers, ¢ : 


] sof losop ver the precursors of their 
race, to confirm it in the estimation of the world by the sustained’ 
superiority of their own conduct, Personal, domestic, and social E 


giving the strongest conceivable evidence of the possibility of 
developing, on herman grounds alone, a sense of general morality: 


a 
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complete enough to inspire an invincible repugnance to mural 
offence, and an irresistible impulse to steady practical devotedness. 

The political results of the positive philosophy have been so 
mixed up with the Whöle treatment of the future in pyy , 
this volume, and the near future has been so expressly M ERG 
exhibited in the twelfth chapter, that I need say little here under 
‘that head. I have only to glance at the growth and application of 
ithe división between the spiritual or theoretical organism and the 
temporal or practical, the beginning of which I have already suf- 
ficiently described. ‘ 

We have seen that Catholicism afforded the suggestion of a 
double government of this kind, and that the Catholic — Doxsre 
institution of it shared the discredit of the philosophy governament. 

10 which it was attached : and again, that the Greek Utopia of a 
Reign of Mind (well called by Mr Mill a Pedantocracy), transmitted 
to the medern metaphysical philosophy, gained ground till its dis- 
turbing influence rendered if a fit subject for our judgment and 
sentence. ‘The present state of things is that we have a deep and 
indestructible, though vague and imperfect, sense of the political 
requirements of existing civilization, which assigns a distinct pro- 
vince, in all affairs, to the material ard the intellectual authority, 
the’ separation and co-ordination of which are reserved for the 
future. The Catholic division was instituted on the ground of a 
myst2eal opposition between heavenly ànd earthly interests, as is 
shown by the terms spiritual and temporal, and not at all from any 
sound intellectual and social appreciation, which was not then 
possible, nor is possible even yet; and when the terrestrial view 
prevailed over the celestial, the principle of separation was seriously 
endangered, from there being no longer any logical basis which 
could sustain it against the extravagances of the revolutionary 
spirit. The positive polity must therefore go back to the earliest 
period of the division, and re-establish it on evidence afforded. by 
the whole human evolution; and, in its admission of the scientific 
‘and logical preponderance of the social point of view, if will not 


reject it in the case'of morality, which must always allow its chief 
application, and in which everything must be referred, not to Man, 
he intellectual, are mych more 


but to Humanity. Moral laws, like tl lectua 

appreciable in the collective than in the individual case; and, 
though the individual nature js the type of the general, all human 
advancement is much more completely characterized in the general 
than in the individual case ; and thus morality will always, on both 
gronnds, be connected with polity- Their separation will arise 
from that distingtion between theory and practice which is m 
pensable to the common destination of both. We may already 


sum up the uitimate conditions of, positive polity, by aE 
of its systematic wisdom as reconciling the opposing qua ities of 
that spontaneous human-wisdom successively manifested in antiquity’ 
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auc in the Middle Ages; for there was a social tendengy involved 
in the encient subordination of morality to policy, however carried 
to an extreme under polytheism; and the monotheistic system had 
the merit of asserting, though not very successfully, the legitimate 
independence, or rather the superior dignity, of morality. Antiquity 
alone offered a complete and homogeneous political system ; aud 
the Middle Ages exhibit an attempt to reconcile the opposite 
qualities of two heterogeneous systems, the one of which claimed 
supreme authority for theory, and the other for practice. Such a 
reconciliation will take, place hereafter, on the ground of the syste- 
matic distinction between the claims of education and of action. 
We find something like an example of how this may be done,— 
theory originating practice, but never interferi g with it except in 
a consultative way,—in the existing relatioas between art and 
science, the extension of which to the most important affairs, 
under the guidance of sound philosophy, contemplating the whole 
Tange of human relatiotis. If the whole experience of modern pro- 
gress has sanctioned the independence, amidst co-operation, of 
theory and practice, in the simplest cases, we must admit its 
imperative necessity, on, analogous grounds, in tie most complex. 
Thus far, n complex affairs, practical wisdom "has shown itself far 
Superior to theoretical; but this is because much of the proudest 
theory has been ill-establistied. However this evil may be dimin- 
ished when social speculation becomes better founded, the gCneral 
interest will always require the common preponderance of the, 
practical or material authority, as long as it keeps within its proper 
limits, admitting the independence oi the theoretical authority ; 
and the necessity of including abstract indications among the 
elements of every concrete conclusion. No true statesman would. 
think of disputing this, when once the philosophers had evin l the 
scientific character and the political aspect adapted to the; de ial 
destination. It may be well however to present, in’ fh ee 
way, the rational securities which will exist asainst a UR A 
ment of moral upon political government, in order m Tues E 
instinctive prejudices which still Oppose the ady ent of what I] ie) 
shown to be the first social condition OF-final regener: "nos re 
, In treating of the training for such an Organization, I ingtsted on 
limiting it to the five nations of Western Európe, in order to secure 
its distinctness and originality from the confusion of m » i peti 
lative habits. But such a restriction must give way "Aur M 
e zÍ, foses T 
vin ote vit te d ngs rpm. o the 
their preparation becomes complete, lt. eat Pe est han 
E mpiete. It was the theological philos- 
ophy which divided Western Europe into independent nationalities 
for five centuries past ; and their interconnection, determined by; 
their positive progression, can be Syslemalized only by the process; 
of total renovation. The European case mast be much fitter thani 
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the nzticaal for manifesting the qualities of the spiritual constitu- 
tion; and it will acquire new consistence and efficacy after each 
new extension ofthe positive organism, which will thus become 
more and more moral, and less and less political ; the practical 
authority all the while preserving its active preponderance. By 
‘a necessary reaction, liberty will gain as much as order by this 
inevitable progression; for as intellectual and moral association 
becomes confirmed by ex'ension, the temporal atithority.which is 
now necessary to keep the social system together will naturally 
relax as repression becomes less and léss needed. As for the 
influence of human passions, which will arise under the new system 
as under every other, I have already spoken of them, so as to need 
only to say here that they will affect the early institution of the 
system more.than {ts normal development. We have still to reap 
some ol, the bitter fruits of our intellectual and moral anarchy : 
and especially, in the quarrels between sapitalists and labourers 
fifst, eid afterwards in the unsettled rivalship between town and 
coüntry. In short, whatever is now systematized must be destroyed; 
and whatever is, not systematized, and therefore has vitality, must 
occasion collisions which we are not yet “hble accurately to foresee 
oy adequately tg restrain. This wiil be the “test of the positive 
philosophy, and at the same time the stimulus to its social ascen- 
dengy. . With this troubled initiation, the worst will be over, ‘The 
difficulties proper to the action of the new régime, the same in 
kind, will be far less in degree, and will disappear as the conditions 
of order and progress become more and more thoroughly reconciled. 
We have seen that the advent of the positive economy will have 
been owing to the affinity between philosophical tendencies and 
popular impulses: and if so, it is easy to see how that affinity must 
become the most powerful permanent support of the system. The 
same philosophy which asserts ‘the intellectual supremacy of the 
general reason cannot but admit, without any danger of anarchy, 
the social supremacy of genuine popular needs, by establishing the 
universal sway of morality, governing ab once scientific energies 
cand political conclusions, "And thus, after some passing troubles, 
occasioned by the unequal development of practical exigencies and 
theoretical satisfactiens, the positive philosophy, in ite pol-trval form, 
will necessarily lead up the human race to the social system which 
is most suitable to the nature of Man, and which will greatly surpass 
in unity, extension, and stability all that the past has ever produced. 
One of the least anticipated results of this working out of 
opinions, morals, aud institutions under the guidance The quthetie 
of positive philosophy, is the dev ; CERES 
must take place in the modes of express! hem d is 
turies, society has ben seeking an esthetic constitution cor m ent 
tò its civilization. In the time to come,—apart from all consid era- 
tion of the genius thaf will arise, which is avholly out ot Mle reach 
VOL. I1. s 


elopment which 
ng them, For five cen- 
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of anticipation—we may see how Art must eminently feel 
chief service, of charming and Improving the humblest anc tag 
loftiest minds, elevating the one, and soothing, tke other. For t w 
service it must gain much by being fitly incorporated with the 
social economy, from which it has hitherto been essentially 
excluded. Our philosophical speculation has shown us how favour- 
able the human view and collective spirit must be to thesrise and 
spread of eesthetic tastes; and our historical survey had before 
taught us, that a progressive social condition, marked and durable, | 
is indispensable to the'completeness of such a development. On, 
both. grounds, the future is full of promise. 'Phe public life and 
military existence of antiquity are exhausted ; but the laborious 
and pacific activity proper to modern civilization is scarcely yet 
instituted, and has never yet been swsthetically regarded ;_ so that 
modern art, like modern science and industry, is so far fram being 
Worn out, that it is as get only half formed. The most original 
and popular species of modern’ art which forms a preparation for 
that which is to ensue, has treated of private’ life, for want of 
material in public life. But public life will be such as will admit ^ ^ - 
of idealization : for the nse of the good and éhe true cannot be 

g a sense of the beautiful ; and 


actively conspicuous without elicitin 
the action of the positive philosophy is in the highest degree 
favourable to all the three, ‘Lhe systematic regeneration of iyman 
Conceptions must also furnish new philosophical means of «esthetic 
expansion, secure at once of a noble aim and a steady impulsion. 
"here must certainly be an inexhaustible resource of poetic grent- 
hess in the positive conception of Man as the supreme head of the 
economy of Nature, which he modifies at will, in a Spirit of bold- 
ness and. freedom, within no other limits than those of 


eee i an t natural law, 
This is yet an untouched wealth of idealization, ag the action of i 
Maii, upon Nature was hardly recognized as a 


| Ire T subject of thought 
tillabt-was declining from the exhaustion of ; OU 
“ty 


th iló: 
4 Lhe marvellous wisdom of Nature has been sites anaes 
q the ancients” and with great occasional exaggeration; and the 
y AT Heal over nature, with science for hig instrument, ‘and 
Sociality for his atmos here, remains, Promising mnc entere, 
and beaáty than the “eiréenitation of an astern ae Oe a 
no share, ünd-in which magnitude. was the original object of 
admiration, and material grandeur Continues to Hs most dwelt 
upon. There is no anticipating what the popnlar enthesiasm will 
be when the representations of Art shal e in harmony with the oe 
noble instinct of human superiority, "and ‘with the collective 
rational convictions of the human mind. Te the philosophical eye 
it is plain that the universal reorganization will assign te modern 
Art at once inexhaustible material in the spectacle of human power 
and achievemerit, and a noble social destination in illustrating ard 
endearing the fital economy of human lif, What, vkilosophy : 


E 
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elaborates, Art wif propagate and adapt for propagation, avd will 
thus fulfil a higher social office than in its most glorious days of 
olà —I have here speken of the first of the arts only,—of Poetry, 
which by its superior amplitude and generality has always superin- 
tengled and led the development of them all: but the conditions 
which are favourable to one mode of expression are propitious to 
all, in thei? natural succession. While the positive spirit remained 
in its first phase, the mathemsical, it was reproached for its anti- 
iesthetie tendency : but we now see how, when it is systematized 
from a sociological centre, it becomes the basis of an :esthetic 
organization no less indispensable than the intellectual and 
social renovation from which it is inseparable. 
. The five elements of this great process will each bring their own 
special cantribution to the new system, which will The Five 
inseparably combine them all. France will bring a Nations. 
philgsophical and political superiority ; England, an earnest pre-. 
dilectjon Tor reality and utility ; Germany, a natural aptitude for 
systematic genegalization ; Italy, its genius for art; and Spain, its 
M familiar combined sense of personal dignity and universal brother- 
hood. By their natüral co-operation, the positiye philosophy will 
leadeus on to a social condition the most conformable to human 
nature, in which our characteristic quajities will find their most 
perfec§ respective confirmation, their corapletest mutual harmony, 
and the freest expansion for each and all. 
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